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Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. 


Copyright 1918 by Cream of Wheat Cs. 
‘‘NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE FARE.” 
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ctrola 
The life of the home —The joy of the camp 


In homes throughout the land where the boys are absent in the service of Uncle Sam, 
the Victrola with its corps of noted artists is keeping up the spirit of the home-folks with 
its superb music and entertainment. 

In the camps where our soldiers and sailors are gathered, the Victrola is also in active 
service doing its musical duty. Its cheering music and wholesome entertainment afford a 
welcome diversion to pleasantly while away the spare moments. 

The Victrola is the messenger of cheer whose inspiring music is so necessary in these 
stirring war times. During the coming holiday season, it will find its way into many addi- 
tional homes. And many new Victrolas and Victor Records will be among the Christmas 
gifts to bring joy to the hearts of the soldier and sailor boys in camp. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. Victors 
and, Victrolas $12 to $950. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Grainophone Co.. Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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To insure or quality, always look for the 
trademark, “His Master's Voice." It is on all pro 
ducts of i Talkin; 
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Be Thrifty 
—Re-upholster! 


In these war times it is most wasteful to discard good furniture 
frames because the upholstery on them has become torn or shabby. 
Re-upholstering is a practical economy in every home. It is especially 

satisfactory when done with 
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Mark X before subject that interests you 


and Mail This Coupon to ke OU PONT D 


E. | DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. ABRIKO! 


CC U S$. PAT. OFF. 


ADVERTISING DIVISION 


WILMINGTON, 


ARN 


R. B. DELAWARE 





Craftsman Fabrikoid 


‘Aue Enamel pa 
|__|Industrial Dynamit 





| Motor Fabrikoid 





__|Rayntite Top Material 
[Fairfield Rubber Cloth 


__|Blasting Powder _ ae | 


|__|Farm Explosives 





8 Challenge Collars 
_|Py- -ralin Toilet x Goods 
|_| Transparent S 


—paig & Trapshooting 
\Anesthesia Ether _ 


: [Metal Lacquers 








Craftsman Quality 


Craftsman Fabrikoid is an upholstery material 
that exactly duplicates the finest leather in color, 
grain and finish and in its luxurious “glovey” 
texture. It is waterproof, washable, sanitary and 





amply guaranteed. 


Re-upholstering is easy. Check “Craftsman 
Fabrikoid” in the coupon and send for our booklet 
“Home Upholstering’”. It gives methods for applying 
Craftsman Fabrikoid to various types of furniture. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 
WILMINGTON - - DELAWARE 
Works at Newburg, N. Y, and Fairfield, Conn. 
Ra ee ' vat Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Can. 


Py-ra-lin lin Rods & Tubes _|_ 


: Sanitary Wall Finish 
_|\Town & Country Paint __ 


'Pyroxylin Solvents 








_|Py-ractin Enamels 
_—|Commercial Acids _ 
_\Vitrolac Varnish __|_|Alums ew. 
__|_|Pigment Bases _ 


[Tar Distilates 


_|Flowkote Enamel 


| |Antoxide Iron Paint 


Bridgeport Finishes 








SM MIC 


Bronze Powder 


AICI Ms 








Name 


Address 


THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wino, Del., Explosives 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilming Leather Substieutes 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equinble Bly .N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, 

IVORY PY-RA-LIN and Cleanable Collars 


Harrison Works. Philade: P; P P Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dyestuffs Con, Wikingies, Del, nits Pamenss: Aete Tar Dyes 


Business 
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Visit the Du Pont Products Store 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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This is the story—simply told— 
anew idea, how it was conceived, 
it was executed. 
tells how The Oliver Typewriter 
ny resisted an increase in its 
meto $110 or $125— how this re- 
ce marked a revolutionary step 
wling. And a distinct achieve- 
atin business annals. 


Heralding Lower Prices 


Kheralds lower prices, instead of 
s, And an unusual saving. It 

is how economies were attained. 
how you profit. 

is about the $100 Oliver, 
ch, with the Declaration of 
was reduced to $49. 

What other articledo youknow 

isnow half price? 


New Thrift Ideas 


$49 Oliver is not a substi- 
ft, nor a cheaper, war-time 
It is the identical $100 
ine, with the same materials 
the same precise workman- 
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isa machine such as all 

id expect to rise in price, con- 

g the tendencies of the 

& the higher cost of metals 
r. 


Mitte is how the price was cut 
to: The $51 which you 
Haave used to go towards sell- 
jou a typewriter. This ex- 
migance is no longer necessary. 
Meno longer have hundreds of 
sive salesmen and agents travel- 
i over the country, nor costly 
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__ Bought and Used By 
fates Steel Corporation 
/ “Montgomery Ward & Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
‘Lord & Thomas 
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ew York Edison Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

k of New York 

ner & Marx 

lopedia Britannica 

peericen Beidae aapens 
: tis Elevator Company 

med Match Company 

Baia _. Ship Building Corporation 

Ee Scouts of America 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Boston Elevated Railway 
And over 600,000 others. 





























By Burton Wynne 


branch houses in numerous cities. In 
dozens of daring ways the Oliver 
executives gain new economies. 
Every selling waste is taboo. 

This is the new-day way of distribu- 
tion. Only the sales plan is changed. 
Not the machine. You get a brand 
new Oliver, latest model, yet save $51. 
All by avoiding wasteful ways. 

Allthe further details are told, all the 
facts exposed in an amazing document 
entitled “‘The High Cost of Type- 
writers—The Reason and the Rem- 
edy,’’ which the coupon below brings. 





Half Price in Double Price Times 
The Plan Today 


The new Oliver Plan has been a 
great success. The Oliver goes direct 
from the makers to yqu. You are 
your own salesman and thus save $51. 

Here is the idea. Note its simplicity. 

You mail the coupon and the Oliver 
comes for Five Days’ Free Trial. No 
money down. 

If you keep it, pay at the rate of $3 
per month. Ifyou return it, even the 
transportation charges are refunded. 


NOTE—We hope to be able to maintain the 
$49 price. But if the cost of labor and mate- 
rials continues to go “pre may be forced to 
increase this price. e do not wish to. 
But we advise you to act now to be certain 
of getting your Oliver Nine at $49. 


Now 
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low a Great Company Protects You 
vainst Higher Prices for a Standard Product 


How, after two decades of selling at $100, the price of the Oliver 
Typewriter, latest model, was reduced to $49. How hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were saved forthe public. If war-time economies 
and efficiencies interest you, this account claims your attention. 


A Standard Typewriter 


Remember, a $2,000,000 concern 
guarantees this $49 Oliver to be the 
identical $100 Oliver—not the slight- 
est change has taken place. It is the 
No. 9, the latest and best Oliver, used 
by many of the greatest businesses 


The Oliver has a standard key- 
board, so that all may turn to it and 
use it without the slightest hesitation. 
It is easy to operate and famed for 
fine workmanship and durability. 


Over 600,000 Olivers have been 
sold. 


Save $51 This Easy Way 


At any price, you cannot bay 
a finer typewriter than The 
Oliver. Ifany machineshouldcost 
$100, it is this splendid No. 9. 

At $49, you save $51 without 
the slightest sacrifice. In fact, you 
get the utmost for your money. 

And you are encouraging a 
great movement. You are recog- 
nizing and practicing the funda- 
mental principles of Thrift and 
Efficiency. 

Cut out the coupon now and 
send for either The Oliver or 
for further information. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter 
Company 


1158 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 


NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will 
bring you either the Oliver Nine for free 
trial or further information. Check carefully 
which you wish. 

(791) 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1158 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | 


CJ Shite me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free 
8 


tion. If I keep it, I will pay $4 at the ! 
rate of 33 per month. e title to remain in you 
until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is..............ceesceseesee Saeed iced 
This does not place me under any obtigssion to buy. 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back 
at your expense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until l order it. Mail 

me your book, “The High Cost of Typewriters 
—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog 
and further information. 
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lumbia 
rafonola 


HE greatest operatic music was beaut. 

ful before it was great—and Columbi, 
Records bring you the best of that magical 
beauty. 


Haunting melodies, exquisite catches and 
snatches of song, music of joy and of laugh. 
ter, glorious marches, the fanfare of trumper, 
majestical choruses—all that and more have 
Columbia Records. 


UCH great artists as Lazaro, Stracciari, 

Barrientos and Mardones make records 
exclusively for Columbia. But the music 
they choose for recording is always the 
truly great music of beautiful and inspiring 
melody. Beautiful melody—that is the 
distinguishing quality of both Columbia 
Records amd the Columbia Grafonola. 
Music you really like, played as you like to 
hear it—that’s what they give you always. 








To make a good record grédt, li) 
it on the Columbia Grafaila 


OLUMBIA Records on the 

Columbia Grafonola bring the 
best music of all lands and all ages 
into the friendly intimacy of your 
own home. They make good 
music what it ought to be in every 
family —an enduring source of 
pleasure and inspiration, a solace 
in time of trouble, an added joy 
in happy days. 





A very human sort of an instru- 
ment is this Columbia Grafonola. 
A big, handsome, musical friend 
with a voice that is sweet and clear 
and strong, bringing good cheer 
to every home he. enters. . You 
need his cheerful voice in yours. 


Buy War Savings Stamps 


Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models up to $300, 


Columbia Graphophone Co., New York, Period Designs up to $2100 
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4 H + The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
Notice to Subscribers and Readers and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscriptién copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 

_ We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 


MAGAZINE 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Cup of Fury ..... .. - . By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 
The Call of Life. ..... .. . . . By Jeanne Judson 
Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 
The Highflyers. . . . . . .By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by Frank Street 


The Best Ten Short Stories of the Month 


The Ghost’s Story. ....... .. + - By Basil King 
Illustrated by Gayle Porter Hoskins 


The Old Order Changeth .... . . By Ida M. Evans 
Illustrated by Oscar Frederick Howard 
The Wife of Pol Doubleday... . By Emerson Hough 
Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 
The Girl Who Awakened Billy Berkeley ByO.F.Lewis 
Illustrated by Will Grefé 
Elizabeth—1o Miles ...... . . By Royal Brown 
Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 
The Honest Hour ... .. By Albert Payson Terhune 
Illustrated by William Oberhardt 
A Country Job for Jane... . . =. By Alexander Hull 
Illustrated by R. M. Crosby 
A Wild Night... ... . . . By Clifford S. Raymond 
Illustrated by C. W. Anderson 
The One With an Evil Heart By James Oliver Curwood 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
The Day of Sudden Things . By Charles Wesley Sanders 


Illustrated by Hawthorne Howland 
—And— 
Bruce Barton’s Common-Sense Editorial ...... 


Piis Dog,” a Poem by Edgar A. Guest... +... .. 
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TERMS: $2.00 a year in advance; 20 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all newsdealers 


of 3-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 
ADVERTISING FORMS close the 20th of the second preceding month (January forms close 


“and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage Stamps 





November 20th). Advertising rates on application. 
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How $3 Earned $897 
In One Week 


What the same investment has done for others 
By H. W. RODGERS 


NCE in a great while we hear of 

a plunger who cleans up a 

fortune in Wall Street. But 

we do not hear of the thousands who 
lose everything. 

Gambling is one way to get rich 
quickly, if you win. But the odds are 
all against the player—and the specu- 
lator sooner or later goes to the wall 
with a crash. 

The surest and safest investment to 
make, and the one that pays biggest 
dividends, is an investment in yourself. 
By developing your personal powers 
you acquire something which lasts 
your entire lifetime, which can never 
be taken from you, and which must 
inevitably increase your income. 

Let us take, example, the brain faculty 
called will power. The reason most people do 
not succeed in a big way is that they obey the 
will of others instead of having a strong will of 
their own. Most people are alike. Many well 
educated men fail, while many illiterates grow 
wealthy. Many fail in spite of enormous capital, 
while many succeed after starting with practically 
nothing. The difference between men is simply 
the difference between their will power. 

If we feel that we have every qualification for 
suecess—and are not successful—while others 
who seem to have no greater advantages than 
our own are successful, a trifling investment in 
increasing our will power may be the one vital 
factor that will furnish the necessary element to 
win us a fortune. 

Let me give a few facts to prove it. 

A man in Chicago felt that he could profitably 
strengthen his will. He secured a copy of “Power 
of Will,” by Prof. Frank Channing Haddock, reac’ 
a few pages, then made a deal which netted him 
$900. The book cost him $3, so his net profit 
was $897. 

Another young man, in a small town in New 
York, in one year jumped from a $20 a week 
job to a business that pays him $15,000 a 
He had every quality that successful people 





for 


year. I 
have, except a strong will. The book supplied 
that, and it was only a little while before he 


began to climb. 


Still another man, a school teacher in a little 
town just outside of Chicago, was so down and 
out that he couldn’t pay a $10 debt. He invested 
in “Power of Will.” supplied himself with the 
vital spark he needed——a strong will——and now 
owns a business worth $25,000. - 


But one of the most remarkable cases which 
show the value of self-improvement is that of a 
young man who was earning $25 a week, and 
in four years accumulated a fortune of $200,- 
OOO without speculation and who now earns 
over $1,000 a week. This man, with an un- 
used will power, was but an average individual. 
The moment he began to increase his power of 
will he began to make big money. 


These are but a few out of hundreds of similar 
cases which indicate what improvement in the 
one faculty of will power will do. In‘every one 
of these instances the only change these men 
made in themselves was to increase their will 
ower. Otherwise they were the same as when 
ney were failures. It seems clear to me that 
there must be some reason why will power Is so 
great a force. 


The reason that will power counts so heavily 
in a man’s success, as scientists have discovered, 
is that the average man fails to make use of nine- 
tenths of his brain, unless he has an indomitable 
will. This means that there lies in the average 
man the possibility of increasing his brain power 
to many times its present efficiency. By increas- 
ing his will power anyone can train his brain to 
be many times as rich in ideas, in creative plans, 
in new methods, in its ability to think quickly 
and correctly, in its money-making power. 


Science has also found that the reason most 
people have weak wills is they have not uséd their 
wills. If you held your arm in a sling for two 
years the muscles would become powerless to lift 
a feather. Because you seldom use your will 
power, you have become unable to use it. 


What you need is a set of. simple mental exer- 
cises designed to develop wiil power, just as 





physical exercise develops the muscles. Just such 
exercises, rules and lessons are contained in 
“Power of Will.” 

If you feel that you have every quality neces- 
sary to success, and if in spite of your ability 
you are a failure or only partially successful or 
dissatisfied in any way with your position or your 
prospects, I suggest that you look to your will 
power. Perhaps that faculty needs strengthening, 
as was the case wtih the man who made a profit 
of $897 after one week’s will training, and the 
man who began to make $50,000 a year as soon 
as he realized that his dormant will was hold- 
ing him down. 


I am authorized by the Pelton Publishing Co., 
publishers of ‘“‘Power of Will,” to say that any 
reader who cares to examine the book may do 
so without sending any money in advance. In 
other words, if after five days’ reading, you do 
not feel that this book is worth $3, the sum 
asked, return it and you will owe nothing. When 
you receive your copy for examination I suggest 
that you first read the articles on: The law of 
great thinking; How to develop analytical power ; 
How to concentrate on any subject; How to 
guard against errors in thought; How.to drive 
from the mind unwelcome thought ; How to devel- 
op fearlessness ; How to use the mind in sickness ; 
How to acquire a dominating personality. 


Never before have business men and women 
needed this help so badly as in these trying times. 
Hundreds of real and imaginary obstacles con- 
fromt us every day and only those who are masters 
of themselves and who hold their heads up, will 
succeed. ‘“‘Power of Will,’’ as never before, is an 
absolute necessity——an investment in self-culture 
which no one can afford to deny himself. 


Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will 
power being the fountainhead of wealth, position 
and everything we are striving for. But the great 
mass of intelligent men and women will at least 
investigate for themselves by sending for the book 
at the publisher’s risk. I am sure that any book 
that has done for thousands——what power of will 
has done——is well worth investigating. It is in- 
teresting to note that among the 250,000 own- 
ers of “‘Power of Will” are such prominent men as 
Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, 
ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. Mc- 
Kelvie of Nebraska ; Assistant Postmaster-General 
Britt ; General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo 
Express Co. ; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur 
Capper of Kansas, and thousands of others. In 
fact, today “Power of Will” is just as important 
and as necessary to a man’s or woman’s equip- 
ment for success, as 2 dictionary. To try to suc- 
ceed without “Power of Will” is like trying to do 
business without a telephone. 


As your first step in will training, I suggest 
immediate action in this matter before you. It 
is not even necessary to write a letter. Use the 
form below, if you prefer, addressing it to the 
Pelton Publishing Company, 31-T Wilcox Block, 
Meriden, Conn., and the book will come by return 
mail. This one act may mean the turning point 
of your life. 


You hold in your hand, this very minute, the 
beginning of a new era in your life. Over a 
million dollars has been paid for “Power of Will” 
by people who sent for it on free examination. 
Can you, in justice to yourself, hesitate about 
sending in the coupon? Can you doubt, blindly, 
when you can see, without a penny deposit, this 
wonder-book that has won fortunes for so many 
readers and for which a million doliars has 
already been paid? 


The cost of paper, printing and binding has 
almost doubled during the past three years, in 
spite of which “Power of Will” has not been in- 
creased in price. The publisher feels that so 
great a work should be kept as low-priced as pos- 
sible, but in view of the enormous increase in the 
cost of every manufacturing item, the present edi- 
tion will be the last sold at the present price. 
The next edition will cost more. I urge ‘you to 
send in the coupon now. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
31-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” at your 
risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the book in5 days. 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINES 
Educational Guide 





SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTs 











American Academy, 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer. 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies, 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y, 





— 











SCHOOLS— Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority o 


ALVIENE 


Each department a large schoo! in 
itself. Academic, Technical and DRAMATIC 
ree sanening. RendonteSobees STAGE 
eatre and Stock Co. Afford New 7 
York Appearances. Write for cata- PHOTO-PLAY 
logue, mentioning study desired. AND 
R. C. IRWIN, Secretary DANCE ARTS 








225 West 57th Street, near Broadwa 





New York 





SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 


School for Exceptional Children 
Every facility, in a suburban home, for the care and 
training of children who, through mental! or physical 
disability, are unable to attend public or private 
schools. Fourteen miles from Philadelphia. Booklet 
MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. Penna., Roslyn: Bor 48 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 


You can be quickly cured, ifyoa 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70 page on 

— and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” Jt tellshow 
Tew after stammering and stuttering 20 years, 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 2285 N. Lilinois St., Indianapolle, bt 



























YOUR DISCONTENTED 
‘DAUGHTER 


HE young girl is the greatest problem in 
most families. At a certain age she 
suddenly becomes restless, erratic, unfattr 
omable. No ore — not even her mother= 
seems to understand her. She doesn’t ut 
derstand herself. 


Psychologists have studied this problem 
very carefully, and all agree that the big 
need for a girl in this state of mind—the 
only healthy solution, in fact—is education, 
college life. 

A girl, more than any other creature om 
earth, is known by the company she keeps 
Not very long ago, attractive girls shi 
from higher education—for a very human 
reason: the women in colleges were mostly 
frumps. To-day the most doll-like young 
women astonish one by their erudition 
They know things, and it doesn’t sem® 
have harmed them a bit. 


Not only do they come out of college 
more poised, more alive, more i 
wide-eyed with interest in their 
ings, but their appearance is smarter; 
has their manner lost its feminine quali? 
in fact, college seems to have made them 
more womanlike and charming than ever! 
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Why He Earns $30,000 a Year 


By VICTOR JONES 


Who Improved His Memory in One Evening 


flere is perhaps the most remarkable 
gory of memory power—and what it will 
to send a man ahead in business— 
fut I have run across since I learned, 
ip my own great advantage, the secret 
dabetter memory from David M. Roth, 
ie famous memory expert. ‘ 

It is the true experience of two clerks 
in New York City who started together, 
ak by side, at the modest salary of $12 
aweek. 

[have the facts straight from John 

sey, one of Mr. Roth’s most success- 
fl pupils, who began his own business 

x in the same office with the two 

lks, Powers and Weeks, whose story I 

going to tell you. 


Ishall give it in Wesley’s own words 
pearly as I can recall them—adding 
he himself, at 32 years of age, has 

in to the Treasurership of one of the 

st known corporations in New York 


un 


 @ 
“Powers,” said Wesley, “developed an 
mate memory. Weeks was always 
Powers with his depend- 
Memory proved himself invaluable 
is employers. He got on amazingly. 
was always being pushed ahead. A 
mem salary was to him a fixed semi- 
event. 


‘Facts and figures he had at his finger 
‘He could always be counted on 
@ anything he was told because his 
ts found that they: could count 
always remembered. 
‘Weeks, poor chap, was just the op- 
he was never sure of anything. 
tlways ‘guessed’ or ‘thought,’ but 
seemed to know. 
‘Te man with the memory is now, a 
years later, the head of a giant pub- 
g enterprise with a handsome inter- 
_ busifiess and a salary of $30,000 


‘The man who could mot remember is 
ting petty advertising bills for 
York newspaper. His salary is 
a week. 
You see the success of Powers and 
of Weeks was largely due to 
sstetiarkable memory and the other’s 
muity to remember. 
| aM sure this is the answer, because 
“#1 opportunity to observe both 
at range in their daily work.” 


The Sequel 


My Wesley five months later and as 
dot about the extraordinary 
et the Roth Memory Course I re- 
= ase of Powers and Weeks. 
Sfunny,” said Wesley. “Do you 
Tan into Weeks only yesterday 
‘equare and you never saw such 
= a human being. He is in a 
esition and is going ahead fast. 


“TI always believed he had good stuff 
in him if he ever found out how to use it 
—but I never dreamed he would get on 
his feet in five short months; for the last 
time I saw him he was about the sorriest 
spectacle you can imagine. 


“And to what do you think he attributes 
his new grip on himself? 

“Nothing more or less than the Roth 
Memory Course, which I sent him in the 
hope that it would bring him to. 


“Not only has Weeks found his mem- 
ory but he has become keener and more 
observing. He says it is a wonderful 
feeling to be sure of his facts, as Mr. 
Roth’s lessons have taught him to be. 


“He says he is getting to remember faces and 
names about as easily as his A B Cs and the 
same with telephone numbers and street ad- 
dresses and business statistics. 

“Weeks may never catch up to Powers, be- 
cause he let his fellow clerk get a pretty big 
lead, but I am certain that in another year he 
will be miles ahead of the point at which he 
would have been had he not learned from Mr. 
Roth how to use the perfectly good memory that 
his recent experience with the Roth Memory 
Course proves beyond question he possessed all 


the time.” 
VICTOR JONES 


For obvious reasons Mr. Jones has substituted 
the names Powers, Weeks and Wesley for the real 
names of the gentlemen mentioned in this story. 


e**x #*% 8% 


David M. Roth began with a poor memory 
himself. He says that more than anything else 
was what set him to cultivating his own mem- 
ory and working out the wonderful Roth System 
which has been responsible for so many thousands 
of improved memories all over the United States, 


Mr. Roth actually could not remember a man’s 
name twenty seconds after being introduced to 
him, 

Yet today there are probably 10,000 people 
or more in the United States whom Mr. Roth 
has met at different times——most of them only 
once——whom he can name instantly on sight. 


The accounts of Mr. Roth’s amazing memory 
feats have been published in newspapers all the 
way from Seattle to New York. He goes into a 
banquet room or lecture hall and after being 
introduced to fifty or sixty people turns his 
back while they change seats. He then picks 
out every one by name and tells him his tele- 
phone number and business connection——for good 
measure. 

As Mr. Roth says, there is nothing miraculous 
about this. Anyone can it and the other 
apparently “impossible” things that so astonish 
Mr. Roth’s audiences. 


A Better Memory in One 
Evening 


Mr. Roths’ System, which he has developed 
through years of study, has been put into a 
course of seven fascinating lessons, so easy that 
a twelve-year old child can learn them——yet 
so effective in their improvement of the mem- 
ory that hundreds of business executives all over 
the country by their own testimony——consider 
the Roth Course well-nigh priceless to them. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 
32 years became president of a million dollar 
corporation, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
of New York, mal 3 of the famous fire ex- 
tinguisher: 


“Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, 
I want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the 
study of this most fascinating subject. Usually 
these courses involve a great deal of drudgery, but 
this has been nothing but pure pleasure all the way 
through. I have derived much benefit from taking 
the course of instruction and fee! that I shall con- 
tinue to strengthen my memory. That is the best 
part of it. I shall be glad of an opportunity to 
recommend your work to my friends.’ 


A single evening spent on the first lesson will 
give you the secret on which the whole Roth 
System is based. In that first evening you should 
easily double your memory power. 


Just think what it will mean to you to have 
twice as good a memory. H. Q. Smith, Manager 
of the Multigraph Sales Company of Montreal, 
says: 


‘Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth 
has a most remarkable Memory Course. It is sim- 
ple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet with one 
hour a day of practice, anyone—I don’t care who 
he is—can improve his memory 100% in a week 
and 1000% in six months.” 


And we could show you hundreds of other let- 
ters similar to Mr. Smith’s——received in the 
last month alone. After a few hours with Mr. 
Roth’s Course you will be amazed and fascinated 
at the new sense of confidence and power that 
will be yours. 


You will be freed forever from *>2 artificial 
es tricks to which most of ~s have been 
slaves, 


You will learn to remember instantly 


Names and Faces 
What You Read . 
Speeches You Hear 
Talks 

Business Details 
Selling Points 
Legal Points 
Conversations 
Pirtures 

History and Dates 
Streets and Numbers 


Business Figures 
Statistics 

Facts 

References 

Sermons and Lectures 
Business Report- 

Good Stories 

School Lessons 
Household Duties 
Business* Appointments 
Social Engagements 


And you will find it, not hard work as you 
might suspect, but just as much fun as playing 
an absorbing game. For Mr. Roth makes the 
act of remembering an easy, natural, automatic 
process of the mind. 


Send No Money ; 


Don’t send a single penny. Merely fill out 
and mail the coupon. By return post, all charges 
prepaid, the complete Roth Memory Course wiil 
be sent to your home. 


Study it one evening—more if you like— 
then if you feel that you can not afford to keep 
this great aid to more dollars-—tv bigger re- 
sponsibilities—to fullest success in life, mail it 
back to the publishers within five days and you 
will owe nothing. 


Mr. Roth’s fee for personal instruction to 
classes limited to fifty members is $1,000 byt 
in order to secure nation-wide distribution for 
the Roth Memory Course at the time above all 
others when Americans need all the self-improve- 
ment they can get, the publishers have put the 
price at only $5. 


If a better memory means only one-tenth as 
much to you as it has to thousands of other 
business men and women, mail the coupon to- 
day——-NOW——but don’t put it off and forget—— 
as those who need the Course the very worst are 
apt to do. Send the coupon in or write a Jetter 
= before the low introductory price is with- 
rawn, 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Dndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education Dept. 3611 
119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent and (Harper's Weekly) 





Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the Course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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to down 


ere is perhaps 

the hair’s commonest 
enemy. Dandruff bides its 
time. It gives mighty little 
warning. Some fine day 
you wake up to the fact 
that your hair is actually 
guilty of desertion. 


Of course, there’s really 
no excuse for giving aid and 
comfort to our hair’s nat- 
ural enemy, dandruff, 
nowadays—with active, 
vigilant Packer’s Tar Soap 


on guard. 


Finger-tip the thick, 
pine-fragrant lather right 


dandruff 


down into your scalp. 
Knead it in with a will. 


This approved method, 
if persisted in, will not only 
check dandruff, but will 
also keep your scalp pliant 
and nourished, giving it an 
opportunity to sustain 
healthy young-looking 


hair years from now. 


Isn’t “‘now” the = dest 
time to start a systematic 
drive against that insidious, 
relentless enemy of scalp 
health and hair peace — 
dandruff? Send 1oc for 
sample half-cake. 


Our Manual, ‘“The Hair and Scalp— Modern Care and Treatment,”’ contains 
36 pages of practical information. A post-card request brings you a copy. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


**Pure as the Pines’ 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes 
the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attractive. Liberal sample bottle, 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 87Y, 81 Fulton St., New York City 


———— 
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Film Play Star 
Photograph by Campbell, New York 
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in “Mr. Barnum” 
bell, New York 
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BETTY HOWE 
Film Play Star 
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Man About to 


ask me how he could borrow a sum 
of money for a certain purpose. 

And I suggested that before he sought 
to borrow any money, he should read 
the biographies of Benjamin Disraeli and 
Balzac. 

I would advise any young man who con- 
templates running in debt to read these 
two books. 

Here is a note from Disraeli’s diary, 
December 5, 1836. What a tragic vision 
it presents—one of the most brilliant men 
in England hesitating to accept a dinner- 
invitation for fear of being arrested for 
debt! He writes: 

“Our county Conservative Dinner, which 
will be the most important assembly of 
its kind yet held, takes place on the 9th 
inst. I have been requested to move the 
principal toast ‘The House of Lords.’ I 
trust there is no danger of my being 
nabbed, . . . . inasmuch as, in all proba- 
bility, I am addressing my future constit- 
uents.” 


RR sseme a young man wrote to 


N his later years Disraeli wrote these 

words: 

“If youth but knew the fatal misery 
they are entailing on themselves the mo- 
ment they accept a pecuniary credit to 
which they are not entitled, how they 
would start in their career! How pale they 
would turn! How they would tremble and 
clasp their hands in agony at the preci- 
pice on which they are disporting! Debt 
.... hath a small beginning but a giant’s 


A Course of Reading for a Young 


A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 
























Run into Debt 


growth and strength. When we make the 
monster, we make our master, who haunts 
us at all hours and shakes his whip of 
scorpions forever in our sight. Faustus, 
when he signed the bond with blood, did 
not secure a doom more terrific.” 

How many hours of bitter agony and 
regret are mirrored in that paragraph! 


ALZAC’S life is even more pitiable. I 

know of no more pathetic picture in all 
history than that of this great genius, toil- 
ing relentlessly at his desk from two o’clock 
in the morning, adding story to story and 
novel to novel — afraid to pause for even a 
single hour lest his creditors close in upon 
him. 

There are, of course, exceptional circum- 
stances under which a young man is justi- 
fied in running into debt.. His debt may 
secure an education, for example, and so 
add greatly to his earning power. But be 
very slow to assume that your circum- 
stances are exceptional. 

Before you decide that you are justified 
in running into debt, read the lives of these 
two men, and the lives of Cicero, William 
IV, Bret Harte, Eugene Field and Mark 
Twain. These great nx i. spent the best 
years of their lives in paying ~ or dead 
horses. They managed to be great in 
spite of constant, irritating financial worry. 

But the world will never know how much 
greater they might have been had their 
minds been wholly freed for constructive 
work instead of burdened with the misery 
of debt. 


Next month, on this page, Bruce Barton will write.an editorial entitled 


“You Have Heard His Name So Often: Let Me Present Him to You.” 
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XQUISITE garments that have been washed with Ivory Soap are a delight to sight, 


smell and touch. 


Colored clothes are as attractive as ever. Ivory Soap, being free from uncombined alkali, 
cannot fade delicate shades. White fabrics cannot be discolored by the white Ivory lather. 


They have the sweet unobtrusive fragrance of complete cleanliness. Ivory is so free from 
unsaponified oil that it does not stick to the fabric; the rinsing removes every particle of 
suds and dirt. Ivory leaves after it only the pleasing natural odor of its own clean self. 


Their fineness of weave is unimpaired. The copious Ivory lather avoids all strain on the 
fabric by washing the garments without rubbing. And it is so mild that it does not weaken 
a single thread. 


IVORY SOAP. . [@#] .. 994% PURE 
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Illustrated by 
LE PORTER HOSKINS 


This is one of the most ex- 
traordinary short stories 
this or any other maga- 
zine ever published. 


It is by 


BASIL 
KING 


who makes a specialty of 
the extraordinary. He is 
the man who wrote “The! 
Street Called Straight,” 
“The Inner Shrine” and 
“The Wild Olive.” 


Mhe GHOST’S STORY 


TRAVULURDRLEGEUURNATUUD 


VUPUREE URGE EUUEVERU ET EDEL EERE CCE 


Fast HE girl who takes this down at my dic- 
Writing : tation cannot see me. She never heard 
_ of me. Except for the fact that I shall 
Mention it, she would not known my name. 
Thave found her by chance. 
| Wandering, wandering, wandering, as if the wind of the 
mimer blew me in its course, I have come on her in a 
lien above the Hudson, where the long suburbs of New 
mk thin away toward the country. She is sitting in a 
mimer-house. On a table before her is what they call a 
hija-board. Her hand is on it, though she herself. is 
aking and laughing with another girl who sits beside her 
ting. Neither of them has felt my approach. Neither 
-" I am here, till now that the girl’s hand begins 
»44m a ghost. 


im, ™ just such a ghost as you have heard about, read 


> and talked about, as long as you can remember. 

you have seen me, you have probably been frightened. 

at ere whether you have seen me or not. Some 
. 

a Rittenshaw saw me on the stairs of the New Nether- 
: Club. Daisy Rittenshaw saw me on the terrace of 
eeuse at Presbrey. Old Dr. Galloway saw me in the 
Ohis church in Fifth Avenue. My daughter Connie 

€ in the hall of our own home at Rhinefields. All 
= “aa reason to see me. But Harvey Breck saw 
MO reason at all that I am aware of. He must be 

# 8S the word goes among people who are not 


ghosts. Other people may have seen me, but I cannot be 
sure. . 

I like to be seen. When I am, I feel that fate has been 
to some extent transcended, that the inexorable law of 
death has been overruled. I have never been resigned to 
the condition. I can hardly understand even now why I 
should be cut off from the world in which men are doing 
things. In all but the actuality of taking part, I am in 
New York. I haunt the spots in which my time was 
spent; I cannot wrest myself away from them. Of my 
many desires the strongest is to force my way in among the 
men, the women and the interests which were all I ever 
cared for and are all I care for still. 

So I like to be seen. Or rather, I should like it if those 
who saw me were not terrified. But why should I, Nicholas 
Desborough, freeze a man’s blood just because he happens 
to catch a glimpse of me, when all our lives we have been 
accustomed to lunch and dine together, to go yachting and 
fishing together, to crack jokes, to exchange good stories 
and to run in and out of each other’s offices a dozen times 
a day? I am not different now. I am just as I was. I 
like the old faces and the old places—that is, I should 
like them, if you would let me in on things. But nobody 
does. 

As an illustration of this let me tell you what happened 
when Harvey Breck saw me at the New Netherlands Club. 
I am constantly there, notwithstanding the tragedy of 
which it was the scene. You might expect me to shun the 
place. But no! I like to return todt.- I return to it as 
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often as possible. How often that is I can scarcely say,. 
for I am losing the power to reckon time. 

But on the occasion of which I speak I was in the 
smoking-room. It must have been late at night because 
with the exception of two or three widely scattered groups 
the place was empty. A number of us were there, however, 
moving about restlessly. 

Let me say in passing that we always recognize each 
other; but we rarely hold communication. We don’t want 
to. Our aims are concentrated on establishing touch with 
the world we have left behind. Those who are in the same 
plight as ourselves excite pity, but no desire for inter- 
course. However intimate we have been, we regard each 
other now with silent constraint and aloofness. So that 
evening there were in the smoking-room a number of the 
fellows I had known, bent on the same purpose as myself 
—that of getting back, of getting in, of having some one 
say, “Hello, old chap!” or give a friendly nod. 

You have no idea how little we are changed. On that 
particvlar evening I could single out half a dozen men of 
whom I was uncertain at times as to whether they were 
among the so-called living or the so-called dead. With re- 
gard to those whom I had known well, I had of course 
no doubt. In their case I had heard of the transition; I 
had sometimes attended the funerals. But there were 
others at whom I had to look twice—three times—in order 
to fix their state to my satisfaction. 

This I could always do after a little consideration. 
There are differences to be noted—and yet not differences 
apparent at a glance. For example, there was a fellow 
named Charlie Swett: I had known him for perhaps 
thirty years, without ever having known him well. 

He had been in his last year at St. Paul’s when I 4 
arrived there as a kid, and in the same way I had 
been a few years behind him both at Harvard and 
in New York. I had therefore never kept track 
of him; and now when I saw him with a party 
of six, as hearty, as hale and as well 


N. 


ae 
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dressed as any of them, I had to look closely before 1 
could judge. It was a party, I say, of six, Four were 
playing bridge. Two were looking on. Of the two who 
were looking on, Charlie Swett was one. He sat with 
arm thrown carelessly along the back of Tom Dallinger's 
chair, and was looking over his shoulder into his cards, 
The other looker-on was in relatively the same Position 
behind old man Egerton; but while old man Egerton some. 
times turned round and addressed a remark to his fren 
Tom Dallinger never did so to Charlie Swett. He didn't 
know he was there. No one saw him but ourselyes, 

No one saw any of us but ourselves. And yet we wep 
roaming about, all over the place, joining this group or that 
group or the other group, and getting next to old acquaint- 
ances, though always in the end turning away di 
Charlie Swett had been a favorite with everyone. He had 
never gone anywhere without finding a welcome. Andy 
here he was, ignored, unseen, unthought of. He wasg 
wardly nonchalant; but I could read his dismay—the 
may I myself knew so well—at being left out forever” 

So we moved from. table to table in the persistent hope 
of being recognized. To us it seemed—unreasonably, I 
admit—that the fellows were as heartless in di 
our presence as if it had been a put-up job. We could se 
them so perfectly! -We could follow their conversations 
and watch their games! If they could only have a 
that we were wandering about, in every room of the ¢ 

And so when I saw a vacant armchair in a circle of tien, 
every one of whom I had known more or less well I 

dropped into it. In doing this Iwas 
attracted by the name of Jim Ritter 
shaw. It was a name ~ hich even among 

“ his friends was never pronounced tow 

y except with a mental shudder. 
Ned Allenby was speaking, 
back in his chair, a foot resting ofa 
knee. mee 
“Tt’s all very well to talk of 
tions; but the facts are the facts:” 
may go back to Presbrey; but he" have 
a good deal to swallow in doing sa” 
“He -wont be the only one wholld 
the swallowing,” Chase Holford yawned. 
“Somebody else will have to take 
deuced bitter pill.” Se 
I knew the reference was to Daisy, 
though in a club her name could m 
be pronounced. I knew too whalme 
and Jim were about. to do, and aaa 
it no longer had an emotion. 2a 
at least, I had passed beyond. Tf ii 
tened with interest, it was in the hope 
my own name might come up. It might oom 
up with some uncomplimentary expressiOm® ® 
opinion, but even that would be something. ~~ 
Other observations were along the same lines. 


“You hound! came from Dawson Rhodes, from Angus Mae 


Take that.” 1 
heard the 


wor 


and from Phil Desmoulins. Al] agreed on the pam 
that Jim and Daisy would find it difficult 10] 


a the thing up again, even if their reunion was ¢ 


heard nothing 


else. 


name. . 
Harvey Breck had said nothing. He was@ 
across the irregular circle from me, and seems 
to be following the talk. Stretched out in his chait, @% 
between his fingers, it seemed to me that he @)P5is 
bored. ¥ 
Suddenly Breck leaped forward, leaning toward m™ 
eyes starting from his head. a 
“My God, look at that!” 
But Angus MacLeod laughed. 
“Look at what?” 
Harvey was on his feet—backing away from me 
“It’s Nick Desborough.” 


agi 





mathe shining muzzle of Jim's revolver and Daisy herself walking on the terrace, there was-not, as far as | am aware, the space of a second. When 
the tumed, | was waiting, not ten paces away. She threw up both hands, and tottering forward with a shriek, fell with her face on the gravel 
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Suddenly Breck leaped forward, leaning toward me, his eyes starting from his head. “My God, look at that!” But Angus MacLeod laughed. “Look at what?” 


They were all on their feet now, looking not at me but 
at Harvey. 

“Nick—nothing!” came with a guffaw from Phil Des- 
moulins. “You’ve got ’em again, Harvey.” 

“T tell you I see him-—right there in that chair.” 

I sat and smiled at him. 

“You're quite right, Harvey,” I said. 
thunder have you to be afraid of?” 

Dawson Rhodes came and shook Harvey by the shoulder. 

“Wake up, old Harvey,” he laughed. “You're like a 
dog that’s been dreaming.” 

“He’s gone,” Harvey breathed with relief, though he 
continued to back away from what he took to be my empty 
chair.. “But I swear to God, boys, I saw him.” 

“Of course you saw him,” Ned Allenby coaxed. “Now 
come along home with me, old top. We'll take a taxi.” 

“T—saw—him,” Harvey affirmed with emphasis. 

“Well, who the dickens is saying you didn’t see him?” 
Chase Holford asked in his slow, yawning voice. “Sit down 
again, everybody, and let’s have another drink.” 

But no one sat down. As a matter of fact, I saw that 
beneath the chaffing to which Harvey was subjected there 
was a queer uneasiness. My name too produced a mental 
shudder, perhaps more uncannily than Jim’s. 

Men left the other groups and came forward with, 
“What’s the row?” on their lips. 

“Saw Nick Desborough, did he? 
been a pretty sight.” 

“What did he look like, Harvey?” 

“He looked just as he always did,” Harvey answered 
breathlessly. “Was dressed in a blue serge suit—” 

“Had on a blue serge suit that afternoon!” 

“And now he’s got nothing to change to.” 

“Did he speak to you?” 


“But what in 


Well, that must have 


“T saw his lips move, but I didn’t hear anything. He 
smiled and nodded, too.” 

“That was civil of him.” 

“And seemed to know me.” 

“We all know you, Hurvey, old friend, only not in just 
this shape.” 

“T tell you I saw him.” 

“Well, now, go home, like a good fellow, and sleep 
off. We'll all go home.” 

Which was what they did. They melted away by twos 
and threes, jest and bravado in their tones, and something 
creepy in their hearts. Harvey Breck hadn't convinced 
them; and yet they were eager to get away. 

Presently no one was left in the big dark building buta 
few attendants and ourselves. 

We still wandered about the rooms desperately, home 
lessly. 

We hate the hours between midnight and morning, the 
hours in which the living go to bed and forget, but in which 
we are always awake remembering. 


Second | WAS born in New York, of what you would 
Writing: call a well-known and well-to-do family. 
The topics presented to my early mind were 
food, relations, playthings and God. ; ae 

Food and relations stayed by me of necessity. God am 
the playthings went together. 

I remember well the day on which I discarded all linger 
ing belief in a nonmaterial power. Jim Rittenshaw = 
were walking out from Concord to St. Paul’s. We @ : 
of religion, as boys more often do than their elders pe 
haps suspect. . 

“Do you believe all that >” I asked anxiously, of Jim. 

“Not adamn’ word,” was his vigorous reply. 
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1 ist admit that the reply was a relief to me. I hadn't 


iived a “damn’ word” of it either, but I had never had 
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With some similar instinct my wife didn’t care for As J 


jm. After Connie’s birth she grew nervous, anemic, 
msicious. Loving me with an intense, jealous de- 


rage to declare my skepticism. Now that some one 
was brave enough to lead, I was willing to follow. 
iwas then perhaps fourteen years of age. 
Do you say your prayers?” Jim asked after we had 
ped a little while in silence. 
that I hedged. 
im not going to say them to-night.” 
id I didn’t. 
ever said prayers again. As I grew older, I formu- 
mimy unbelief into what you might call a creed. I did 
elieve in a God; I did not believe in the truth of the 
= I did not believe in the unrighteousness of sin, or 
p righteousness of what people called righteousness; 
pt believe in virtue or pity or unselfishness; I did 
lieve in the future life of what is commonly de- 
fas asoul. If I had active beliefs, they might be 
imed up in the phrases “the survival of the fittest,” and 
ty man for himself.” 
king things over together, as Jim and I did at inter- 
@il through adolescence and early manhood, we came 
f conclusion that if there was nothing divine, then 
was only the human. The human presented itself 
igh our senses and desires. Since that was all there 
Why not, as we expressed it, “go ahead”? 
i we went. We knew that considerations of health 
Mportant, and in that respect agreed to act as a re- 
fon each other. It was our nearest approach during 
for days to anything of the nature of control. 
fmarried in our late twenties. 
‘wife was Caroline Welland. One daughter was born 
swe had been married a little more than a year. We 
© other children. 
Mmarried Daisy de Windt. She was a beautiful girl 
teen, who took a dislike to me from the minute of 
duction. On my part I admired, though I didn’t like. 


Bit 


wiedness, she wanted me to love her in the same way, 


ad I couldn’t. 


In proportion as she lost her health, 


Se lost what beauty she had possessed,—never very 
mich—and we grew estranged. 


My separation from Jim began with our two mar- 


mages. While there was no difference between us as 
men, Our wives kept us apart. 


We met in clubs and 
, but no longer with the old familiarity.. The 


thought of Daisy’s disapproval was always in his 
mind, and in mine the thought of Caroline’s. Neither 
tus would have admitted the fact to the other; but 
tach knew it was there. 


We lived through eighteen years like that. Then 
came a change. 


began to seek me out. We went back to 


‘mething like the intimacy of schoolboy days. 
We planned fishing and shooting excursions to- 


, in winter in the South, in summer in 
. Caroline was always unwilling to let 


mgo, but I went. I learned by degrees that 


didn’t care whether Jim went or not. 
us in our late forties we came to a new 

of freedom—mine through taking it 
main force, Jim’s because his wife 
itwant him. Whether he still cared 


aything for her or not I couldn’t tell, 
because 


| 
4 


by a kind of tacit agreement we 
away from the subject of wives. 
uit domestic establishments were 
ugh not quite the same. Jim 
a2 apartment in New York and a fine 
eat Presbrey on Long Island. We had 


ter, 
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a house in East Seventy-eighth Street and a farm at Rhine- 
fields on the Hudson. Jim was therefore more conveniently 
situated than I for running in and out of town. 

To that simple fact was due much of what afterward 
happened. 

There was a day in the summer when he motored me 
cut to Presbrey to lunch, to bring me back in time to 
catch an evening train for Rhinefields. The object ‘of this 
trip was not less innocent than a comparison between his 
method of growing sugar-beets and mine. That it should 
result as it did! 

I had not seen Jim’s wife for nearly two years. She was 
now thirty-six, and more beautiful than she had been when 
he married her. Moreover she was childless, idle, bored, 
tired of luxury, tired of entertaining and being entertained, 
and above all tired of Jim. Outwardly haughty, cold and 
distinguished, she was at heart as crazy as a gypsy for the 
wild and exciting. 

I can only say that she saw me with other eyes than 
those of the young wife of eighteen. I saw her differently 
too. 

All that summer and the next winter we kept the new 
passion to ourselves. Neither Jim nor Caroline suspected 
it. If Daisy and I had qualms of honor, we steadied our- 
selves by 
reference 
to our 
creeds. Jim 
had worked 
out a creed 
like mine, and 
had taught it to 
Daisy. Self 
was its law, 
and _self-ful- 
fillment, as 
we called it, 


im ered back 


and clutched the banis- 
he must have lost 


sight of me. 


—— 


its pre- 
dominat- 
ing im- 
pulse. 
But by 
the second 
midsummer we 
agreed that the de- 
ception was getting on our 
nerves. It was not quite de- 
cevtion, either, for all our little 
world had come to know of our 
mutual situation with the exceptions 
of Caroline and Jim. We reached a time 
when we agreed that they too must be en- 
lightened. 
Our plans were quite (Continued on page 138) 














elist-historian of the living present; in this most 

crisis-crammed year of the world since the time of 
Christ this new novel therefore has an interest so tre- 
mendous as to command the attention of every American. 
For Major Hughes is not only, like Balzac, “the secretary 
of society” but also the dramatist and interpreter of 
to-day’s happenings—those terrific events which are so 
big and world-shaking that mere newspaper accounts give 
us no grasp of them. Out of thesé tremendous facts of to- 
day—facts which Major Hughes has verified with the same 
painstaking research that gave “The Unpardonable Sin” 
such uncompromising power— 
“The Cup of Fury” is built. 

Marie Louise Webling, the cen- 
tral figure of the story, is an 
American girl who had run away 
from home with a_ theatrical 
troupe. While playing in a Berlin 
music-hall she had attracted the 
notice of Sir Joseph and Lady 
Webling because of her resem- 
blance to their daughter, who had 
recently died.. The Weblings had 
finally persuaded her to leave the 
stage and come to them as their 
adopted daughter. She had been 
happy in this new life until the 
day when, returning to the great 
London house of the Weblings 
stricken by the news of the Lusi- 
tania tragedy, a more personal 
shock befell her. . 

Two nightgowned tots, children 
of the Weblings’ beloved daughter 
who had died, waylaid Marie 
Louise. Presently she found her- 
self seeing them to bed and hear- 
ing their prayers; and the little 
boy ended: “We t’ank Dee, O 
Dod, for making sink dat old 
Lusitania.” And the little girl 
added: “Amen.” 

Horrified, Marie: Louise de- 
manded to know where they got 
such an idea, and learned that 
Fraiilein, their German governess, 
was responsible. But when Marie 
Louise took the matter to Lady 
Webling, that ample and kindly 
person declined to dismiss the gov- 
erness. And here it was that the 
first ugly suspicion of her adopted 
parents came to Marie Louise. 

For the Weblings were Ger- 
mans, though they had lived long years in England and by 
their large generosity and apparent loyalty to Britain had 
there won love, respect and knightly honors. And that 
same evening when Lady Webling introduced Marie Louise 
to a “Nicky” Easton, who was to take her in to dinner, she 
disliked him for a flavor of German in his accent. 

But then, Marie Louise was in no mood to like anyone 
that night, though her quick-tongued American friend 
Polly Widdicombe cheered her up a little by her successful 
duel with the high and mighty Lady Clifton-Wyatt, and 
dour old Mr. Verrinder, who was “something in the Gov- 
ernment,” pleased her by certain apt and eloquent silences. 
When, however, a shipbuilder named Davidge—an Amer- 
ican with a superb brow and a look of success—said on 
meeting her, “I’ve had the pleasure of meeting you be- 
fore, haven’t I?” she snubbed him with a flat “I think 
not.” In after years, Marie Louise and Davidge were to 
see something mystical and intended in that meeting. 


"Te Cup of Fury” is the work of America’s one nov- 
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“THE CUP OF FURY” 


It was not long after this dinner-party at the Weblingy’ 
that Sir Joseph said to Marie Louise: 

“My darling, I have a little favor to ask of you. Some. 
times, you see, when I am having a big dealing on the 
Stock Exchange, I do not like that everybody knows my 
business. Too many people wish to know all I do, so they 
can be doing the same. What everybody knows helps 
nobody. It is my wish to get this envelope to a man with- 
out somebody finding out something, understand?” 

“Yes, Papa!” Marie Louise answered with the utmost 
confidence that what he did was good and wise and straight 
—though she experienced a qualm when he told her it was 
Easton to whom she was to give 
the message. 

And this sort of thing con- 
tinued, even when they went to 
the country for the summer. 
(There, it may be noted, Marie 
Louise, with other young women, 
helped with farm work, so as to 
release men for the trenches, and 
was photographed for the illus- 
trated papers doing it. And soon 
afterward one of these pictures fell 
into the hands of Marie Louise’s 
American sister—who had married 
an anarchistic loafer named Nud- 
dle.) Back in London, Sir Joseph 
had a stroke of paralysis. On his 
recovery he presented Marie 
Louise with twenty thousand 
pounds. Soon afterward the crisis 
came. Marie Louise came home 
one day to find Sir Joseph and 
Lady Webling confronted by Mr. 
Verrinder with damning evidence 
that they were German spies. 

Overwhelmed, Marie Louise 
heard the evidence against the 
people she had loved and trusted 
too well—the evidence, too, that 
enmeshed her with them. She ac- 
companied them upstairs to help 
them make ready for their trip to 
the Tower—and was too late to 
stop them when they took the 
poison that brought them and 
their plottings to a dreadful end 
a half-hour later. 

Verrinder found it hard to be 
lieve that Marie Louise could 
have been so gullible as to, carry 
Sir Joseph’s messages in ignorance 
of their contents. But he let her 
go, provided she returned to 
America and gave her oath not to reveal what she knew. 

Marie Louise went to New York—followed by a sectét- 
service man. In New York she was accosted by Easton, 
who had won freedom by turning state’s evidence; now he 
sought to regain Germany’s good will by new Spy 
work. In New York, too, Marie Louise ran actos 
Polly Widdicombe. Polly invited her to visit her in W ash- 
ington, and on the train thither Marie Louise met, the 
shipbuilder Davidge. They arrived late in the capital; 
and as Polly lived in the country, Marie Louise decided 
to go to a hotel. She found the hostelries all full, how- 
ever; but while she was sitting forlornly in the lobby of 
the Shoreham she caught sight of Lady Clifton- Wyatt 
Here was a refuge; but Lady Clifton-Wyatt seemed af 
to recognize her. And when she said, “My dear Lady 
Clifton-Wyatt, I am Miss Webling—Marie Louise. Dont 
you know me?” the Englis..woman replied: 

“T did. ~But I don’t.” 
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A S she came out of the first hotel of her selection 
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and rejection, Marie Louise asked the car- 
starter the name of another. He mentioned the 
New Willard. 

It was not far, and she was there before she had time to 
teover from the staggering effect of Lady Clifton-Wyatt’s 
thidgeonlike snub. As timidly as the waif and estray that 
ite was, she ventured into the crowded, gorgeous lobby 
with its lofty and ornate ceiling on its big columns. At 
mé side a long corridor ran brokenly up a steep hill. It 
"populous with loungers who had just finished their din- 
MS Or were waiting for a chance to get into the dining- 
Noms. Orchestra-music was lilting down the aisle. 

When Marie Louise had threaded the crowd and reached 
the desk, a very polite and eager clerk asked her if she had 
‘servation. He seemed to be as regretful as she when she 
waid no. He sighed: “We’ve turned away a hundred 
ple in the last two hours.” 

She accepted her dismissal dumbly, then paused to ask: 

fl do you by any chance know where Grinden 
is ” 

















He shook his head and turned to another clerk to ask: 
you know of a hotel here named Grinden Hall?” 
other shook his head too. There was a vast amount 
shaking going on everywhere in Washington. He 
b “I’m new here.” Nearly everybody seemed to 
tew here. It seemed as if the entire populace had 
"wed into a ready-made town. 
¢ Louise had barely the strength to explain: “Grin- 
' x 1S not an hotel: it is a home, in Rosslyn, wherever 
































Rosslyn—that’s across the river in Virginia.” 
you know, by any chance, Major Thomas Wid- 
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Tue foremost American writer is telling in this novel the romance of an 
American girl entangled in the most dramatic events the war has produced. 








He shook 
his head. 

Major Widdi- 
combe was a big 
man, but the town . 
was fairly swarming with men bigger than he. There 
were shoals of magnates, but giants in their own com- 
munities were petty nuisances here pleading with room- 
clerks for cots and with head-waiters for bread. The lobby 
was a thicket of prominent men set about like trees. Sev- 
eral of them had the Congressional look. Later history 
would record them as the historic statesmen of titanic de- 
bates, men by whose eloquence and leadership and com- 
mittee-room toil the repub!’ would be revolutionized in 
nearly every detail, and billicss made to flow like water. 

As Marie Louise collected ier porter and her hand- 
luggage for her next exit, she saw Ross Davidge just 
coming in. She stepped behind a large politician or some- 
thing. She forgot that she owed Davidge *money, and 
she felt a rather pleasurable agitation in this game of 
hide-and-seek, but something made her shy of Davidge. 
For one thing, it was ludicrous to be caught being turned 
out of a second hotel. 

The politician walked away, and Davidge would have 
seen Marie Louise if he had not stopped short and turned 
a cold shoulder on her, just as the distant orchestra, which 
had been crooning one of Jerome Kern’s most insidiously 
ingratiating melodies, began to blare with all its might the 
sonorities of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Miss Webling saw the people in the alley getting to their 
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feet slowly, awkwardly. A number of army and navy offi- 
cers faced the music and stood rigid at attention. The 
civilians in the lobby who were already standing began to 
pull their hats off sheepishly like embarrassed peasants. 
People were still as self-conscious as if the song had just 
been written. They would soon learn to feel the tremen- 
dous importance of that eternal query, the only national 
anthem, perhaps, that ever began with a question and ended 
with a prayer. Americans would soon learn to salute it 
with eagerness and to deal ferociously with men—and 
women too—who were slow to rise. 

Marie Lcuise watched Davidge curiously. He was mani- 
festly on fire with patriotism, but he was ashamed to show 
it, ashamed to stand erect and click his heels. He fum- 
bled his hat and slouched, and looked as if he had been 
caught in some guilt. He was indeed guilty of a childish 
fervor. He wanted to shout, he wanted to weep, he wanted 
to fight somebody; but he did not know how to express 
himself without striking an attitude, and he was incapable 
of being a poseur—except as an American posily affects 
poselessness. 


HEN the anthem ended, people sank into their 

chairs with sighs of relief; the officers sharply re- 
Jaxed; the civilians straightened up and felt at home again. 
Ross Davidge marched to the desk, not noticing Marie 
Louise, who motioned to her porter to come along with her 
luggage and went to hunt shelter at the Raleigh Hotel. She 
kept her taxi now and left her hand-baggage in it while 
she received the inevitable rebuff. From there she trav- 
eled to hotel after hotel, marching in with the dismal assur- 
ance that she would march right out again. 

The taxi-driver was willing to take her to hotels as long 
as they and her money lasted. Her strength and her pa- 
tience gave out first. At the Lafayette she advanced wear- 
ily, disconsolately to the desk. She saw Ross Davidge 
stretched out in a big chair. He did not see her. His 
hat was pulled over his eyes, and he had the air of angry 
failure. If he despaired, what chance had she? 

She received the usual regrets from the clerk. As she left 
the desk, the floor began to wabble. She hurried to an 
inviting divan and dropped down beaten and distraught. 
She heard some one approach, and her downcast eyes saw 
a pair of feet move up and halt before her. 

Since Lady Clifton-Wyatt’s searing glance and words, 
Marie Louise had felt branded visibly, and unworthy of 
human kindness and shelter. She was piteously grateful 
to this man for his condescension in saying: 

“You'll have to excuse me for bothering you again. But 
I’m afraid you’re in worse trouble than I am. Nobody 
seems to be willing to take you in.” 

He meant this as a light jocularity, but it gave her a 
moment’s serious fear that he had overheard Lady Clifton- 
Wyatt’s slashing remarks, after all. But he went on: 
“Wont you allow me to try to find you a place? Don’t 
you know anybody here?” 

“T know numbers of people, but I don’t know where any 
of them are.” 

She told him of her efforts to get to Rosslyn by tele- 
phone, by telegraph, by train or taxicab. Little tears added 
a sparkle to laughter, but threatened rain. She ended with: 
“And now that I’ve unloaded my riddles on you, aren’t 
you sorry you spoke?” 

“Not yet,” he said with a subtle compliment pleasantly 
implying that she was perilous. Everybody likes to be 
thought perilous. He went on: “I don’t know Rosslyn, 
but it can’t be much of a place for size. If you have a 
friend there, we’ll find her, if we have to go to every house 
in Rosslyn.” 

“But it’s getting rather late, isn’t it, to be knocking at 
all the doors all by myself?” 

She had not meant to hint, and it was a mere coincidence 
that he thought to say: 
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“Couldn’t I go along?” 

“Thank you, but it’s out in the country rather far Tn 
afraid.” , 

“Then I must go along.” 

“I couldn’t think of troubling you.” 

The end of it was that he had his way, or she hers, anj 
both theirs. He made no nonsense of adventure OF esc: 
pade about it, and she was too well used to traveling alone 
to feel ashamed or alarmed. He led her to the taxi, tgif 
the driver that Grinden Hall was their objective and must 
be found. Then he climbed in with her, and they rode jn 
a dark broken with the fitful lightnings of street-lamps 
and motors. 

The taxi glided out M Street. The little shops of 
Georgetown went sidelong by. The cab turned 
to the left and clattered across the old aqueduct bridge, 
On a broad reach of the Potomac the new-risen moon spread 
a vast sheet of tinfoil of a crinkled sheen. This was aij 
that was beautiful about the sordid neighborhood, but it 
was very beautiful, and tender to a strange degree. 

Once across, the driver stopped and leaned round to 
call in at the door: 

“This is Rosslyn. Where do yew-all want to go next?” 

“Grinden Hall. Ask somebody.” iz: 

“Ask who? They aint a soul tew be saw.” 

They waited in the dark awhile; then Davidge got out, 
and seeing a street-car coming down through the hills like 
a dragon in fiery scales, he stopped it to ask the motorman 
of Grinden Hall. He knew nothing, but a sleepy passen- 
ger said that he reckoned that that was the fancy name of 
Mr. Sawtell’s place, and he shouted the directions: “Yew 
go raht along this road ovah the caw-tracks, and unda a 
bridge and keep a-goin’ up a ridge and ova till yew come to 
a shawp tu’n to the raht. Big whaht mansion, aint it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Davidge. “I never saw it.” 

“Well, I reckon that’s the place. Only ‘Hall’ I knaow 
about up heah.” 

The motorman kicked his bell and started off. 

“Nothing like trying,” said Davidge, and clambered i. 
The taxicab went veering and yawing over an unusually 
Virginian bad road. After a little they entered a forest. 
The driver threw on his searchlight, and it tore from 
the darkness pictures of forest eerily green in the glare—old 
trees slanting out, deep channels blackening into mysterious 
glades. The car swung sharply to the right and growled 
up a hill, curving and swirling and threatening to capsi# 
at every moment. The sense of being lost was irresistible 


ARIE LOUISE fell to pondering; suddenly she grew 
afraid to find Grinden Hall. She knew that Polly 
knew Lady Clifton-Wyatt. They might have met sine 
Polly wrote that letter. Lady Clifton-Wyatt had pe 
—had doubtless—told Polly all about Marie Louise. 
would probably refuse her shelter. She knew Polly: there 
was no middle ground between her likes and dislikes; sh 
doted or she hated. She was capable of smothering he 
friends with affection and of making them ancient enemits 
in an instant. For her enemies she had no use or toleralitt 
She let them know her wrath. 

The car stopped. The driver got down and went for 
ward to a narrow lane opening from the narrow 
There was a signboard there. He read it by the light 
the moon and a few matches. He came back and said) 

“Here she is. Grinden Hall is what she says 0 
theah signbode.” 

Marie Louise was in a flutter. 

“What time is it?” she asked. 

Davidge held his watch up and lighted a match. 

“A little after one.” 

“Tt’s awfully late,” she said. : 

The car 4 turning at right angles now, and fol 
a narrow track curling through a lawn studded 2 
shrubbery. There was a moment’s view of all Washing 7 
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ond the valley of the moon-illumined river. Its lights 
ped In a patient vigilance. It had the look of the holy 
ily that it is. The Capitol was like a mosque in Mecca, the 
Xs of the faithful who believe in freedom and equality. 
Washington Monument, picked out from the dark by 
“archlight, was a lofty steeple in a dream-world. 
- idge caught a quick breath of piety and reverence. 
uise was too frightened by her own destiny to 
of the world’s anxieties. , 
“, cat raced round the circular road. Her eyes were 
Hed from the drowsy town, small with distance, to 
mminent majesty of a great Colonial portico with 
: mms tall and stately and white, a temple of Parthe- 
with Miles dignity in the radiance of the priestly moon. There 
ton AD @light in any window, no sign of life. 
a | stopped. But—Marie Louise simply dared not 





~~ beautiful overhead if you're going that way,” Davidge quoted. He set out briskly, but Marie Louise hung back. “Aren't you afraid to 


push on when you can’t see where you're going?” she demanded. 


face Polly and risk a scene in the presence of Davidge. She 
tapped on the glass and motioned the driver to go on. 
He could not believe her gestures. She leaned out and 
whispered: 

“Go on—go on! I'll not stop!” 

Davidge was puzzled, but he said nothing; and Marie 
Louise made no explanation till they were outside again, 
and then she said: 

“Do you think I’m insane?” 

“This is not my party,” he said. She tried to explain: 
“There wasn’t a light to be seen. They couldn’t have got 
my telegram. They weren’t expecting me. They may not 
have been at home. I hadn’t the courage to stop and 
wake the house.” 

That was not her real reason, but Davidge asked for 
no other. If he noted that she was strangely excited over 
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“*What was I to have?” Marie Louise was able to mock her. “Wasn't I to have at least Westminster Abbey to live in? 
And one of the Crown princes for a husband?” 


a 


‘ : . Bat 
a trifle like getting a few servants and a hostess out of bed, he chuckled: “It’s certainly better than going alone 
he made no comment. When she pleaded: what will you do when you get there?” Marie Louis 
“Do you mind if I go back to Washington with you?” “T’ll go to the railroad station and sit up, 
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gmounced. “I’m no end sorry to have been such a 
“Nuisance!” he protested, and left his intonation to 
savey all the compliments he dared not utter. 

Phe cab dived into another woods and ran clattering 
on a roving hill-road. Up the opposites steep it went 
wha weary gait. It crawled to the top with turtlelike 
sr. Davidge knew the symptoms, and he frowned in 
ie shadow, yet smiled a little. 

"The car went banging down, held by a squealing brake. 
searchlight grew faint, and in the glimmer there was 

'gaose shave at the edge of a hazardous bridge over the 
fp, deep ravine. The cab rolled forward on the rough 

ganks under its impetus, but it picked up no speed. Half- 
fy across, it stopped. 

MWhatever is the matter!” Marie Louise exclaimed. 

“Davidge leaned out and called to the driver, ‘“What’s 
ematter now?” though he knew full well. 

“Gas is gone, I reckon,” the fellow snarled as he got 
gm. After a moment’s examination he confirmed his 
mosis. ‘Yep, gas is all gone. I been on the go too 
ig on this one call.” 
"ii heaven’s name, where can you get some more gaso- 
ie?” said Marie Louise. 

Nearest garodge is at Rosslyn, I reckon, lady.” 
“flow far is that?” 
"7G hate to say, lady. Three, fo’ mah's, most lahkly, 
Mprob’ly closed up.” 

9 wake it up at once.” 
No thank’y, lady. I got very po’ feet for them hills.” 

lat do you propose to do?” 

int nothin’ tew dew but wait fo’ somebody to come 


en will that be?” 

png todes mawnin’ they ought to be somebody along, 
lan or somethin.’ ” 

eerful!”- said Marie Louise. 

it'ries kind o’ sick, tew, Jooks lahk. I was engaged 
®houah, remember,” the driver reminded them as he 
fed back to his place, put his feet up on the dash- 
and let his head roll into a position of ease. 
fdimming lights waned and did not wax. By and 
ty went where lights go when they go out. There 
© light now except the moonset, shimmering mistily 
Sthe treetops of the rotunda of the forest, just enough 


7 


hasize the black of the well they were in. 
CHAPTER XVI 

Ov would she take it? 

| That was what interested Davidge most. 
fe really like? And what would she do with this 
able situation? What would the situation do with 
|for situations make people as well as people situa- 


What 


ne i et 


W was the time for an acquaintance of souls. An 
absolute dark erased them from each other’s sight. 
yes were as useless as the useless eyes of fish in sub- 
caverns. Miss Webling could have told Davidge 
lor of his eyes, of course, being a woman. But being 
B, he could not remember the color of hers, because 
a¢ noted nothing about her eyes except that they were 
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‘A Would have blundered ridiculously in describing her 
fance. His information of her character was all to 
He had seen her wandering about Washington home- 

-» aiong the crowds and turned from every door. She 
the ordeal as well as could be asked. She had 

spied his proffer of protection with neither terror nor 


t 


. 


© Supposed that in a similar plight the old-fashioned 
“or at least the ubiquitous woman of the special 
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eternal type that fictionists call “old-fashioned”—would 
have been either a bleating, tremulous gazelle or a brazen 
siren. But Miss Webling behaved like neither of these. 
She took his gallantry with a matter-of-fact reasonableness, 
much as a man would accept the offer of another man’s 
companionship on a tiresome journey. She gave none of 
those multitudinous little signals by which a woman indi- 
cates that she is either afraid that a man will try to hug 
her or afraid that he will not. She was apparently plan- 
ning neither to flirt nor to faint. 

Davidge asked in a matter-of-fact tone: 

“Do you think you could walk to town? 
says it’s only three-fo’ miles?” 

She sighed: ‘My feet would never make it. 
have- on high-heeled boots.” 

His “‘Too bad!” conveyed more sympathy than she ex- 
pected. He had another suggestion. 

“You could probably get back to the home of Mrs. Wid- 
dicombe. That isn’t so far away.” 

She answered bluntly: “I shouldn’t think of it!” 

He made another proposal without much enthusiasm. 

“Then I’d better walk in to. Washington and get a cab 
and come back for you.” 

She was even blunter about this: 
of that. You’re a wreck too.” 

He lied pluckily: ‘Oh, I shouldn’t mind.” 

“Well, I should! And I don’t fancy the thought of stay- 
ing here alone with that driver.” 

He smiled in the dark at the double-edged compliment 
of implying that she was safer with him than with the 
driver. But she did not hear his smile. She apologized 
meekly: 

“T’ve got you into an awful mess, haven’t I? I usually 
do make a mess of everything I undertake. You’d better 
beware of me after this.” 

His “T’ll risk it” was a whole cyclopedia of condensed 
gallantry. 

They sat inept for a time, thinking aimlessly, seeing 
nothing, hearing only the bated breath of the night-wind 
groping stealthily through the tree-tops, and from far be- 
neath, the still small voice of a brook feeling its way 
down its unlighted stairs. 

At last her voice murmured: 

“Are you quite too horribly uncomfortable for words?” 

His voice was a deep-toned bell somehow articulate: 

“T couldn’t be more -comfortable except for one thing. 
I’m all out of cigars.” ; 

“Oh!” He had a vague, sense of her mental struggle 
before she spoke again timidly: 

“T fancy you don’t smoke cigarettes?” 

“When I can’t get cigars; all tobacco is good.” 

Another blank of troubled silence; then: 

“T wonder if you’d say that of mine.” 

Her voice was both defiant and trepidate. He laughed. 
“T’ll guarantee to.” 

A few years before, he would have accepted a woman’s 
confession that she smoked cigarettes as a confession of 
complete abandonment to all the other vices. A few years 
further back, indeed, and he would have said that any 
man who smoked cigarettes was worthless. Since then he 
had seen so many burly heroes and so many unimpeach- 
able ladies smoke them that he had almost forgotten his 
old prejudice. 

Intolerances get out of style as suddenly as new creeds 
come in. He knew soldiers who held a lighted stub in one 
hand while they rolled a cigarette with the other. He knew 
Red Cross saints who could puff a cigarette like a prayer. 
He wondered how he or anyone had ever made such a fierce 
taboo of a wisp of aromatic leaves kindled in a tiny parcel. 
Such strange things people choose for their tests of virtue! 
tests that have nothing whatever to do with the case, 
whether savage or civilized folk invent them. 

He heard Miss Webling fumbling in a handbag. He beard 
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the click of her rings against metal. He heard the little 
noise of the portals of a cigarette-case opening. His hands 
and hers stumbled together, and his fingers selected a little 
cylinder from the row. 


H* produced a match and held the flame before her. 
He filled his eyes with her vivid features as the glow 
detached her from the dark. Of her eyes he saw only the 
big lids, but he noted her lips, pursed a trifle with the kiss- 
ing muscles, and he sighed as she blew a smoke about her 
like a goddess creating a cloud of vanishment. He lighted 
his own cigarette and threw the match away. They re- 
turned to a perfect gloom mitigated by the slight increase 
and decrease in the vividness of their tobacco-tips as they 
puffed. ° 

She was the first to speak: 

“T have a whole box of fags in my handbag. I usually 
have a good supply. When you want another—does it 
horrify you to see a woman smoke?” 

He was very superior to his old bigotry. 
contrary!” 

This was hardly honest enough; so he said: 

“Tt did once, though. I remember how startled I was 
years ago when I was in England and I saw ladies smoking 
in hotel corridors; and on the steamer coming back, there 
was a countess or something who sat in the balcony and 
puffed away. Of course, at the big dinners in London, 
they smoked, too. They did at Sir Joseph’s, I remember.” 

He did not see her wince at this name. 

“There were some odd fish surrounding old Sir Joseph. 
Some of them I couldn’t quite make out. He was just a 
little hard to get at, himself. I got very huffy at the old 
boy once or twice, I’m sorry to say. It was about ships. 
I’m a crank on ships. Everybody has at least one mania. 
That’s mine—ships. Sir Joseph and I quarreled about 
them. He wanted to buy all I could make, but he was 
in no burry to have ’em finished. I told him he talked 
more like a German trying to stop production than like a 
Britisher trying to speed it up. That made him huffy. 
I’m sorry I did him such an injustice. When you insult 
a man, and he dies—what a terrible repartee dying is! 
He had offered me a big price, too, but it’s not money I 
want to make; it’s ships. And I want to see ’em at work. 
Did you ever see a ship launched?” 

“No, I never did.” 

“There’s nothing prettier. Come over to my shipyard 
and I’ll show you. We’re going to put one over before 
long. I'll let you christen her.” 

“That would be wonderful.” 

“Tt’s better than that. The civilized world is starting 
out on the most poetic job it ever undertook.” 

“Indeed?” ° 

“Yep, The German sharks are gradually dragging all 
our shipping under water. The inventors don’t seem able 
to devise any cure for the submarines except to find ’em 
and fight ’em. They’re hard to find, and they wont fight. 
But they keep popping up and stabbing our pretty ships 
to death. And now the great game is on, the greatest 
game that civilized men ever fought with hell.” 

“What’s that?” 

“We're going to try to build ships faster than the Hun 
can sink ’em. Isn’t that a glorious job for you? Was 
there ever a—well, a nobler idea? We can’t kill the 
beast; so we’re going to try to choke him to death with 
food.” He laughed to hide his embarrassing exaltation. 

She was not afraid of it: ‘It is rather a stupendous in- 
spiration, isn’t it?” 

“Who was it said he’d rather have written Gray’s Elegy 
than taken Quebec? I’d rather have thought up this 
thought than written the Iliad. Nobody knows who in- 
vented the idea. He’s gone to oblivion already, but he 
has done more for the salvation of freedom than all the 
poets of time.” 


“Quite the 


The Cup of Fury 


This shocked her, yet thrilled her with its loftiness. She 
tbrilled to him suddenly, too. She saw that she was withip 
the aura of a fiery spirit—a business man aflame. And 
she saw in a white light that the builders of things eval 
of perishable things, are as great as the weavers of immor. 
tal words—not so well remembered, of course, for posterity i 
has only the words. Poets and highbrows scorn them, but 
living women who can see the living men are not 30 
foolish. They are apt to prefer the maker to the writer 
They reward the poet with a smile and a compliment but 
give their lives to the manufacturers, the machinists, the 
merchants. Then the neglected poets and their toadies 
the critics grow sarcastic about this and think that they 
have condemned women for materialism when they are 
themselves blind to its grandeur. They ignore the divinity 
that attends the mining and smelting and welding and 
selling of iron things, the hewing and sawing and planing 
of woods, the sowing and reaping and distribution of 
foods. They make a priestcraft and a ritual of artfyl 
language, and are ignorant of their own heresy. But since 
they deal in words, they have a fearful advantage and use 
it for their own glorification, as priests are wont to do. 

Marie Louise had a vague insight into the truth but 
was not aware of her own wisdom. She knew only that 
this Davidge who had made himself her gallarit, her mes- 
senger and servant, was really a genius, a giant. She felt 
that the rdles should be reversed and she should be waiting 
upon him. Z 

In Sir Joseph’s house there had been a bit of statuary 
representing Hercules and Omphale. The mighty one was 
wearing the woman’s kirtle and carrying her distaff, and 
the girl was staggering under the lion-skin and leaning on 
the bludgeon. Marie Louise always hated the group. It 
seemed to her to represent just the way so many women 
tried to master the men they infatuated. But Marie 
Louise despised masterable men, and she had no wish to | 
make a toy of one. Yet she had wondered if a man anda | 
woman could not love each other more perfectly if neither 
were master or mistress, but both on a parity—a team, 
indeed. 

She thought that perhaps this voluble stranger along- 
side might be a mate to experiment with. And then she 
shook herself as one shakes an ill-mannered child for an 
impudence. She reminded herself that she was undera #% 
cloud, under a legal surveillance. And what had she to 
contribute to such a partnership except a selfish wish to 
gain from this man protection, and a hunger to share in 
his ambitions? 
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AVIDGE enjoyed talking to her, at least. That com- 
forted her. When she came back from her medita- 
tions, he was saying: 

“My company is reaching out. We've bought a big 
tract of swamp, and we're filling it in and clearing it, and 
we’re going to lay out a shipyard there and turn out ships 
—standardized ships—as fast as we can. We're steadying 
the ground first, sinking concrete piles in steel casing— 
if you put ’em end to end, they’d reach twenty-five miles. 
They’re just to hold the ground together. That’s what the | 
whole country has got to do before it can really begin ! 
begin—put some solid ground under its feet. When the 
ship is launched, she mustn’t stick on the ways or in the 
mud. 

“Of course, I’d rather go as a soldier, but I’ve got ™ 
right to. I can ride or walk all day, and shoot straight 
and stand all kinds of weather; and killing Germats 
would just about tickle me to death. But this is a time 
when every man has got to do what he can do better that 
he can do anything else. And I’ve spent my life in ship- 
yards. 

“T was a common laborer first—swinging a sledge; I 
had an arm then! That was before we had compressed-a# 
riveters. I was a union man and (Continued on page 126) 
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cA WARTIME blight has fallen on the jazz and joy at the Lavender Lizard Inn and similar cabaret a 
“palaces’ throughout the land. The story that Ida M. Evans has written about it is one of her best. 
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LD ORDER 


By IDA M. EVANS 


T four o’clock of a pale Chicago afternoon in mid- 
February, in the Lavender Lizard Inn, Deloise 
4% Durnet—who got her last name from her Iowan 
Ming ancestry and her first from a dog-eared edition of 
M Terpsichorean Revue found in the bottom bureau 
mer of her first tiny La Salle Avenue bedroom—lolled 
y at a small table set back where the long opalescent 
mows made by the central electroliers shivered under 
Metull screeching impact of the Lavender Lizard’s seven- 
ce jazz band. 
Eslim white fingers carelessly interlocked about a 
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silver-and-sloe glass, the beaded hem of her orchid-hued 
chiffon fox-trot gown wiping the floor as she lolled in her 
chair at the back table, her silver-slippered feet crossed 
laxly, Deloise Durnet with much disdain in her big violet 
eyes inspected the patrons who at the moment were 
partaking of the Lavender Lizard’s jazz and joy. They 
were: 

At the large table for eight under the left central elec- 
trolier, three North Side wives, fat, forty-plus and more 
bilious than fair, were Hooverizing on light beer, making 
a thrifty glass apiece do for the afternoon, but drinking 
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up greedily all the jazz their ears could hold. At a 
small east-wall table two South Side ex-wives, thin, thirty 
and thirsty, were breaking all conservation rules on 
créme de menthe, and looking around with furtive zeal for 
some one to pay for their thirst-satisfaction. At another 
east-wall table a solitary automobile salesman was wash- 
ing his dusty brain with his second glass of dark beer—and 
carefully not responding to the visual invitation of the 
two South Siders. At the large table for eight under the 
right central electrolier were four blasé subnormal cheap- 
clothed youths 
who should have 
been. studying 
employers’ want- 
ads instead of 
gin rickeys. At 
a small table di- 
rectly behind the 
pianist were two e 
red-lipped — too 
red-lipped 
— Georgette- 
bloused, thin - 
legged West Side 
high-school 
young things 
who should have 
been studying 
their next day’s 
rhetoric ‘instead 
of gin fizzes. At 
a small table di- 
rectly in front of the trap drummer two State Street 
salesgirls—oldish girls—in Hudson seal coats and the 
latest edict in shoes, with an eyeglassed, pacifist-looking 
youth, were toying lovingly with a first order of cocktails. 
At a small west-wall table two elderly rotund Chi- 
cago bachelors were consuming boredly their pale green 
goblets and consulting their watches languidly while the 
band played—also while the band rested. At another 
west-wall table two oldish rotund Iowa milliners were 
consuming with businesslike expedition the plates of 
lobster 4 la King and the claret punch that their respect- 
ful but impatient salesman escort (secretly he wanted to 
call it a day and get home to wife and Ravenswood flat 
and dinner) had ordered for them at the firm’s expense. 
. . . . In brief addition, some dozen other persons, more 
or less interesting to civic reformers, bartenders, realist 
writers and divorce-mills were scattered around among the 
remaining fifty-five tables of the Inn—thirty-two, all told. 

Deloise Durnet turned an indolent, disdainful brown 
head toward the member of the jazzing seventeen nearest 
her and murmured, with sarcasm as Obvious as the silver- 
colored stockings on her slim crossed ankles: “Look at 
‘em. My, what a mob! I’m so crowded I can hardly 
breathe!” 

The nearest member, who happened to be the cornetist 
and a worrying family man with four children, adjusted 
the score of the “Love Me Long and Love Me Tight” fox- 
trot to his green-shaded tungsten and muttered, not with 
sarcasm but with dismal foreboding: “Ohs Lord, I see! 
Me—I’'m looking for the two weeks’ notice any day.” 

“Take it from me,” glumly murmured the trap drum- 
mer, ‘‘it’s comin’ surer than the daffodils in spring. And 
it may not be two weeks, friend: it may be ten minutes.” 

Pessimistically he sent sharp, furtive glances across the 
room to where Frick Lassman, the proprietor, a short, 
heavy-set man of pendulous, bulging cheeks and pro- 
tuberant, flaccid abdomen, was standing at one of the 
eight iridescent front doors, apparently moodily counting 
the thirty-two. The trombonist added: “Take it from 
me, this cabaret business is shot to kingdom come. And 
Lassman knows it.” 





The Old Order Changeth 


His associate laughed low and glumly. 


“Wants to sell his lease here, I heard.” on 
Another low grunt of laughter mingled with the rapid thoug 
tuning of instruments. niliner 

“He'll take it out in wanting—if you ask me.” This yon 
from the drummer. : On = 
“Yep, this has been a gay old popular joint in its time ad 


But its time’s over.” This cynically from the pianist, 
“Well, what d’ye expect?” This belligerently from the [Eig 
second violinist, who wore a small service-pin in the chunk 
braided lapel of fis iro 

his band coat, needed 
“You mutts 


think folks are ooge 
goin’ to swarm in ge. 
to guzzle booze doldrur 
and dance while He a 
their sons” — he “My 
gulped — “are get out 
standing up to Into _ 
guns?” He ag she ¢ 
twirled his bow “Call 
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though he dis- » ey 
liked it. bad tem 
The leader “That 
gave a curt sig- Bi ue in | 
nal. The cornet- a joke? 
ist glumly put we the 


the cornet to Bag oth 
his lips. The ticking 
pianist nonchal- Delois 
antly put long, sallow fingers to the keys. The man at 
the end attacked the tympani. From seventeen instru: JB, ging 


ments “‘Love Me Long and Love Me Tight”’ burst screech- Delois 
ily, busily into sound. =at his 

One of the Iowa milliners expeditiously arose and neasant] 
turned expectantly toward the salesman escort, who rose i. 


with a patient air of duty. Two of the blasé youth #. ., 
gulped down gin-rickey leavings and shot inviting glances HBjs: jo 
at the thin, thirsty, chic ex-wives—who, however, were 
shooting inviting glances at the automobile-agent—who, distand 
however, was glancing Deloise’s way. 

The precocious high-school things hastily consumed the 
remnants of their gin fizzes and ogled determinedly the ug, 
two elderly bachelors; but as these two seemed to find a’, 
it more blessed to receive than to give oglings, the girlies 
transferred their young attentions to the two remaining ting: 
blasé youths, tten’t 

The pacifist-looking youth stared slyly at Deloise, but 
one salesgirl sharply touched his arm as she bounced up 
and out of her chair at the call of the jazz. The fa, By... 
forty-plus North Side wives carefully left last driblets Hy. 4, 
of liquor in their three thrifty glasses and settled back Hig all 
agreeably in their chairs to watch the dancing, as presently 
some five or six couples prepared to trip the light—0o 
heavy, as the case might be—fantastic up and down 
around the melody-raucous, well-waxed, opalescent-lighted 
aisles and center-space. 

Deloise Durnet’s slim fingers beat an absent fox-trl 
tattoo on her silver-and-sloe glass. Habit holds; and for 
some years it had been her feet’s duty to respond @ 
the beat of the drum. But she continued to lounge 
dolently on the sleek curved-back black chair that ™& 
an artistic accompaniment to one of the Lavender Lizard’ 
sleek black refreshment-tables. It was Frick Lassmalls 
boast that he had put twenty thousand good dollars into 
the elegant furnishings of his place. 

Past her paced Lazorio, the Lizard’s head waiter, who 
in a distant year and far country had served Jiquew!s ® 
silver ice-pails to grand dukes’ friends. On an open 
he held a twenty-five-cent piece. 

He surveyed the coin with rancor. 
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“Pissa my afternoon whatta I get!” He made as 
to throw it over his shoulder toward the Iowa 

piliner and her salesman escort. 

‘Miter Lazorio slouched Jake, the Lizard’s last waiter. 

Qn his open palm he held one dime. He was regarding 

with disgust and dejection. He made as though to spit 



































































ime. cntempt over his shoulder at the blasé, cheap-clothed 
the mm at it! What’ll I do with it?”—thickly. “Buy 
the # schunk of Consolidated Steel? Put up a flat-building?” 
1 of (fis irony was moody. Jake too was a family man, and 
Oat. Hi yeded the money. 
tts Across the room came Frick Lassman, who for some 
aré i time had been vainly trying to catch Deloise his dancer’s 
m in ge. He stepped heavily, lumpily, like a man in the 
0028 FF toldrums. 
vhile He addressed Deloise brusquely: 
~ he “My Gawd, girl, are you taking a siesta? Why doncha 
are et out on the floor and put some ginger into the crowd?” 
to Into Deloise’s violet eyes flickered scornful amusement 
He 4s she answered: 
bow “Call this a crowd? Say, you might as well call twelve 
'; 3 i dimes a mint!” 
dis. Her flippant comment fanned into flame a smoldering 
bad temper. 
der “That so?” he snapped. And bad temper laid an uglier 
Sig- Hi wie in a liquor-coarsened voice. “Maybe you think it’s 
met- Mi ajoke? Well, let me tell you something, girl: you wont 
put Tye the joke if the cabaret crowds get so thin that you 
t 0 Sian others have to scratch for a hard living instead of 
The WH} kicking your silk heels for an easy one.” 
chal- Deloise shrugged, getting up leisurely from her chair. 
in at #% Jassman snapped at the passing Jake to bring him 
stru- HB drink. 
eech- Deloise looked at him rather curiously as he drank it 
-at his pendulous thick cheeks, just then beaded un- 
and pesantly with perspiration, and his thinning hair. 
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a “ort, chunky SS San SP tol 
into eieinger to- 
, the silver-and-sloe glass on the table, then walked 
r, who A oeny. . . : we 
an Small flush heightened the pink paint on Deloise’s 
» pal m cheeks. But she shook out her orchid-hued gown 





y enough, raised her eyebrows in businesslike 
to the automobile-agent and stepped down the aisle. 
mactoss the opalescent length of the Lavender Lizard 
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Inn, Deloise was a youthful picture—bright violet eyes, 
a sleek, flat little brown Psyche pinned above a slim white 
neck, full red lips and charming cheeks enhanced by the 
frilled, beaded, orchid-hued chiffon gown which in turn was 
enhanced by the silver-colored ankles and glistening slip- 
pers below. Seen at closer view—the automobile-agent re- 
flected resentfully that she was older than he supposed. 
Out from the violet eyes ran small but unmistakable lines. 
Without too much regret he surrendered her, the next 
number, to one of the blasé youths. 

Seen across the opalescent width of the table-cluttered 
cabaret, the orchid chiffon gown was all high-priced flutter 
and beading, the silver slippers and ankles bright evidential 
bits of a Fortunata’s plump platinum mesh-bag. Seen 
closer—the blasé youth reflected injuredly that these 
places ought to keep their entertainers up to the sartorial 
mark! He did not care for crass youth, this long-nosed 
young chap; he liked ’em with experience—but well- 
dressed. Near, the chiffon dress had a frayed-orchid look 
—almost a ragged-robin look; one silver heel was about 
to run down; one silken calf had two distinctly mended 
places. Without regret he released Deloise at the end 
of the number. 

She strolled to the booth of Minna, the Lavender Lizard 
cashier. 

Minna, blonde, blowsy, in banana-colored satin gown, 
was smoothing bills—a very few bills, and most of them 
ones. 

But Minna shrugged complacently. 

““Me—I should worry if my job goes a-glimmering. I’m 
going to be married soon—to a friend in the brewery busi- 
ness.” Minna smiled smugly, as one who has cast her 
bread upon waters and seen it return buttered and maple- 
sugared. 

Deloise’s dark eyes idly roamed the Lavender Lizard’s 
comparative emptiness. “That isn’t the best business in 
the world just now,” she commented carelessly. ‘Better 

tell your 
| friend to find 





ss embess | another.” 
| Minna was 
blandly su- 


held | 
cetime“WhatllIde || |  Petior to the 
} advice. “Do 
you think no 
| one but your- 
self can read 
the signs of 
the times, 
dearie? My 
friend’s made 
his pile; he’s 
retiring now. 
We're going 
to honey- 
moon on his 
new ranch 
right in the 
heart of Los 
Angeles.” 
of Oat 
§ | geography’s 
© || | in the wrong 
eeaaee =< pew-—but the 
— right church. 
I get you,” 
Deloise said. Idly her eyes went after a man just entering 
the iridescent center front door. 
He was a tall, lithe-moving, well-dressed man. Deloise’s 
idle irises took on languid interest. 
“He looks,” she murmured thoughtfully, “as though he 
had a good digestion, a good tailor and all next winter’s 
coal én his cellar.” 


with it? Buy a chunk of 
Consolidated Steel? Put 
up a flat-building?” 
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“Don’t get excited, dearie,” advised Minna, cannily 
ringing the last half-dollar brought by Jake. “I know 
him—by sight. He’s no cabareter; Jake and Lazorio 
needn’t slide forward on oiled heels. He’s a restaurant 
man—Jorgan.” 

“He’s giving the place a wide look-over!”—specu- 
latively. 

Minna patted her blond rolled coif. “Likely he’s after 
a good cashier. But I wouldn’t be interested—now.” 

Deloise’s violet eyes narrowed—like a pretty rodent’s 
about to leave a sinking ship. She tucked up her own 
sleek flat Psyche knot. ‘Or maybe he’s after—” 

“Not a dancer, dearie,” cooed Minna superiorly. “He 
hasn’t the kind of restaurant you spell c-a-f-é. His chain 
of places runs to bran buns, health puddings and such. 
He wouldn’t have any more use for a fox-trotter than for 
a pink crépe stewpan.” 

Disappointment languidly flickered over Deloise’s oval 
face. Uninterestedly she watched Mr. Jorgan approach 
Frick Lassman, engage him in earnest conversation. 

Minna’s sharp, smug glance followed Deloise’s. 

“Say, the two men look mighty different, don’t they? 
Lassman’s got a front like a barrel of malt, and his eye- 
balls might have been parboiled, they’re that puffed and 
soft.” 

Undoubtedly something in the one man’s appearance 
accentuated the other’s flaccidity of skin and of flesh. And 
Lassman’s flaccidity seemed to draw attention to the 
other’s excellent energy and color. 

Deloise regarded the contrast silently. Whereat Minna’s 
sharp glance sharpened, took on patronizing apology. 

“Oh, beg pardon, dearie! I forgot that once upon a 
time you looked good to Lassman—and Lassman to you.” 

The other shrugged white, uncovered shoulders. “Oh,” 
—carelessly,—‘‘when I first came to this town some years 
ago, anyone who wore a velours hat and lilac silk socks 
looked good to me. I had never’—pensively—‘tasted a 
peach Melba, and I thought a pousse café was a new kind 
of Angora kitten. But”—her languid voice took on a 
certain languid defiance—“at that, some years ago Frick 
wasn’t such a bad-looker. He didn’t have—” 

Minna yawned. “It gets ’em all—the booze. Chins, 
big stomach, bleary eyes—you can tell. My gentleman 
friend, now—he’s wise. He owns a brewery, but he don’t 
patronize it. Says if he patronized it, he’d maybe not 
own it long.” Minna giggled bland 


The Old Order Changet 


“Say, you can’t pull this stuff! You gotta give us oy 
two weeks’ notice,” came truculently from the trombonig 
“You gotta—” : 

“You bet! You can’t pull it!” grunted the drummer 
“There’s a union and rules, you bet.” 

Frick Lassman grimly, eloquently, turned out empty 
pockets. “You can’t get water when a stream’s gone 
dry!” he said with an unpleasant smile. “The uniop— 
chances are small I’ll ever need music again.” He added 
heavily: ‘Sorry, boys.” 

Deloise had crossed the opalescent-lighted place, She 
was frowning apprehensively. 

Lassman turned to her. “Sorry, Deloise, but—” 

“It’s certainly short notice!” Her eyes blazed, 

Again he turned out his pockets. “And I had to snap 
at any chance to get from under this lease. Say, another 
month, and I’d been snowed under with judgments.” 

“Oh, I suppose!” 

“Oh, I’ve made good money at times,” he went op 
moodily. “But—you know: easy come, easy go,” 

“T suppose!” 

He ordered Lazorio, sullenly hovering near, to bring 
him another drink. Gulping it, he moodily confided to 
Deloise—and to anyone else who happened to be at hand: 
“And I aint the man I used to be. My heart, it’s gone 
back on me. The pain and palpitation have got on my 
nerves.” 

“That so?” 

“Yep.” And this last drink served as the liquid link 
between moody humor and maudlin. Frick Lassman’s 
puffy eyes rested on Deloise with sudden sad fondness; 
his heavy, thick voice took on a whimpering regret. 

“Awful sorry, li’le girl! Awful sorry on your account 
—more’n my own. Always liked you, li’le girl! Ever 
since I saw you first, eight years ago. "Member I told 
you then cabaret was no place for nice li’le country girl? 
You ’member, don’ you?” 

“Oh, I guess so!”’—carelessly. 

His voice thickened, took on a tremulous emotion: “Oh, 
dear! Always ’xpected, li’le girl, to make a pile some 
time an’ settle down with you in hundred-and-fifty-dollar- 
a-month apartment. Always ’xpected to! Cross my heatt, 
I did, li’le girl!” It was a whimper. 

She cut into his whimper with a crisp, disdainful: 
“Don’t you worry about that.” 

At that he became drunkenly im 








tribute to her friend’s astuteness. 
“Say, Sober is his middle name.” 

“Even” — Deloise’s voice came 
languid sweet—‘“‘when he proposed— 
to you?” 

Minna raised angry eyelids. “Say, 
whatcha driving at? If you mean 
I’m a mark for the full ones—” 

But Deloise’s small white ears 


were suddenly elsewhere. And 
Minna, forgetting offense, cocked 
hers in the same direction. Frick 


Lassman’s first sullenness in listening 
to Jorgan had given way to an air 
of quiescence which in turn gave 
way to an air of yielding. There 
was the flutter of paper, the appear- 























pressive. “I don’ think you une 
stan’ the situa-uation, girl! Worl’ 
changed! Worl’ aint interested @ 
dancin’! Worl’s jus’ interested @ 
riddin’ worl’ of ol’ Berlin beast! Aa 
you—” 

“Never. mind.” a 

“But I don’ know whatcha golf 
to do, li’le girl!” His tone was ma 
linly pathetic. “All you know how 
to do, poor li’le girl, is just dance! 
An’ you're ’n awful nice lille git 
but you aint so young as you 
to be, Deloise. You're gettin’ tol? 
’n oldish li’le girl!” He shook 4 
drunkenly disconsolate forefinger # 
her. “An’ everybody can tell 














ance of a fountain pen; then, lumpily, 
his puffed eyeballs slanting, Frick Lassman walked toward 
his seventeen musicians. 

Jorgan was following, imperiously saying: “Immediate 
possession, that’s my stipulation.” 

Seventeen instruments rapidly played out the last few 
bars of the “My Jazziest, Swiftest Baby Doll” trot. The 
cornetist was the first to speak: “Oh, Lord, I knew it. 
I knew it! But I don’t know where I'll get this month’s 
payment on the furniture.” 


‘cause you got lot o’ lines, deep Ii 
wrinkles, at the corners of your eyes, li’le girl.” _ 
Deloise’s cheeks burned red under their pink paint. 
“Never mind!”—sharply. “Especially while you're 
drunk.” She brushed past Lassman’s detaining hand...» 
A month later Deloise Durnet sat on the edge of he 
bed, elbow propped on crossed knees, chin cupped it 
palms. Over the brass end of the bed hung her 
chiffon gown. a 
Deloise, late of the Lavender Lizard Inn, regaress 
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Lassman addressed Deloise brusquely: “‘My Gawd, girl, are you taking a siesta? Why doncha get out on the floor and put some ginger into 
the crowd?” “Call this a crowd? Say, you might as well call twelve dimes a mint.” 
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dress thoughtfully. Few are the uses to which may be 
put a frayed chiffon dance-dress. Great its superfluity 
when unneeded! 

“T might,” she mused, “make a shirred lampshade out 
of the overskirt—if I had a lamp.” 

Like a snuffed candle, like the sparkle of an uncorked 
bottle, the Lavender Lizard Inn had gone out of existence 
—overnight. At first Deloise had principally felt an- 
noyance. It was a nuisance to look for another engage- 
ment. But before, in her time, she had known engagements 
to flit away suddenly, like offended guests. There is al- 
ways an engagement—somewhere—even though you are 
not a Pavlova. There were other places besides the 
Lavender Lizard. There were the Tan Turkey, the Cream 
Crow, the Green Dog, the Blue Beetle, the Red Reptile 
and others of classy nomenclature, opalescent electroliers 
and jazz band. 

Frick Lassman was a bad business egg. Her nose curled 
contemptuously as the very next day she passed the place 
where already workmen were yanking out the iridescent 
Lavender letters and wiring the white bulbs of The Good 
Grub Grill into the overhead street-sign. Other managers 
were shrewder. But she found that if the Lavender Lizard 
had gone out of existence, like a puff of smoke, the Green 
Dog and the Tan Turkey had bounced out like rubber 
balls tossed over the edge of nowhere. She was regretful. 
The managers of both were, time back, cordial acquaint- 
ances of hers. 

She made a meditative way on to the Cream Crow. 
There a swart proprietor, once urbane to her as an August 
sun to young corn, stared chillily at her. “Good Lord, no, 
girl! Engagement? I’m paying out more money now 
than is comin’ in.” 

Likewise the guttural-voiced proprietor of the Blue 
Beetle. ‘Say, woman, I’m lucky if the City Council lets 


The Old Order Changes 


me live in this town—let alone run a cabaret!” He was 
profane with woe and helplessness. 

The proprietor of the Red Reptile, which had run the 
Lavender Lizard a bright race for popularity among the 
lovers of loud life, grunted her out of his presence. “Nayj 
Got two dancers already. That’s two more’n I’m goj 
to need, unless times change.” His orchestra was play; 
mechanically. His waiters dragged idle feet about. De 
loise began mechanically to count Red Reptile patrons. 
under his angry eyes she hastily ceased and departed, 

And she tarried briefly at the soft-lighted, incense-heavy 
Blue Beetle café. Its two owners, in fur-trimmed over. 
coats and dull rage, were issuing thence at the moment of 
her arrival, subpeena-led, to be taught clock-reading by ap 
irate Cook County judge. 

“H’m!” thoughtfully said Deloise Durnet as she mae 
a slow way roomward. 

And reaching there, she made thoughtful way across the 
hall to the disheveled, lingerie-strewn room of Gladyce de 
Dyce, a vaudeville sub-liner. 

“D’ye know, Gladdie,”—brightly,—‘“‘I’ve been thinking 
for some time that I might take a little try at—” 

- From needle and thread and a frayed pink-silk under. 
garment, Miss de Dyce frowned up. 

“Forget it, dearie. Now’s not the time. Every cabaret 
performer between the boardwalk and the Barbary Coast 
has rushed to vaudeville like passengers on a U-boated 
steamship to the life-preservers. Even us folks that have 
a good act that the headliners in their hearts envy, are 
feelin’ crowded.” 

“H’m!” said Deloise. 

“Broke, dearie? Not that I could help you, much as 
I’d adore to, ’cause naturally a person’s first duty is to 
herself these remarkable times—” 

“Not—quite,” Deloise replied. (Continued on page 150) 
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ETE bristles when the doorbell rings. 
Last night he didn’t act the same. 
Dogs have a way of knowin’ things, 
An’ when the dreaded cable came, 
He looked at mother an’ he whined 
His soft, low sign of somethin’ wrong, 
As though he knew that we should find 
The news that we had feared so long. 





He’s followed me about the place 
An’ hasn't left my heels to-day; 
He's rubbed his nose against my face 
As if to kiss my grief away. 
There on his plate beside the door 
You'll see untouched his mornin’ meal. 
I never understood before 
That dogs share every hurt you feel. 


We've got the pride o’ service fine 
As consolation for the blow; 

We know by many a written line 
He went the way he wished to go. 

We know that God an’ Country found 
Our boy a servant brave an’ true 

But Pete must sadly walk around 
An’ miss the master that he knew. 





The mother’s bearing up as well 
As such a noble mother would; 
The hurt I feel I needn't tell— 
I guess by all it’s understood. 2 
But Pete—his dog— that used to wi 
Each night to hear his cheery calh 
An’ romped about him at the gale, 


y | h Has felt the blow the worst of all. S 
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Dableday was then at 


‘ely that time in a 
gu'slile when he has 
become we and 


‘ne & 


sconce lights were low, or unlighted, so that the 

soft illumination from the central ceiling-lamps 

filled all the connecting rooms of the great apart- 

mt comfortably. It was a pleasing, indeed a notable, 
tor. It never was said of old Pol Doubleday that he 
#'S anything but a man of taste. The rose pinks, the 
7g mulberries, the soft grays of the furnishing-scheme 
his home carried nothing blatant and nothing banal. 

ite place carried the impression that Pol Doubleday him- 

i always offered to those who met him—of a man so 
of himself that he did not trouble over competition, 
minhisown home. Year after year Pol Doubleday had 
weeded. He was one of the highest-salaried salesmen 

tis city, True, in twenty years he had passed from one 
ection to another, but always on an ascending scale; 

' always, in the language of the street, he had “made 


The further room of the apartments, its utmost pene- 
of that room Pol Doubleday had said, when first 
tthe place, that it was made for Alix, and she for it. 
see, even then, the arrangement of lights, the 
“opment of the perspective, which made it so beauti- 
. Repression, restraint, that was the soul of the 
& It was like Pol Doubleday himself. Where others 
sa and blustered, Doubleday always was quiet. 
How Alix sat at the end of the couch, close to the 
ae ame at the center of her room. One round white 
ey along the end of the seat. The other supported 
Sa Slightly reclining, a finger at her cheek. A 
mot and neat-clad ankle hung below the edge of 
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The triangle of sex,” remarks Mr. Hough, “is only the circle of life.” 
This, then, is a story of the circle of life. 


Told with the sympathy 


and power peculiar to one of the greatest of American authors. 


The WIFE of 
POL 


DOUBLEDAY 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


Illustrated by 


M. LEONE BRACKER 


the couch just to the top of the little foot-rest. She was 
in dinner-dress, such being the evening custom in the 
Doubleday household. She was beautiful. She belonged 
here—you could not possibly have improved upon Alix 
Doubleday for this place, indeed, could not possibly im- 
agine the place as existing without her, once you had seen 
her there. 

Her hair, a mass of dark brown, drooped soberly in a 
deep wave above her broad brow; her profile was very ripe 
and rich, as so few profiles are; her eyes, dark-browed, did 
not belie the outline of chin and cheek. Figure? Why, 
yes; would Pol Doubleday, even at fifty, have cared for 
her otherwise? 

He had carried her to this home as he did all things, as 
a matter of course. Doubleday was then at precisely that 
time in a man’s life when he has become critical and choice 
in womankind—precisely that time when Nature, in a 
masculine man once so bold and acquisitive, pauses for a 
space, looking ahead into the last leap of her forces. 

Doubleday had not admitted, indeed had not yet known, 
that there was a time, or could be a time, when Nature 
would not belong to him as she had always. But he had 
become choice, critical, exacting, exigent of life and its 
offerings in womankind. It is the last stage for a man 
like Pol Doubleday. Meantime he will have learned 
much. 

Pol Doubleday had made money, much money; and he 
had spent money, much money. He always knew where 
he could find it, in his profession; and he was so proud of 
his own ability that he never stopped to consider that life 
might perhaps change for him one day—no more than he 
stopped to reflect that Nature one day might lessen her 
kindness to him. 


ATE in his life, he had married Alix. He had carried 
her away from all the other men who sought her. 
High-headed and exultant, in this the greatest triumph of 
all his life, he was too proud to boast about it. He bought 
furs instead. 

And the strangest thing was that this self-centered, 
self-assured man really loved his wife. Alix, as has been 
said, was an exceptional woman. Pol Doubleday, proud 
that he had married the most perfect woman he ever had 
seen, made it the worse for himself by falling more madly 
in love with her every year of their married life—deeply, 
passionately and adoringly in love, not like an old fool, but 
like a young fool. Body and soul and mind and heart and 
brain, Pol Doubleday loved his wife.. She grew into every 
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fiber of his nature, so that now he could not think of him- 
self or his life without her having been a part of both. He 
had loved before—yes; but he had no conscience to which 
to make apology. He had lived—and at last Alix had 
come. 

In the crucible of his home city, he had found that little 
product of imperishable luster, which is the most that any 
man may have from life—not the receiving, but the giving 
of an actual and unselfish love. It was no wonder that 
every afternoon, promptly at five, he left his club. He was 
sure to be home punctually at a quarter of six, punctual as 
a clock. 

He had been punctual as a clock to-night. Alix heard 
him drop the knocker of the front door in his regular sig- 
nal. It was her wont to come to admit him, put now, for 
some reason, she only sank back deeper into the corner of 
the couch. There was a certain listlessness in her attitude, 
but nothing unlovable in the long and easy curves that 
were hers as she crouched back into the corner of the seat. 
Her face did not light up. What could be wrong with Alix 
Doubleday in a home like this—one of the finest and most 
tasteful in the city? 


But women work miracles between the hall door and that , 


of the boudoir, and Alix was a woman. At least, she put 
up her face to be kissed, and if she turned away a trace 
more quickly than usual, he did not note it to-night. On 
the contrary, it was he who seemed preoccupied, distrait. 

With a sudden pique at seeing her own prerogative 
usurped, she followed him with her eyes after he had 
dropped into his seat. 

“Well,” said she irritably, “at least you might think of 
your hat.” 

Then he saw that he had forgotten to leave his hat in 
the hall. He almost flushed. She came and carried off his 
hat, and then came and stood close to him, a dutiful hand 
upon his shoulder, her face somewhat frowning as she 
looked at him. 

The man had changed. His figure was relaxed now; his 
head was sinking down a little, his shoulders drooping. He 
had not spoken at all as yet. 

“Well, dear boy,” she began softly. 

He did not hear her. 

“What’s wrong, Pol?” she said at last, sharply, as though 
it were an offense against her own comfort that anything 
should be wrong with him. 

He turned to her at last, and when he spoke, his voice 
was a trifle hoarse and croaking. 

“Gas and electrics, tractions, rails, utilities—average loss 
of twenty points to-day. Three of our investment-com- 
panies have passed their dividends this quarter, Alix— 
gilt-edged!” 

“It’s the war, I suppose?” 
ing, as though he had been responsible for the war. 
nodded. ; 

“Well, what of it?” she said lightly, spreading out her 
hands, with a large indifference to such small things as 
these. “The war wont last, and after a while times will 
change. Stocks will go up again, wont they?” 

“T don’t know; no one knows. All I know is, they have 
gone down—even those we had fully paid and locked up.” 

“Well, then?” 

“That’s not all,” said he suddenly; and never in all his 
life had life been so cruel to him as at this moment, at 
fifty-past. “That isn’t all.” 

“What’s wrong, Pol?” she asked suddenly, although 
softly. 

“They let me out to-day.” 


She looked at him, frown- 
He 


HEY assembled in the late afternoon at the tea-room 

of the Merchants’ Club, the friends of Pol Doubleday, 

but they missed the accustomed figure of their friend, tall, 
slender, immaculately garbed, in his unvarying single-but- 
ton frock-coat, gray-striped trousers and well-fitted boots 
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which seemed somehow never to become dusty, and a new 
necktie each day which cost not less than four dollars, ~ 

That was what made him so exasperating to al] his eke 
low-business-men, who slouched about, millionaires or } 
millionaires, in baggy clothes which they knew they 
afford. They said of Pol Doubleday, always, that he lived 
beyond his means and dressed some imaginary part which 
he had in his own mind. They felt these things and om 
pressed them more readily with Doubleday absent, 

One man asked for him; another shrugged. A ¢hind 
ventured the word that he had gone home a trifle early, 
Then they spoke of him rather freely, seeing that he w 
not be present. " 

As a matter of fact, Doubleday had spent this next day 
walking the streets, so to speak. That is to say, Pol 
Doubleday, good for a thousand a month in salary, and 
more than a thousand on the side in extra commissions, 
had spent an entire day in cautious search for a place 
earn a living. In the analysis, that was the actual truth 
about it. He was out of work. A bad case at fifty-past, 
when one has not saved so much as one ought. Doubleday 
had not saved beyond a certain limited amount, the mar 
row margin of which in this troublous time was now ime 
periled, as he knew very well, and as his wife did nok 
True, there was the life-insurance, and it was heavy, buit 
life-insurance requires cash, the same as anything else. -~ 

Who shall tell of the full agony of Pol Doubleday 
march that day? Who shall be so unseemly as to calli 
mind his affected calm, as he went from one place of aie 
thority to another in that trade which he had fostered and 
encouraged throughout his business life? Who shall ma 
a picture of him, as he entered, tall, slender, in his we 
fitting black coat and his new necktie and his fine — 
ah, well, let us not mention such tragedy at all, for tel : 
us have enough to do with living, is it not so? ie 

E came home that evening, not stopping at. the club” 
Alix was waiting for him at the door.’ “e 

This time there was a trace of anxiety on the face sie” 
turned up to him, a little frown beneath her brow after si 
turned away from his kiss, when she helped him with 2S 
coat and hat and followed him into the reading-room, whet 
she sat watching him as he pretended to read. 

A woman’s eyes are keen, but not even the keen eyesah 
Alix Doubleday went deep enough to see all that agomy 
old Pol Doubleday’s heart as he sat there, the agunyy 
that time when a man begins to lose his place in life.’ 
worse—it must be worse—when that time’ is preci‘ely 
the space of that rest when Nature pauses for her list gf 
leap into the adventure of living, that time when @ i 
first realizes that life cannot be for him what it sways# 
been. . ? -e 

His head turned slowly. His eyes fell upon the Beat 
ful woman who sat not far from him. There*was agony? 
his eyes. After a time she came over and stroked his Daly 
not speaking. She was a good woman, Alix, loving by ma 
ture, sympathetic, warm of heart, impulsive. Double 
had never had cause to doubt her loya\:y or her 109 
although always there had been something lacking @ 
love. That was why he always had loved her so@ 
And now, even as he felt fading and passing from Bilt) 
ever something he knew he had not had, there came? 
the eyes of old Pol Doubleday a look of passionaies 
adoring love for Alix, his wife. — 

Were they going to take her away from him too 
that thought his brow drew down in the keenest SHES 
he had known, such suffering as he did not know Me® 
hold for any man. His hand trembled suddenly, a8 9 
her hand and held it to his cheek. saa 

“Tt was for you, don’t you see?” After a long ¥ 
knowing by then that both had leaped many USE 
and unnecessary words: “I did it all because I loved a} 
so much. I don’t suppose you will ever know, ee 
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I'll stick with a man like that.” “Will youl” Doubleday ex- 


“Will you? Tell me ye 


“I like to hear a man talk like that. 


in his hands. 


and inely. 
eee aeae 
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&man,” said she, admirin 
i and 





























































































































Pace 40 The Wife of Pol Doubleday By 
oe “Oh, yes, I do,” said she quickly. “Why, what do you mean, dear boy?” ing 
ia She had started by calling him “boy,” and he asked her always to continue to ps 
say that; it made him feel younger just to hear her say it. e 
“No,” said he, shaking his head, “I don’t suppose you ever will. I believe -” 
everything in the world I have done has been for you, Alix. I have loved you shat 
y a lot, my dear—more than you will ever understand.” B 
J £\ “Why, what nonsense!” she said, pushing back his head to look into his face, he § 
vy A “As though I didn’t know! Why, you have been so gentle with me all your re 
* life, Pol, I couldn’t help loving you for that, even. And look at our home.” . ‘ 
{ He did look at it, dully, sadly, her words carrying small stimulus to him 7 
‘now. Gentle, even, uniform, kind—she had always been all these things for ot 
him. But she had missed something, and he knew that she had missed it— heve 
the perfect joy of loving another being. ay 
“But what nonsense!” she went on, seating herself close by him noy, os 
“You are acting as though the end of the world had come. You haye rie 
changed places before, and you have always bettered yourself, haven't baow 
you, Pol? Why do you worry now? You wouldn’t want to make me aoc 
unhappy?” and! 
“Please don’t,” he said with astonishing gentleness an 
Then after a time he rose with his old energy and walked ee 
stride or two. Pol” 
“Here’s what it’s cost, my dear,” said he painstakingly. “AT 
“T’ve taken another job—closed for it this afternoon—half my just re 
old salary, and I was glad to get it. It’s the start down, my oat hh 
dear. Don’t I know?” ee | 
“Well, then,” she began, “I told you, did I not? Why, that th 
right away you got a place. That’s fine, Pol! What isit to wasn’t 
us if we have to give up our home here? I’d go anywhere aches 
with you. Sometimes I think I would like to leave this a F 
place, anyway.” called i 
“Why?” he asked keenly, and he caught her flushing. Wh 
“Well, of course,” she argued, “‘if we’ve got to scale down, He t 
we've got to. That’s always hard, but just you and me, her face 
Pol—we could go somewhere and pull the hole in after us, be-wor 
if we had to, and not care for anyone at all, couldn’t we?” “My 
“But what it means to me—to take you away, to se ime. I 
you scale down too—you.don’t know what that means aan hel 
to me.” good 1 
She shook her head a little dubiously. he think 
“TI have always gone up before now,” he went 00, i Wel) 
an immense, inordinate regret and yearning in his “Thro 
tone, “‘but there is no place for me to go up, 00%. HF Sy wa. 
I have been trying to bluff it through all day— “Yes 
you wouldn’t suppose they would know, bit & g., you 
they do. I looked in at the club, and when age, thor 
they saw me, they stopped talking TBF vise as } 
knew, then. It’s got my heart.” _ enough t 
She hastened to bring him a glass of wine, bit I and not t 
he shook his head. : of some 
“No,” said he, “I’ll not try any false arguments™ ays 
a time like this. I’ll go square, heel and toe, anywa), ' ” 
clean through.” fee “You | 
“Well, that’s like a man,” said she, adminitY # wife her 
and genuinely. “I like to hear a man’ you in 
like that. I'll stick with a man like that. is no or 
“Will you!” he exclaimed, and he took “Yet,” 
wrists in both his slender, strong } mile, “g 
“Will you? Tell me you do love me—¥% I thust his o 
you, Alix? I’ve loved you so mue te much ; 
it’s seemed to me that you ona shad ( 
what that meant, that you t anythi 
have loved me the way I do = think? W 
Tell me, Alix! Do you knowJ® 9 “Why, 1 
to have you love me sometiine; relative 
one minute, two min that, don’t 
way I do you,—Why a after, don’ 
— i come out of my # ce in 
& . oo faa ; for that!” ; €,” s 
q ra Ze beth i i . She shudder tain of the 
Ed % ey pe » Bec him as wit} 
' 2 ee ‘ ? 
ext r Fa > _ They me 
ies . EE eg I Bg 





“Why, Pol,” said she, “‘as much as I love you, any friend or relative of yours must be a friend of mine. And Dr. Towne is—well, sought after.” 
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By Emerson Hough 


ing: “You dear old precious,” said she; and she came and 
gt on the arm of his chair and stroked his white hair with 
her own white fingers, her round white arm around his neck 
an arm which never had held a child of her own. “It’s a 
dame for you to talk that way,” she said. 

But how could she know that his heart was breaking as 
he sat there?- Over fifty, and facing down the hill, and 
sanding at that last stage of a man’s life when Nature is 
summoning all her resources for the last endeavor! 

He coughed slightly and turned away to free himself. “I 
am not feeling right at all this evening,” said he. “TI be- 
lieve I’ve taken cold. Head’s been aching all day.” 

“What’s wrong then, Pol—have you been going without 

overcoat?” 

He shook his head. “That old attack of grippe, you 
know, two years ago—it left me 
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added with his old sort of vigor, “why is it that everything 
hits a man all at once? I ought to be fit, and I am 
not fit.” 


Ht an hour before three o’clock the following day 
Pol Doubleday reached his own home. By a coinci- 
dence Dr. Bentley Towne also was a half-hour ahead of his 
own appointment. 

The catch had been left off the door, so that Pol Double- 
day entered quietly and unannounced. His entry might 
have been taken for that of a housemaid passing in or out, 
so that no one came to meet him. As he left his hat and 
stick in their accustomed place, he looked through the door 
beyond the hall, into the parlor which was always tacitly 
assigned to his wife as her own. She sat there now, as 

usual, but she did 





knocked out for a couple of months, 
and I declare I don’t believe I’ve ever 
over it. It’s in my head yet.” 

“You will have to see the doctor, 
Pol,” said she. 

“All right—to-morrow. I think I'll 
just rest to-night. I’ll have a doctor 
gut here to-morrow afternoon. I'll 
cme home early. The worst of it is 
that two doctors have told me there 
wasn’t any real cure for these head- 
aches, except a complete surgical re- 
moval of the cause. ‘Sinusitis,’ they 
called it.” 

“Why don’t you have Dr. Towne?” 

He turned abruptly and caught on 
her face a slight flush which followed 
her words. 

“My nephew?” said he. “That’s 
tue. I helped him once. Maybe he 
an help me now. Well, he might be 
agood man. And I know how much 
hethinks of me—and of you too, Alix. 
Well, why not?” 

“Throat and nose is his specialty.” 
She was coloring now. 

“Yes. He’s young—thirty, older 
than you, my dear, but not half my 
age, though they say he is twice as 
wseasI am. At least, he was wise 
tough to go into work for himself 
and not to put himself at the disposal 

some one else. I hope he will 

go up and never have to start 
down.” 





Emerson HOUGH, the man who began writing 





———.. ot Betice- is as. 
rival. He could see 
her beyond the door, 
and there was some- 
thing in her air, or 
her attitude, or 
both, which caused 
him to stop, caused 
a quick, desperate, 
deathly change to 
come upon his face. 

By this time one 
of his servants, the 
Japanese butler, had 
appeared in the 
hall, and Pol pur- 
posely spoke aloud 
to him. “Never 
mind, Sato,” said he. 
“T will go right in, 
thank you.” So, 
with a smile on his 
face, Pol Doubleday 
entered the room be- 
yond. 

The placewas 
never to be the same 
from this time on, to 
him, by reason of 
what he just now 
had seen, or rather 
by reason of* what 
he had guessed in 
that supersensitive 


“You are morbid, Pol,” said his 
wile, her color still heightening, “but 
ft you insist on having Dr. Towne 
id no one else, young as he is—” 


at the age of forty, and to-day, at sixty-one, is turning 
out such vivid short stories as this one and such excel- 


lent novels as “The Broken Gate” and “TheWay Out.” 














insight into life and 
its motives which 
sometimes comes to 
a man in a moment 
of extreme stress. 
But it never oc- 


“Yet,” said he, endeavoring to 
» a man ought to be able to 
mist his own nephew, especially if he loved his own nephew 
“much as I do Bentley. I gave him his start, when he 
“ime out of college. He knew he could always come to me 
fanything. Well, it’s my turn now to go to him, you 
think? What do you think of him, anyway, Alix?” 

y, Pol,” said she, “as much as I love you, any friend 
relative of yours must be a friend of mine; you do know 
that, don’t you? And Dr. Towne to-day is—well, sought 
after, don’t you know.” But why should she be flustered, 

ated, in this thought? 
Yes,” said Doubleday, standing still, hesitant, the cur- 
Of the door in his hand, “I do feel about as safe with 
48 with anyone.” 

! What do you mean, Pol?” 


y wel” he said, sighing, “they told me that in this sort 


ion there is an element of risk. Hang it!” he 


curred to him that 
he might revolt. He smiled—and entered. 

Alix had been sitting across the room from the door, a 
space removed from the other occupant of the room, Dr. 
Towne, who himself was not visible from the hall: They 
had both been in absolute silence, a silence somewhat awk- 
ward. Even as Pol Doubleday entered the room, he could 
see the eyes of the young man gazing gravely and steadily 
at the splendid figure of the woman upon the opposite side 
of the room. Did it take much of a man to know what 
that meant? Himself, as beautiful for his part of the 


great scheme of life, Bentley Towne sat there, young, 
strong, confident, successful, sure—as successful and as 
sure as Pol Doubleday once had been in his own career— 
‘ yes, and young, young! 

But they both were silent. Why? Why should there be 
this restraint between two young people who had been ac- 
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quaintances so long, between the wife and the nephew of 
old Pol Doubleday? Why? 

That of course was the sudden question which formed 
itself in Pol Doubleday's mind in this brief instant. 

Pol approached and kissed his wife, with a playful shake 
of the shoulders, and a word as to her pleasingness to him 
this evening. Then, after his fashion, he went straight into 
the business of the moment. 

“Doctor,” said he, “you’re a little early, aren’t you? All 
the better! We will get this over as soon as we can.” 

“T don’t know that you want me in a professional way, 
Uncle,” said the young man. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, in medicine, and especially in surgery, you know 
—trelatives—doctors don’t like to take it on.” 

“T will have no other man to diagnose my case. I will 
have no one else to operate. You understand that?” 

Alix rose and excused herself. 

“Well, when it gets down to unpleasant details about 
things,” she said, smiling and shrugging, “it’s the best 
thing for me to get out.” Their silence showed their as- 
sent, and she passed to her own rooms. 

“T have seen several doctors in the last year or se about 
my head,” said Doubleday, walking up and down as he 
talked to the young surgeon. “One or two of them made 
me think they knew their business. Here is one who 
handed me a little pamphlet, and I’ve been reading it over. 
It’s all about the interior of the cranium of komo sapiens.” 

“Not at all wise for a doctor to allow, or for a patient 
to read such a pamphlet, it seems to me. Of course, he may 
have been right.” Towne showed his very genuine dis- 
approval. 

“But he almost surely is right, or on the right track,” 
said Doubleday. “Now, here—‘pains in the joints—pains 
in the head over the eye, general feeling of uneasiness, 
nervousness, overstrung, lack of balance, apprehensiveness 
without cause’-—why, the pamphlet tells me a lot of things 
that are true about my own case. I know what’s wrong 
with me; it’s auto-intoxication—that’s a new word for an 
old thing. The truth of it is, there is poison being ab- 
sorbed, and we’ve got to cut out the poison. I under- 
stand my case that far, and I hope that for once you will 
pardon a patient for having intelligence of his own.” 

Bentley Towne was now smiling. ‘Well, Uncle Pol,” 
said he, “if you know all about it, why bother with me?” 

“T will tell you why. I know that you know your busi- 
ness, and I know something more than that; I know you 
will give me a square deal. If this operation is danger- 
ous—” 

Bentley Towne looked around and then nodded, a little 
bit gravely. 

“Then if it’s dangerous, I want to know who is operating. 
I want to know that he cares a little more for me than he 
would for a cadaver on a table. I want you to take care 
of me the best you know how, so that no one in the world 
can ever say—” 

“Can ever say what, Uncle Pol?” 

“Well, that I didn’t have the best care that could be 
bought for love or money in this city. For love or money!” 


OL DOUBLEDAY finished sharply, decisively, and 
turned, looking squarely with his keen gray eyes into 
the face of the young man who sat near by. 

There was a slight flush on the face of the young man. 
He seemed a trace uneasy. “It’s rather hard for me, this 
case,” said he. “You know, extensive operations at—well, 
you know, a man isn’t always young.” 

“T will take that chance,” said Pol Doubleday sharply. 
“You will treat me as though I were twenty-two.” 

“Oh, no.” The surgeon shook his head. “A bad con- 
dition of ‘sinusitis’ has grown a great deal worse at—say, 
fifty. If, on investigation, I found a very bad condition in 
the sinuses, if they were all inflamed by this post-grippe 
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poison, as you suspect, that would be time enough tom 
what we ought to do. There are plenty of cases wh 
there is nothing in the world except the best of 
that can ever make a cure; but at fifty or over, those 
are sometimes risky, dangerous, don’t you know. ] 
hazard a guess for you on what I know. You will ii» 
to come down to my office to-morrow morning. We 
look over matters thoroughly.” _ 

“What time?” said Pol Doubleday quietly. 

“Say ten-thirty; the full crowd wont be in by that fine 
I want at least an hour with you. If there is i 
there which we can help, we will go after it. We deal 
these things very nicely now; and after all,” he 
“it’s very difficult to kill a man, even at fifty.” 


T ten-thirty the next day Pol Doubleday was ip th 
white-enameled chair in Dr. Bentley Towne’s whi. 
enameled workroom. On his face was a strange log 
a far-off, enigmatic look, which Bentley Towne did mm 
remember ever to have seen, unless it had been om the 
very previous afternoon. Of Doubleday’s recent & 
perience in business, Towne as yet knew nothing. Neither 
did he know what had been in that man’s heart when, 
yesterday, he had surprised his wife and his nephew, sitting 
silent. a 
Towne stepped up to the side of the chair presently, 
mirror on forehead, and with that sure, gentle touch whith 
had made him famous began the exploration which he ta 
said was necessary. Where most men worked with aim | 
dant cocaine to cover up their own clumsiness, Towne mel 
little or nothing in the way of anesthesia, relying on is 
own sure touch. 
“Well,” said he at length, straightening, pushing apie 
mirror on his forehead, “you were right! It’s there al 
right, that deep-seated trouble. Internal infection? | 
should say so! How much of a load you have been camp 
ing all your life, especially these last few years, no nea 
tell. You must have been rather a proud lot, Uncle Pil, 
weren’t you?” r 
“Maybe,” said the other. “I don’t know.” F 
“Well, not every man knows how much of a load it 
carrying,” said Dr. Towne, turning his thumbs in i 
trousers pockets. “Perhaps you have been carrying filles 
or twenty per cent more load than anyone else fom 
you, and you didn’t know it. You have had grippem 
hay fever, all that sort of thing, and you have just sii 
it, in hopes you would get over it pretty soon. You iat 
had a crooked septum and bad turbinals all your life— ; 
back high, where it isn’t noticeable——and you didn’t kim" © 
that. And that isn’t all,” he went on. “Ever have sit 
trouble with your right eye of late?” i 
“Why, yes,” said Doubleday with interest, “Spel 
glasses lately.” ie 
Towne nodded. “Precisely. Well, you didn* know what 
was wrong, and your glass-fitter didn’t either; and the® 
who wrote your little pamphlet didn’t either, like enam 
At the inside corner of the right eye there is 4 IR) 
bone projecting; and that bony point, increasing WE - 
flammation of this deep-seated infection, has a 
ing the mischief with the retina of your eye. AS j@@™ | 
there, you’re something of a miracle, Uncle Pol! a 
this extra load,—not breathing half as well as you 
to, losing your eye-through a purely mechanical PB 
tion.—why, Nature hasn’t been half as kind to you) 
ought to have been. She ought to have been a50 
We will do what we can to make her ashamed of BER ~ 
“You will operate?” <3 
The face of the surgeon became grave. “You Wi 
be a well man without the operation,” said he; ~ 
sure enough. If all came out well, you would be 
younger, I should say.” ze: 
“Make me ten years younger or ten years OlGGh 
Pol Doubleday; “it’s all one to me. I have Wome 












*: demanded some one suddenly. But Bentley Towne was standing there in the 


, the operating mirror still on his forehead, the instrument with which he had been working still in his hand. 
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pen. White-coated men came in. “What is it?’ 


center of the room 





door of the room burst o 
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that only a young man’s fit to handle. On the other hand, 
I have a hundred thousand dollars, cold, in life-insurance. 
Ten years younger or ten years older—it’s all one to me. 
I can’t lose either way.” 

Dr. Bentley Towne, rising surgeon, looked at him coldly. 
“T understand nothing of those things,” said he. “I can’t 
joke about it—nor operate without your full consent.” 

“You mean there is some reason.” 

“How much do you really want to know?” asked Dr. 
Towne, turning to him squarely. 

“Everything.” 

In reply the young surgeon turned and went to a cur- 
tained cabinet. He came back, holding in his hand a 
human skull, prepared for anatomical demonstrations. 

“Look here,” said he. “Here’s the top sawed off your 
head, so that you can see inside.” He explained to his 
patient as he spoke. “Look in here, back of the nose. 
Here’s the roof of the mouth. Up above there somewhere 
is your brain, don’t you see? Now, in between those two 
places, Nature has put a lot of stuff for God knows what 
purpose—I reckon for the grippe-germs to play hob with. 
Far back in there, just the place I was almost touching 
when you said it hurt, is what we call the ethmoid bone. 
It’s a crooked, irregular, honeycomb sort of thing, and it’s 
not the same in all individuals. Now, all these little folds 
of bone have their own purpose. We surgeons don’t like 
to monkey too much in here, if we can help it. But here’s 
precisely where we’ve got to go in your case, don’t you see? 

“You see these little half-partitions of bone that divide 
the anterior from the posterior ethmoid? Any child can 
operate in the anterior—that’s easy; but the man who goes 
back there, through these little veils of bone, and begins 
to operate in the posterior ethmoid—well, that man’s got 
to know his business. He’s got to know his direction, 
guided by instinct—corner of the eye for one, sense of 
being parallel with his standing plane. He can’t see, but 
he’s got to know all his courses. 

“You are just underneath the brain when you get in 
here. This irregular bone is the cribriform bone, and it’s 
the floor of the brainpan. Now, this cribriform bone, is in 
some places just about as thick as a piece of blotting- 
paper. Sometimes you could almost see through it. You 
see—well, if you were ten or twenty years younger, and 
the case were just the same, I would be far more willing 
to operate. But the posterior ethmoid, and at your time of 
life—how old are you?” 

“Well, say fifty-six, and let me lie a little bit either way. 
But you may treat me as though I were ten or twenty 
years younger.” 


1 poleetd TOWNE shook his head. The point of his 
probe was tapping lightly at some mysterious locality 
inside the skull which he held in his left hand. 

“Thin as a piece of blotting-paper, my friend,” said he. 
“Far back in there—it’s no use saying we can operate alto- 
gether by sight in there, because we can’t. Well—suppose 
the patient in a sudden twinge of pain just threw back his 
head—don’t you see where the point of the instrument 
would go? Just an inch or so elevation, and, well—” 

Dr. Bentley Towne spread out his hands. 

“In that case,” smiled Pol Doubleday, “they’d say the 
patient died of shock?” 

Towne nodded. “There are different words for it,” said 
he dryly. “You are too old, that’s all. I don’t like a risk 
like that. 

“Oh, of course, you know,” he added quickly, “I would 
do anything in the world for you, Uncle Pol. You have 
been kind to me; you gave me my start here—you helped 
me make the bluff that I have made good since then. We 
were a great pair of bluffers, weren’t we, Uncle Pol?” And 
Towne laughed now, somewhat sadly. “At least, we have 
made it stick. Don’t ask me to do less; you don’t know 
all it means. Let me take you across the hall to Andrews.” 
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Pol Doubleday shook his head. “No,” said he, “if you 
are under any sort of obligation to me, you must pay it 
back now when I am in trouble. If it succeeds, I am te 
years younger. If it fails, I am a hundred thousand dol. 
lars to the good. It’s your profession to take these chances 
Why, what’s wrong, man?” he added, seeing Bentley 
Towne suddenly pale, his eyes fixed upon the skull which 
rested near him upon the glass tube-table. 

“T’d do my very best,” said he. 

‘Whatever was best for her, why, we ought to do that 
either one of us. It’s all for Alix, isn’t it? She’s fine.” - T 

“Yes, she’s fine.” 

“Tell me,”—and the gray eyes of the man in the chair 
searched for those of the younger man,—‘tell me—yoy 
love her very much, don’t you?” 

Bentley Towne started. 

“The truth! The truth, now! Be game as I am.” 

The young man slowly raised his eyes. “Yes!” said he 
“T do!” 

“It is on the knees of the gods,” said old Pol Doubleday, 

“At what time shall I come to-morrow?”’ 

“About three in the afternoon.” 

“T will be there at three—St. Xavier’s.”’ 
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ROM his place upon the table, just reclining a little, 

Pol Doubleday could look across the surgeon’s shoul 
der, straight into the face of his wife, as she sat in the 
corner of the operating room. He flung her once in a while 
a little joke, gayly, as one about to undergo some new and 
pleasant experience. 

Dr. Bentley Towne went about his work quickly, deftly. 
Silence now fell, even in the little anteroom beyond. 
Alix Doubleday stifled a little sob, stifled a cry which woud @& HI 
have risen to her lips. All this silence and seriousness, 
this new gravity on the part even of the nurse, told her 
sensitive intelligence that a man was going down calmly, 
blithely, close to the Valley of the Shadow; that the lile 
of that man depended upon the skill of another man; that 
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this other man held the life of his patient in the hollowal Fan 
his hand. That patient was her husband. That othe= Has, ,, 
Suddenly she did sob aloud, sharply, horribly, as if some Tm a k 


new and tremendous thought had come to her. Bhd you 

All at once Alix Doubleday saw herself in a new and By tion 
terrible rendering of the most ancient and most treme Whi tp. . 
dous of all human situations. For the triangle of sexs Billy gr 
only the circle of life. Life was calling aloud its imperiows y, looks, 








mandate of continuance, of survival. But here was 4 Mal Wither p. 
smiling, going down near to death—her husband; had she forbe: 
ever known him? , Milled a y 

Towne turned to her sharply. ‘Once more of that,” slid Wiichucots 
he, “and you will have to go. You oughtn’t to be De® GiiNey y 









anyhow. I can’t have anything of that sort going on,” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Pol Doubleday quietly; “she is jut” 
a little nervous. I want her here, and she is going to siaj © 
here—do you understand? We have talked it all ov 
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This isn’t bad at all, you people! How long will it take i Wines that 
this stuff to take hold?” he added, and gestured towall playing 
the tampons. : ior and 
“Not very long,” said the surgeon curtly. “Keep quit the co 
It will be all right enough; but we have got to have que Wii), 
here.” Be but som 
ND after a time, when the anesthetic had don ® Wither sai 







work, Bentley Towne began, as was his cust: pulate 
coldly, inscrutably, silently, paying no further attention ® ‘one th 
the remarks of his patient, or to anything else. E enj 
Now and then a low murmur passed between the aly 
geon and his assistant. They both looked at some SS Git sod ¢ 
object which presently was withdrawn and placed ups Graves 5 
table near the sterilizing-pan. (Continued on page® birt, 
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2 BERKELEY 
By O. F. 
LEWIS 

ittle, 
houl- 
‘a Illustrated by 
while WILL GREFE 
y and 
eftly. 
yond, 
“a HERE has just been published a brief account, 
1 he cabled from “over there,” of a gallant exploit in 
inl action of one Captain William Makepeace Berkeley, 
m lif st infantry. He has been mentioned by General Persh- 
es sior bravery under fire. That was Billy Berkeley, Yale 
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For four years Billy had been voted the most popular 
of his class. Girls? The Pied Piper of Hamelin couldn’t 
charmed more rats than he did feminine adolescents. 
like a winged being, drove a car with a noncha- 
that petrified timid mothers whose hopefuls persisted 
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But somewhere on Billy’s line there was a short circuit. 
d some element that makes a man a man. His 
Said that missing element was punch. Billy’s dad 
Ped railroads, and felt that his son might at least 
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Bits own team-mates used to have to slug him secretly to make him fight hard 
Life and Edith Maitland had to handle him the same way. 
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often had to be secretly kicked and slugged by members of 
his own team to get action out of him. Then he would 
tear his opponent into little pieces and distribute them 
over the entire gridiron. “Let Billy Berkeley ever get to 
going, and Heaven help whatever is in front of him! But 
he’s one fine lazy boob now.” 

“Nobody’s got at Billy’s heart yet,” said his roommate 
Plympton. “Billy loves us all. Girls? Why, when they 
get too thick or close, he shakes himself like a tame bear, 
and they fly off like drops of water.” 

“Rotten loss of efficiency!” said Goggle-eyed Jones, who 
was booked to teach math at some Oklahoma academy the 
next fall. 

To make it worse, when college days were over, Billy 
became an author! Short, pithy, ingratiating tales of his 
had found a market even before his senior year. Love of 
a dainty, mannered kind he seemed to exude inexhaustibly 
in the persons of his heroines, and love, bold and dominant, 
radiated from his heroes. So Billy’s stories grew popular 
with a certain class of readers. 
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In order to secure atmosphere, Billy took to traveling. 
Cheerful, irresponsible, mentally keen and downright in- 
dolent, basking modestly in the general fondness that even 
chance acquaintances developed for him, Billy floated from 
place to place, from month to month, and grew less and 
less useful to the world or to himself. Meanwhile Ger- 
many was warring to control the world. 

All of this explains why, on a certain day late in June, 
1915, Billy found himself in the locker-house of the Wild- 
wood Club, engaged in tying a shoelace, and in the first 
stages of learning something about golf, because a certain 
character of his had to figure in a tournament. 


I N the act of tying his shoelace, Billy stopped and listened. 
Up from the nineteenth hole at Wildwood, that haven 
of blessed rest and liquid concoctions, floated through the 
open window of the locker-house a perfectly good young 
tenor voice, and as the song proceeded, Billy’s face as- 
sumed a joyous grin. 


“‘*Who’s the stranger, Mother dear? 
Look! He knows us! Aint he queer!’ 


““Hush, my own! Don’t talk so wild. 
That’s your father, dearest child!’ 


“*He’s my father? No such thing! 
Father died, you know, last spring!’ 


“Father didn’t die, you dub! 
Father joined a golfing club. 
But they closed the club, so he 
Had no place to go, you see! 
No place left for him to roam— 
That’s why he is coming home. 


“*Kiss him—he wont bite you, child— 
All them golfing guys look wild!’ ” 


“Some sweet ditty!” Billy murmured as he approached 
the first tee. As he hurried around the corner of the 
caddie-house, bent on securing the tee for an unhindered 
drive, he found himself singing fairly loudly, “ ‘He’s your 
father, dearest child!’ ” directly into the face of a sudden 
feminine Apparition. 

Both the Apparition and Billy applied the emergency 
brakes. Billy had the blurred impression of handsome- 
ness, wavy golden hair, white toggery and big blue orbs, 


dead ahead. Both individuals bobbed from side to side, 
but could not pass. So they decided to stand still. Billy 
grinned. 


“The words, I might say,” he explained, “are part of a 
chorus.” 

The Apparition said: “Oh!” 

“Please take the tee,” said Billy. 

“Thank you, I had already teed up,” rejoined the Ap- 
parition frigidly. She calmly turned her back upon the 
hated Billy and took several practice swings. Billy had 
an idea they were pretty good form. Oh, bliss! She 
turned to him and smiled. 

“Thank you so much for the tee!” 

Billy was sure he had always dreamed of just such a 
mellow voice and just such a gorgeous girl. “Are you 
playing alone, may I ask?” he inquired. It was nervy, 
but Billy just had to. 

“My partner has missed his train,” said the Apparition, 
studying her stance. 

“T haven’t any partner. and she didn’t miss any train, 
either,” rejoined Billy. “Wont you allow me to introduce 
myself? My name is Berkeley. That’s about all—except 
that I sing some, as you heard.” He grinned amiably. 
“T’d like awfully well—if you wouldn’t mind—say, nine 
holes?” 

Two blue eyes bored Billy through and through! 
felt like thirty very small pennies. No, by Jove! 
smiled again. 

“You will find me a very unsatisfactory player.” 


He 
She 











The Girl Who ‘Awakened Billy Berkeley 





Billy ascended into the seventh heaven. 
Miss—” 

“Maitland.” 

“Miss Maitland! I shall be only too glad to be of 
assistance.” Whoop! Here was a beautiful young thing 
just learning golf, knowing less than Billy. And on the 
first hole, it looked as if Billy’s work was cut out for him 

His new-found partner missed her drive, topped her 
second, dug half a foot of sod on the third, missed her 
fourth and holed out in nine. Billy made a miraculoyg | 
four, and oozed modesty. ! 

“That’s always the way at first,” he said consolingly, 

History repeated itself on the second. “Let me show 
you, perhaps?” said Billy. She must swing back slowly, 
keep her eye on the ball, her head still, and must follow 
through. 

Billy, observing all these directions, foozled his oy 
shot. 

“Now let’s begin,” said the Apparition, on the third tee. 
Gradually Billy began to blink. The third hole calls for 
three good shots to the green. Miss Maitland came to life. 
With two perfect wooden shots she lay on the farther bank 
of the brook, thirty yards off the green. She swung with 
the lithe vigor of a young man. Off after the ball she 
trudged; nor did she concern herself further about her 
male partner. 

As for Billy, it was a foozled drive, a bad second out of 
the rough, a tree on the third, the road on the fourth, and 
finally the green in twelve. Miss Maitland, lying three, 
had chipped her fourth from just off the green into the 
hole for a four, one under par. 

Billy’s ideas—and suspicions—were running round in 
circles. “Well, Miss Maitland, I certainly—” 

“Let’s discuss the game after it’s over, sha’n’t we?” she 
said sweetly. But the Apparition’s caddie was not so gen 
tle. Falling behind her, he sidled up to Billy and whis- 
pered: “You’re stung—bad!” Wherewith he giggled 
through projecting teeth. 





“Oh, really, 







HE fourth hole laid the murk on more thickly. Miss 

Maitland awaited him on the green, with a par five, 

to his ten. Billy knew now that he had caught the most 

charming Tartar in the United States. The first girl he had 

ever craved on first sight was making a monkey of him 
Audience, two conspicuous caddies! 

The more the Apparition Tartared, the more Billy sunk 
into a genuine love-at-first-sight condition. The girl had 
arrived who could wind him round her finger, use him for 
a mat, anything. ‘ 

Does this seem impossible? Let me say to those of you oy 
who have approached love only with caution, with gentle i 
footfall, spyglass, identification book, net, microscopé, of if 
other instrument of precision or method of verification, that 
Billy’s headlong plunge was just as real and swift as that 
of a falling star. . 

I draw the curtain over the next five holes. Billy, mop 
ping perspiration from his forehead, walked off the nif 
green toward the clubhouse, with the girl. Such a ee 
ing he had never experienced. She had made the 
seven holes in one over par. hanks 

“Miss Maitland,” he said, “my honest and humble G 
for the cracking good jolt you have given me—i2 gol 
manners. Straight goods—I didn’t understand how 
I was. Let me say this, before removing myself. 00 
you looked like an awfully good fellow to play a game ™ 




















You certainly played with me, all right.” Billy 

rather bitterly. It was hard to lose the girl you wa" 

to know. He bowed low and started to walk away: ‘- 
“Oh. just a minute,” she said hurriedly. You de a > 

garet Berkeley’s brother; aren’t you?” Billy ™ . — 


nodded. : ; 
“Welt, I'll tell you why what’s happened dd a 
Your sister Margaret and I were in Smith togete’. 








follow 





To do?” he demanded. “Heaven knows, if-any fellow 


ever loved a girl more than I love you, 
“You really are an awfully nice fellow. But I don't want a nice man. 


he was going some!” Edith looked up and said: 
I want a king!” 
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probably don’t remember the time you came up from New 
York to the Senior Prom. But I do. Margaret had been 
talking to me about you for days, and brought you up to 
me. She was full of her big brother, whom all the girls 
were crazy about, and so forth. Well—you asked me for 
two dances and got them. Then you simply didn’t come 
for either of them. Girls don’t enjoy being wall-flowers at 
their own senior proms, Mr. Berkeley. So, frankly, I’ve 
always thought I’d even that up sometime, don’t you see?” 

Billy slowly shook his head. ‘You never were any wall- 
flower, anywhere, Miss Maitland. I remember that night 
and that dance, Miss Maitland. I lost my card and made 
a miserable mess of the evening. Now I know why, when 
I saw you first, you looked so—so— Well, I once more 
ask your pardon.” 

“Sit down here,” she commanded, and they promptly 
occupied the chairs at the tenth tee. “I’m sorry, now, 
that I trimmed you so badly. But really, I don’t believe 
you can beat me. How long have you played?” 

Confession flowed from Billy’s soul. “McPherson’s 
given me six lessons, and I’ve been around the course once. 
You know, I really threw an awful bluff—for reasons al- 
ready, stated. How long have you been at it?” 

The Apparition’s hearty laugh relieved the tension. 
“Well, you ought not to ask girls about their age, Mr. 
Berkeley. However, I was in the finals of the National 
Women’s Amateur last summer, and—” . 

“Won?” asked Billy eagerly. 

“Lost—on the thirty-seventh green!” 


ILLY came into the nineteenth hole one afternoon that 

summer and seated himself by me. “Doc,” he said, 
“how do you capture a girl? There isn’t anything I think 
about except Edith Maitland. But how the deuce can I 
ever get her, with her golf—golf—golf?” 

In truth, the summer was for Billy one long and gorgeous 
agony. He was rarely able to get to the girl of his longing. 
She and my young protégé Tom Reynolds were the prides 
of Wildwood, and Jack McPherson, our Scotch terrier 
“pro,” was grooming them for the two national amateur 
events that summer. What show had an appendage like 
Billy? 

The boy was hit for the first time in his life. Ultimately 
he would, of course, wake up to the fact of his own useless- 
ness. Just now, even, he was figuring out what he had to 
offer, but hadn’t added up the column of attributes. 

So Billy pounded around the course with fellows he barely 
tolerated, just to get an occasional squint at Edith in the 
distance. He was a good scout, and paid smilingly the bets 
they regularly won from him. Horrors multiply to the 
one who loves deeply. Who was this Tom Reynolds, who 
played so much with his Apparition? Where did Reynolds 
get off? 

Off the links Billy made a few drives at Edith, but with 
the fumbling sheepishness of a schoolboy. Once in a while 
she would take a spin with him in his racer, but golf was 
her obsession. I don’t want to go into detail about the 
buffetings of Billy that summer. Here was a lad who could 
have had any one of a hundred damsels for a sweetheart, 
but wanted the hundred and first one, who was already 
wedded to golf! 

The last week in August came, and Billy undertook to 
settle things. At the sixth hole of a game to which she 
had consented, they sat down for a moment, at Billy’s sug- 
gestion. Billy opened up the floodgates before Edith could 
forestall the event. 

“What am I to do?” he demanded. “Heaven knows, if 
any fellow ever loved a girl more than I love you, he was— 
was—going some! I mean it! How can I win you?” 

Edith sat with her eyes fastened upon a line in the dirt 
of the tee, along which she was drawing her driver. She 
looked up and said: “You really are an awfully nice fel- 
low, Mr.—” 


The Girl Who Awakened Billy Berkeley 


“Billy,” he interrupted. 

“Well, Billy, then. But I don’t want a nice man I 
want a king! To marry you would be an impossibility— 
now, at any rate. For instance, Mr.—that is, Billy, golf is 
a big part of life to me. I’m going to play this game til] 
I’m seventy. , Now, how could I ever marry a man who's 
really just a dub, you know, at the game? 

“Billy, I’m going to talk awfully straight to you. What 
women want is a lord and master.. We don’t want to be 
dragged around by the hair, but we want a man that could 
if it were necessary. Don’t you understand? You said 
just now that you’d be my slave. Why, Billy, I’m not 
buying slaves. They’re a drug in the market. I want a 
boss! What are your qualifications for the position?” 

Billy just stared. He thought about his authorship— 
but that was piffling. Well, there wasn’t anything else that 
he could think of. 

“I do like you, Billy,” she went on. “But I want my 
Napoleon. Do something, Billy! Conquer something! 
Hit something a knock-out blow! Give that fine big body 
and head of yours an occupation! Win out!” j 

She paused, and she could feel the dire truth sink into 
the genial Billy’s cranium. Then she went on. 

“Billy, P1l—I’ll go so far as to tell you something. I— 
I—want you to win! No—no—wait, now!” For Billy 
had started toward her, even though they were wholly con- 
spicuous upon the course. 

“Billy, I’ve a wonderful idea. I'll give you something 
hard to work for. I’ll wait for you until—let’s see—the 
first Friday morning in August, two years from now. 
That’s in 1917. On that day you and I will, upon this very 
course, play thirty-six holes—an all-day match. In two 
years, you ought to get ready to beat me. I said a woman 
wants a husband who can beat her. Now, if I beat you 
that day, it’s all off, Billy. But if you beat me, I’lI—I’ll— 
now, you wont like what I’m going to say—I’ll think it 
over. I simply wont make any mistake in the man I’m 
to go through life with.” 

Whereupon she rose, and drove with security her teed-up 
ball. Billy followed with docility, but with despair in his 
heart. 

Later in the day Edith came to me. She was one of the 
youngsters that shared some secrets with me. 

“If I should marry Billy now, I’d lose the vest that’s in 
him. Oh, I do want him to win! Couldn’t he be the most 
wonderful husband ever, though!” ’ 


\ )' TELL, the proposition was clear enough. Love me, 
love my golf! Billy went to work, as methodically 
as'he knew how, to win Edith Maitland. Fault Number 
One was that he had no steady job; so he went into his 
father’s office to learn the manipulation of railroads. 

Buoyant and confident at first regarding the ancient and 
royal game of golf, he made some rash statements about 
the cinch the game was going to be. Now, Dame Golf is 
the most elusive phantom of all sports. Otherwise how 
account for the army of golfers in this land who never quit 
their wooing of the game? ; 

Shock Number One was when Jack McPherson told him 
bluntly that he had the least makings of a golfer in him 
that Jack had ever’ found. Jack cared nothing for money, 
as compared with truth. He labored mountainously with 
Billy, but brought forth most mouselike results. Such a 
body and head, but no golf-brains in it! “Throw the 
clubs away, man!” said Jack finally. Jack didn’t know 
about the goal that dangled before the mind’s eye of Billy 
the Dub. 

“Doc,” said Billy to me one night as he and I stood 
watching Edith glide over the dance-floor, “this game !s 
going to beat me. Edith knew it, and I’ll bet she made the 
bet deliberately.” : aie 

“Bunk and rotten injustice!” I exclaimed. You ed 
sore, Billy, because you haven’t learned that golf must 

















“Billy, I'm proud of you! Oh, and you're a captain! Captain Berkeley!” But Billy smiled rather wistfully at her. ‘Come on,” he said; 
“we'll talk in the car. I've got something to say to you—dear.” 
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wooed and won by devotion. You can’t treat it as a me- 
chanical toy or a pick and shovel. Get that slant on the 
thing, and dig in.” 

Fall passed into winter, and winter into spring. Billy 
made a tour of Southern golf-resorts, much to his dad’s 
disgust. The pro’s, pressed for honest opinions, told Billy 
that he might be a good this and that, but as for a golfer— 

What was the lad to do? What he did do was to quit, 
mentally, by the summer of 1916. Ashamed to spread his 
incapacity before the eyes of Edith, he remained away 
from the Wildwood links. He developed a strong streak 
of sensitiveness and avoided Edith in general. She had 
said he was a no-account man, and probably he was. 

Meanwhile the war-clouds gathered threateningly over 
Billy’s country. He gave them only perfunctory thought. 
It’s hard for us in 1918 to remember how little we con- 
cerned ourselves, comparatively, with the war in 1916, but 
it is a fact. Ina rather dull way Billy read of the sub- 
marinings of neutrals, of atrocities, of Serbia and Rou- 
mania, of France with her back against the wall, and of 
bulldog Britain. 

But Billy settled all that by saying, rather calmly and 
stolidly, that of course when the time came for the United 
States to go into the war, he would present himself for 
action, just like any other self-respecting fellow. 

The edict of unrestricted submarine warfare against all 
neutrals reached Billy Berkeley from Germany at Belle 
Aire, Florida, in January, 1917. Billy was making a last 
despairing effort to learn the game. 

At the war-news Billy emitted the first real war-growl. 
“Getting pretty near the breaking-point of Uncle Sam’s 
patience!” he said. 

February brought Billy back North, licked to a finish. 
He felt himself a dub but not a quitter. Not once had he 
questioned the terms of Edith’s compact. She played golf 
—that was all. She had to have a respectable husband. 

But this thing Billy had finally discovered. He had 
never learned how to learn anything. Everything. he had 
ever done he had accomplished without trying. Golf was 
his first conqueror. Golf was robbing him of his loved 
one. What the fellows had said about the gold spoon in 
his mouth was right. When fellows grow up, they don’t 
feed themselves from a spoon any more. . 

In early April the President of the United States asked 
Congress to declare war on Germany. Billy began to think 
occasionally in terms of trenches and salients. He began 
to think that perhaps a soldier’s grave was the one thing 
that would offer a final and eternal disposition of his grief— 
which shows that the war hadn’t made any very heavy dent 
upon his sensibilities, as yet. 


UT there came a night when Billy woke up. It was at 

one of his fraternity reunions in a New York hotel. 
After a lot of the “usual stuff,” the Grand Omicron Chi 
Rho of the fraternity said: 

“Brothers, I’m calling now on Brother Campbell, of our 
Toronto chapter. He’s been over there, and some four 
months ago he went over the top one night. He’s brought 
only part of himself back with him. Brother Campbell, 
boys!” 

There arose, slowly and awkwardly, a young fellow in 
the garb of a Canadian officer. He adjusted his crutches 
under his arms. One leg was missing. 

“Fellows—brothers—I am sorry, but this is the—the 
second time I ever tried to speak on my feet—or rather on 
my foot.” 

“Hard luck!” thought Billy. “We might, if he were only 
fluent, hear some interesting things.” 

“Fellows,” continued the young chap in khaki, ‘“‘this is 
what I simply must get over to you. You haven’t the least, 
absolutely not the least, idea of what it is over there. All 
you ever dreamed of in a nightmare wouldn’t approach it.” 
He paused to find suitable words. (Continued on- page 106 ) 
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A Complete Résumé of the Opening 
Chapters of “The Call of Life” 


oT en adage SHAY, a girl who knew nothing about men, 
because she had never known any women, is the 
heroine of this remarkable novel by the gifted author of 
“Crowns of Tin.” 

Marquita’s Spanish mother died when Marquita was a 
tiny girl. And when heartbroken Joe Shay followed his 
wife shortly afterward, he intrusted Marquita to the guard- 
ianship of his bachelor ranchman friend John Gratiot. 

“Take good care of her, John,” said Shay to Gratiot, 
“Tf she is anything like her father, she will need it.” And 
Shay made a will stipulating that if Marquita married be- 
fore she became of age, or without her guardian’s consent, . 
his money should go to the church. 

Marquita grew to young womanhood on John Gratiot’s 
Canadian wheat farm, and had for associates only John 
Gratiot and the many men who came and went as helpers 
in the wheat-fields. One of these, indeed, an Englishman 
of education named Barrington, stayed some four years as 
a tutor. But for the most part she was left to herself. 
Marquita was, seventeen—a beautiful if exotic and flam- 
boyant seventeen—when Gratiot sold his ranch to Charles 
Wells, a narrow and hypocritical St. Louis business man. 

John Gratiot and Marquita presently arrived in St. Louis. 
Gratiot had belatedly decided that Marquita must have 
some regular schooling. 

She found the school almost insufferable. In the after- 
noon, however, she slipped away to dancing-places with 
attractive young Humphrey Wells. And once she met, 
in the mother of another student, a divorcee named Mrs. 
Chisholm, whose stories of life in New York fascinated her. 

Gratiot launched on a career of business intrigue with 
the elder Wells. And Wells also grew so preoccupied in 
their schemes that he left his routine business more and 
more to Humphrey and finally sent the young man to New 
York to handle matters there. 

Marquita and Humphrey were both much distressed at 
the thought of separation; Humphrey, deeply in love, pro- 
posed an immediate clandestine marriage. And Marquita, 
heedless of her father’s will, accepted. 

The New York honeymoon drew to a close with Mar- 
quita more in love with life—with seeing new things and 
people and places—than with Humphrey. Mrs. Chisholm 
introduced her into her own sophisticated set, and one of 
these, “Baron” Brinker, proprietor of an exclusive gam- 
bling-house, had shown a marked if puzzling interest in her. 
And now Marquita had to go back to a humdrum and 
unhappy existence under her father-in-law’s austere roof, 
for Humphrey did not feel that his salary would support 
a separate ménage—and Marquita, having lost her inheri- 
tance, had no money to contribute. : 

Grief as well as tedium awaited Marquita in St. Louis. 
John Gratiot, despondent over business failure, had shot 
himself. He had broken with Wells and in a farewell 
letter to Marquita he told her why. The St. Louis man had 
schemed for the secret shipment of wheat to Germany. 

For a time Marquita endured existence in the Wells 
house. Then she rebelled—sold her jewels and set out for 
New York, to make her way in life “on her own.” And 
that, she found, was not so difficult for a girl as attractive 
as she. Rose Chisholm’s men friends took her up and she 
seldom had to pay for her own dinners or luncheons. With 
the money she had brought with her and the hundred which 
Humphrey sent her (in a letter which promised her a like 
sum each month) she could get along very well—if she 
were willing to live in that fashion. 3 

For a month of dazzled gayety she kept it up. And 
two men who were to alter her life came upon the scene. 
One of them was her one-time tutor Barrington—now 4 
Canadian officer back on sick-leave. The other was Baron 
Brinker, who invited her to dinner and an evening his 
luxurious gambling-house, and who afterward said to her: 

“I have a position which I think you could fill... - « 
Come around to-morrow at four o’clock and I'll tell you 
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something interesting.” Fascinated, Marquita agreed. » 








ky this exceptional novel Miss Judson is telling the story of Marquita Shay, who had known noth- 


pg about men because she had known no women. 


Only a young woman could have written so pen- 


grating a study of a young woman. In this installment Marquita finds in New York that “so many 
roads are open to a woman who is young and beautiful.” And each road has its perils. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HAT all these things should have happened to Mar- 

quita just before the letter came from Humphrey’s 

mother, seemed providential. She contrasted the 
hose on Sixty-first Street with the gloomy abode of the 
Wells family in St. Louis, and laughed to think how far 
beyond them she had traveled. Yet the letter made her 
tel uncomfortable. She pictured the strange little old 
voman, living within her four walls, to which only the 
hintest echoes of the world could penetrate. The withered 
lace looked out of its wrappings with the mute appeal that 
lad been there the day Marquita did not kiss her. The 
tty coldness and lack of surrender in the letter itself 
mis pathetic. The crabbed, faint scrawl of the pen was 
Munconscious appeal for pity. 


Dear Martha: Our Lord forgave the fallen woman, 
md I have attained that state of grace in which I can 
follow his example. 

You have sown dissension in our house—the wife di- 
vided against the husband, and the father against the son; 

if you will return in a truly repentant spirit, we are 
to forgive. 

If your heart does not prompt you, perhaps your 
fonscience will lead you back when you know that you 
have caused Humphrey and his father to quarrel for the 

time. I will not plead my own distress. I write 
for your own good, rather than from selfish motives. You 
M very young to be alone in the wicked city of Babylon. 
You have doubtless forgotten all that I said to you while 
YU were here. Please read the Ninety-first Psalm for 

Me. It will help you. 

REBECCA WELLS. 


Certainly the letter was not a cheerful one. Marquita 

sated being called a fallen woman. Despite her pity 

“mphrey’s mother, she exulted in the thought that 
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he and his father had quarreled. That was only an added 
reason why she should not go back. If they had quarreled, 
perhaps Humphrey would come to her and they would 
start over again—alone. That is, they would have done 
that if she hadn’t met Baron Brinker. Now she was not 
sure. Life was just beginning for her, and she questioned 
if she would want to give up her freedom and her chance 
to live. Even apart from his family, Humphrey was nar- 
row, conventional. Besides, if he and his father had really 
quarreled to the breaking-point, his mother would not 
ask her to return. It was probably a family squabble. 

She reread the fanatic letter with its Biblical references. 
Marquita knew very little about the Bible. There was one 
in her room, and she picked it up now and glanced through 
the unread pages. The book opened at the Psalms, and be- 
cause her thoughts were busy with other things, and the 
rhythm and poetry of the phrases was soothing to her 
mind, she read on to the Ninety-first Psalm: 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High, 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress: 
my God; in Him will I trust. 

Surely He shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler 
and from the noisome pestilence. 


She stopped reading, disquieted. This was what Hum- 
phrey’s mother meant in her letter. If Marquita had been 
in fear of anything, the words would have brought. peace 
and confidence—for however little of religion or church 
there is in the life of any individual, there are few people 
who do not feel that they. have a secret understanding 
with their god, even though many of them, like Marquita, 
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have never stopped to consider whether that god is Christ 
or Mohammed, Pan or Baldur. Because Marquita was not 
in fear of anything, the words brought her a disturbing 
fear of fear—a sense of unknown danger. 

Her glance rested on Humphrey’s photograph on the 
hotel dressing-table. The clear eyes looked out of the 
strong, firm face in striking contrast to the faces of the 
men she had been meeting. She remembered him as he 
nad been that day they crossed the Mississippi on their 
great adventure. She had been thinking of the adventure 
then, but now she remembered Humphrey—all his little 
tendernesses of word and look, the feeling of protection 
and security he had spread about her. The excitement of 
the night before had left her just a little tired. There was 
no weariness in Humphrey’s face. If she could see him 
now, not with the hard, cold look that she had last seen 
on his face, but just as she had known him first, she would 
have crept into his arms and been content. 

She shrugged her shoulders. It was too late for that 
now. Looking at Humphrey’s photograph, with its clear, 
honest eyes and firm, clean mouth, she felt a sudden re- 
sentment against him. It was all his fault. He had allowed 
her to become soiled by common people and vulgar amuse- 
ments. If he loved her, he should have protected her 
against these things. She reread Mrs. Wells’ letter—this 
time with less pity and more anger. 


F course Rose Chisholm telephoned to find out what 
had happened the night before. 

“What did Baron Brinker want?” she asked. 

Marquita was again glad that she could truthfully an- 
swer that as yet she did not know. 

“It’s a plain case of infatuation,” said Rose. “The old 
fellow has fallen hard for you, and you want to make the 
most of it. He’s got money; so be sure you get your 
share. And remember what I said: the more you give, 
the less you get with men. Wish I could run down and 
talk to you, but Bill’s coming home to-day, so I can’t; 
but we must get together soon. I so want you to meet 
my Bill.” 

Marquita was troubled by what Rose said, but she 
analyzed Baron Brinker’s manner and could find nothing 
in it to indicate that he had a sentimental interest in her. 
She rightly surmised that she would not see much of Rose 
for some time and would thus avoid answering embarrass- 
ing questions for a while at least. Her heart was high with 
hope as she went up the steps of the house on Sixty-first 
Street that afternoon. 

Baron Brinker himself met her at the door. He was 
clad in a long dressing-gown of black and gold, but his 
face was freshly shaved and his mustache and beard care- 
fully clipped so that he looked groomed and did not. give 
the impression of having just risen. He took her hand 
without speaking and led her into the great drawing-room 
where his guests had assembled the night before. - The 
room was almost in darkness, though it was only four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and Baron Brinker turned on 
some lights as he entered. 

“Sit down here, and we will have tea and talk,” he said 
graciously. As he spoke, one of the liveried servants 
entered with a tea-tray which he placed on a low table 
between them. 

“Why don’t you have Chinamen all over the house, 
Baron Brinker?” asked Marquita. ‘They seem so much 
more in the picture.” 

“T have Chinamen above because I trust them; the 
others do not count. I lived in China once and learned 
much. The Chinese know much more than we do, because 
they have lived longer. They are old and quiet, subtle 
and keen; and they never betray, for the bribes of the 
Occident do not tempt them. I myself have much of the 
Chinese temperament, in that I care more for wisdom 
and power than for money. But money is sure to come— 
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it follows as a by-product. I care little for it, by it i 
necessary. Will you pour?” , aa 

Marquita had been so intent on his face, with its gp. 
ning green eyes, that she had forgotten the tea. Now she 
poured it, wondering meanwhile when he would approach 
the object of her visit. 

“I need a secretary,” he said, looking at her 
“and I believe that you are the one woman in the worl 
who can fill the post.” 

“But Baron, I don’t understand stenography or any of 
those things.” : 

“I said a secretary, not a stenographer. I have no ug 
for a stenographer, for I never write letters. I said q 
secretary for want of a better word. What I really Want 
is a name and a hand to sign it.” 

Marquita looked her bewilderment. 

“You have seen my place here. It is for fools— 
who have seen everything and done everything, who want 
to flatter their own vanity by doing something that other 
people cannot do. There are less than fifty names on my 
list. If I put on more, they would stop coming. I ama 
good showman. This house, everything in it, is to feed 
their vanity. Even my title is a sop to their childish sense 
of drama. And they love to come because they are doing 
something that is against the law. Every man and woman 
is an instinctive law-breaker, and my patrons are the worst 
sort, the kind of people who love to think that their posi- 
tion is such that they can break laws with impunity, 

“Of course, it costs money to maintain such a house 
but they pay—not alone for the play, but for their enter 
tainment. The guests are never counted, and they donot 
register; but the first of each month each one of them 
sends me a check of fifty dollars for every time he has 
dined here. The dinner does not cost ten dollars, : 
they pay for the stage set, the mystery, the intrigue: 
you see I do very well. ‘But I am tired of the whole thing; 
I have in mind large affairs—large affairs.” Baton 
Brinker’s voice sank to a mysterious «whisper, and he 
leaned close to her over the teacups. BF 

“IT want some one whom I can trust absolutely,” be 
went on. “Some one whose name I can use at a bank 
and with brokers, so that my name will not appear at all 
in certain transactions. I have gone through bankruptcy 
twice in New York. I am well known in certain citeles, 
and I am trusted because people do not think that Iam 
interested in financial gain for myself. There are many 
reasons why my name should not appear. 

“You will have my entire-fortune in your control. When 
you came last night, I hadn’t decided to do this. I wanted 
to meet you, for yourself—in a friendly way, you ‘nder- 
stand,” he added. quickly. “You interested me, and! 
thought I might be able to help you. Then I discovered 
that you are the person for whom I have been looking. I 
overheard your conversation with young Killean; -he 
couldn’t have succeeded in his, plans even if you, had ¢on- 
sented, but you didn’t know that; and you didn’t know 
that I was listening—that was what decided me.” - 

“He’ll think I told you,” interrupted Marquita. 

“No, he wont. He’ll never know that I know. He's 
harmless, especially as I’m on my guard, but you: 
pay particular attention to not letting him suspect:4 
we have any interest in each other. A few nights of 
heavy losing will drive him out, and I can arrange a> 

































































Miezourra sighed with relief, but she began to regamd 
Baron Brinker with the awed fear that she hag see 
in Rose Chisholm’s attitude toward him. 2 

“Where did you meet Killean? Do you see him often? 
he asked then. ‘ th 

“Last night was the second time. I met him first Wi 
—with my husband. « You. knew?” : 

“Yes, I knew that; but’ I’m not: interested in your pas 
It’s your future that counts. Here’s my plan: First 
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vag ip mind large affairs — large affairs.” Baron Brinker's voice sank to a mysterious whisper. Marquita felt small and unimportant and a little frightened. “J 


want some one whom I can trust absolutely,” he went on. “ You will have my entire fortune in your control.” 
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will have a sum of money placed to your credit at a bank. 
Of course, you understand, that the money is not yours. 
We are simply using your name. Then you will open an 
account with a broker. A broker in one of the big hotels 
will do—a logical place for a woman’s account. You will 
buy when I tell you to buy, and sell when I tell you to sell, 
and no one will know that I am interested in the market.” 

“But I don’t know anything about stocks.” 

“You don’t need to know anything; that’s one of the 
many reasons I am choosing you. All you have ‘to do is 
to come when I send for you, sell when I tell you to sell, 
buy when I tell you to buy, sign your name when I tell 
you to sign it. You may not have to work six hours a 
week. And I will pay you well, though not in salary. A 
small salary—say one hundred dollars a month; but in 
addition to that I will let you in on things. When I know 
that a certain stock is good, you shall have some shares in 
it for yourself. In a year you will be a rich woman, and 
I will be—perhaps a king in China and rich beyond 
dreams. Will you do it?” 

At the time Marquita did not understand that this man 
was literally putting a fortune in her hands and trust- 
ing her not to run away with it overnight. His green eyes 
held her fascinated. She saw his white hand trembling 
over his teacup and noticed that he wore his nails long 
and pointed like a Chinaman’s. One faint glimmer of dis- 
trust did cross her brain. 

“T’'ll do it if—if there’s nothing—” 

“Nothing illegal about it,” finished Baron Brinker. 
“Trust me for that. I know the law—how to keep it and 
how to dodge it. You must trust me as I trust you.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem much work for one hundred dollars 
a month,” said Marquita, smiling. 

“T am paying you for loyalty, not for work,” said the 
Baron. “And now I have other affairs. -I will send for 
you to-morrow.” 

‘Thus dismissed, Marquita went out into the daylight 
like one waking from dreams and walked down Fifth 
Avenue toward her hotel. She walked rapidly, planning 
the letter she would write to Humphrey to tell him that 
his allowance was no longer necessary. New York must 
be full of opportunities like this, she thought, for clever 
women. Training wasn’t so essential, after all. Of course 
it would be awkward, not to be able to explain to Hum- 
phrey just what she was doing, and to answer the questions 
of Rose; but Rose need not know that she had given up 
her allowance from Humphrey. Marquita would only 
count on her salary, at first. That meant that she must 
follow her plan of finding a cheaper place to live; but 
after Baron Brinker’s plans began to materialize, she would 


have ever so much money. She entered her hotel—and 


came face to face with Humphrey. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ARQUITA was not prepared to meet Humphrey. 
She had thought of writing to him, not of talking, 
and she was startled by the encounter and more excited 
than she cared to admit. She stopped suddenly, her hand 
fluttering up to her throat in a little gesture of surprise. 
Even then she saw that there was something different about 
him, a sureness in his bearing, an added firmness around 
his mouth. He was better looking than even Cecil Bar- 
rington. 
“Come, we are still friends, aren’t we?” said Humphrey 
with his old engaging smile, holding out his hand to her. 
“Tt isn’t.that; I’m just surprised. I didn’t know you 
were in town.” 
“T haven’t been here long—two hours, I think, most of 
which has been spent here waiting for you.” 
“T’m flattered.” She was struggling to regain her poise. 
“There are some things I want to talk over with you, 
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Marquita—” He looked helplessly around the hotel. “But 
we can’t talk here. Suppose you have dinner with me.” 

“But it’s too early for dinner now,” protested Mar 
quita. 

“It’s almost six o’clock, and the fewer people there are 
where we eat, the better I shall like it. Besides, we wont 
eat here. It’s too noisy and too expensive.” 

“I’m tired of this place myself; I’m going to move 
soon.” 

Humphrey smiled, half teasing, half tender. 

“You'll have to move, you poor child,” he said. “Your 
allowance wont keep you here, and you must have spent 
all the money you had when you came.” 

“That doesn’t signify anything; I can work and ear 
more money.” 

The smile left Humphrey’s face. 
Jet’s go now.” 

Instead of taking a cab as Marquita expected, Hum- 
phrey hurried across to Fifth Avenue. 

“Let’s walk; it’s a wonderful day, and I can talk better 
when I’m moving.” 

Marquita assented; she rather liked’ walking, and the 
March day was cold enough to make exercise welcome. 


“I hate this place; 


OR several blocks Humphrey did not say a word, strid- 

ing along with bent head and eyes that seemed to see 

nothing, but which Marquita knew were watching her 
constantly. ’ 

“T got a letter from your mother,” she remarked. 

“Mother said she was going to write. I asked her not 
to, but you know— What did she say?” 

“That you and your father had quarreled and that I 
was responsible and that if I would repent and come” 
home, all would be forgiven. There were a lot of Bible» 
quotations about fallen women and the Ninety-first Psalm ~ 
and things like that. It was a cheerful letter.” 3 

She touched his arm. “I didn’t mean to be horrid, 
Humphrey; but it was a horrid letter, and I’m sorry I~ 
made you and your father quarrel.” 

“We didn’t quarrel about you. Mother must have writ: — 
ten before the real break came. We quarreled about other 
things—business, mostly. Dad’s been concentrating on this 
German wheat thing, and I can’t make him see that if$ 
wrong, from a selfish standpoint if from no other.. Since 
the sinking of the Lusitania almost a year ago, there's © 
been no doubt on which side the American sympathies are - 
placed. We’re technically neutral still, but actually we're 
all pro-Ally; and sooner or later we’ll be in the thing our 
selves. Then Dad’s clever schemes will go on the rocks. 
I told him all that, and he called me a fool. He said there 
was no chance of America’s entering the war, and that 
even if it did, he could simply change his market. That 
is true in a way, but Dad is putting-every resource he 
possesses into this scheme, and I’m afraid he’s going into 
debt to swing big contracts. He and his associates have 
even invested in some ships of their own; and though theif 
cargo is meant for Germany, there’s no way of indicating, 
such a thing to a German submarine. They’ve al ; 
lost one ship that way.- ‘And most of the men with Dag” 
are Germans. If America does go into the war, Dad is i 
dangerous company.” ro Ao “3th 

Humphrey had been talking to Marquita as if she were” 
a man, and she felt triumphant about it. It was anoter 
evidence of her independence. Humphrey had never 
talked to her that way before. They had reached the” 
doorway of a little basement restaurant, a French table 
d’héte—such a place as Marquita had never entered. It. 
was so early that there were very few people dining, an6 
they found a tiny table in one corner. Marquita hart 
noticed the coarse linen, the heavy glass and the imita- 
tion silver. There was no orchestra, and obviously #° 
cabaret. They were strangely quiet and alone. 

“Tell me.the rest,” she said when they were seated. 
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time that Paul Killean met you in a notorious gambling-house?” demanded Humphrey. ‘‘You work there—a sort of ‘added attraction,’ Mrs. Linihan said.” __ 


ames lied.” “Then tell me why you do go there.” It seemed hours before Marquita could think of words. Finally: “I can’t tell you now, Humphrey.” 
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“There’s no more to tell, except that I’ve left home. 
I couldn’t stay after some of the things Dad said—not 
about you, though there was that too. So you need not 
feel responsible; it would have happened sooner or later, 
anyhow.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Marquita. 

Here was Humphrey’s opportunity to say that he 
wanted to live here in New York, and that Marquita 
must come back to him. Nothing less than a demand 
would bring her back. If he did demand, she would demur 
just a little—then surrender. It would be hard to give 
up her wonderful prospects with Baron Brinker, but 
Humphrey would appreciate her all the more for the 
sacrifice that she was making. 

“I’m going to do what I’ve always wanted to do. You 
know I never did like business. I specialized in chemistry 
and mineralogy at college, and I’ve got a position in a 
munition factory in Hartford. It’s not much from a 
salary standpoint, and nothing thrilling about the work 
either, just now. I’m only testing steel for airplanes, but 
it gives me an opportunity to develop some ideas that I 
have that may prove very useful later on. I get two hun- 
dred dollars a month. As a matter of fact, Marquita, I’m 
just an ordinary workman. I wear overalls part of the 
time. What do you think of that, small person?” 

“You must look splendid in overalls.” Her tone was 
flat and colorless. Humphrey had not said a word about 
wanting her back. 

“T’ve got a position myself,” she continued in a dif- 
ferent tone. “And I wont need your allowance any more, 
Humphrey. It was generous of you to want to take care 
of me, but now I can take care of myself, and you and I 
can always be good friends. Now that you’re so near, 
you can come and—and have dinner with me some- 
times.” 

“What are you going to do? Go on the stage?” 

Marquita’s clear laughter answered him. She had 
caught the swift jealousy that had for the moment broken 
through his assumed indifference, and it made her happy. 

“No, not the stage. I am to be a very private and per- 
sonal secretary.” 

“For whom?” 

In her triumph Marquita had forgotten that her work 
was to be a secret. 

“T can’t tell that—it’s a secret; but it’s all right. The 
whole thing is very businesslike and—” 

“Tt must be very personal and private if you can’t tell 
who it is you’re working for. You’d better tell me and 
let me look this thing over. It doesn’t sound right to 
me.” 

“Of course not; nothing I do sounds right to you. You 
always were 
suspicious of 
everything 
about me.” 

“TIT didn’t 
come here to 
quarrel with 
you. If you 
don’t want to 
tell me what 
you are do- 
ing, I have no 
way of com- 
pelling your 
confidence. 
Whatever 
happens, I 
want to con- 
tinue your 
allowance. When you married me, you forfeited your 
inheritance God alone knows why you did it.” 

“T did it to escape going to school,” said Marquita. 
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She flung the truth at him maliciously. If he was tog 
stupid to know that her feeling for him had changed 
since the day of their rash elopement, she would not telj 
him. His voice was a shade colder as he said: 

“It is only right that I should try and recompense yoy 
as much as possible for that. My wants are simple, and 
I can easily live on one hundred a month and send yoy 
the other. If your mysterious secretaryship doesn’t prove 
all right, you can live on one hundred yourself if you will 
be sensible and leave that ghastly hotel. It’s no place 
for a woman alone.” 

“I’ve changed my mind about the hotel. I think [J 
continue to live there, for some time. at least.” 

Their interview, which had begun in such a friendly 
manner, had hurried on to the precipice of a quarrel, and 
now Humphrey sat silent and sulking, while Marquita 
watched him with a heavy heart. She would prefer an 
outright quarrel to this sullen silence. She tried to lead 
him back to talk. 

“Tt’s all nonsense for you to send me money, Humphrey. 
I don’t need it, really. It isn’t that I don’t appreciate 
your attitude, but I’d rather be quite independent. If I 
need anything, I’ll let you know.” 

“T’ll send you a check each month, and you can use it 
or not as you choose. I’m still legally responsible for you, 
you know—unless you want to change that too.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You can get a divorce. 
Louis easy enough.” 

Marquita’s kurt, frightened eyes answered him, and his 
voice trailed off indistinctly on the last words. 

“Do you want that, Humphrey? If you do, if there’s 
some other woman— You can be quite honest with me, 
you know.” — 

“Certainly not. I don’t fall in love with a different 
woman every six months like a college boy. I was thinking 
of you. I don’t want a divorce. I’ve done enough to 
hurt Mother as it is, without that. She considers divorce 
one of the seven deadly sins.” 

“T’ve been thinking of her,” said Marquita. 
will she do, now that you have gone?” 

“T don’t know. — All I know is that I had to go. I 
couldn’t live that way any longer. There is a limit to the 
length of the time a man can live as a sort of upper servant 
to his father. There is always a turning-point at which 
he either becomes his own master or sacrifices his soul. 
The hard part is that Mother doesn’t understand. She 
thinks I’m an ungrateful son. She believes Father is 
always right—that God prospers him in his business, 
and one can’t explain to one’s mother that ones 


father is a crook—not very well, can one?” 
‘No, one 


can hardly do 
that,’’ said 
Marquita, 
smiling. She 
was thinking 
of the day 
Humphrey's 
mother told 
her that she 
had been 
afraid that 
Humphrey 
would become 
too much like 
his father, but 
she knew that 
Mrs. Wells’ 
words on that 
occasion had not been intended for Humphrey’s ears. 
They rode back uptown on the top of a bus. The 
cool spring wind bathed their (Continued on page 154) 


It’s difficult here, but in St. 
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One night Marquita found that Vedder had 
followed her... . .-“I'll be awfully good, 
Sefionta. I'll do oper — T'll marry you,” 


he ended. 
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WV; here offer you Royal Brown’s best in love-stories, 1918 model. 
Nort miss this chance for a glamorous half-hour in Cupid's country. 


SIZABETH— 
10 MILES 


Illustrated by 
R. FF. SCHABELITZ 


VER since she was an exceedingly small pitcher with 
the unduly large ears such are proverbially endowed 
with, Elizabeth Ennis had been accustomed to hear 

lt father refer to certain of his employees as clock- 
michers. It was very plain what Edward Ennis thought 
these, and Elizabeth had made up her mind that when 
me grew up, she wouldn’t be a clock-watcher—whatever 
ut might prove to be. Now she was almost twenty-one; 

i for once, at least, she was forgetful of what she had 

highly resolved at the age of four. 

The brilliant late-April day was drawing toward its end; 
te sun sent its shafts level through the windows of the 
xtory office. They condemned its dinginess and—as if to 
tow that, though merciless, they strove to be just—com- 
maded her hair, weaving an aureole of light over and 
muind its duskiness. She sat at a typewriter desk, placed 
mih strategic reference to the door in the partition that 
titoretically insured her father privacy—theoretically, be- 
ase the door habitually stood open. 

In the outer office, besides Elizabeth, a dozen men were 
twork. The head bookkeeper, John Crowell, hunched his 
und shoulders industriously over his ledger, setting an 
mmple to his subordinates. All sat perched on stools, at 

f, Old-fashioned high desks, with the ledger-shelves 

head. They knew better than to glance at the clock. 

i Elizabeth had no need to: Elizabeth wore a wrist- 

As the hands passed the hour of five, her fingers began 
fly faster than ever, and her lips tightened a little. She 
Snot pretty, judged by candy-box standards, but her 

ul was a fine oval, her eyes were a clear gray and 
had a peculiarly direct way of looking out at one from 

slim, expressive brows that was in itself charming. 

t face suggested character and energy and per- 
ance. She had these qualities, too; otherwise she 
ainot have been working in her father’s office. Edward 
mishad once heard that a woman’s place is in the home, 

‘only lately had he ceased quoting it. 

Ata quarter past five she finished and sprang up. As 
fitered the inner office, her father glanced up. He was 
aid spare, with the rugged, long-jawed face for which 
“el-engraved portraits of a generation ago seemed 
tave Such an affinity. He was a plain man. He often 
® himself, and his office proved it. 
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Elizabeth put on his desk the letters she had typed. 
This was an old-fashioned roll-top, worn and scarred 
enough to have been sent to a second-hand establishment 
long since. It was piled heaven-high with papers, under 
which some particular document of importance was forever 
hiding. But when, in the beginning, she had blithely sug- 
gested a filing-system, he had negatived this. 

“Next thing,” he had said, “you’ll be wanting me to 
buy a mahogany desk and rugs for the floor, and importing 
an assistant to do my work while I go off and play golf.” 

Elizabeth, knowing he was gibing at one of his business 
rivals, had held her tongue. Ennis had gone on: 

“This is an old-fashioned concern. I’ve run the factory 
the way my father did. We make good, honest tools. 
We’ve always done a good business, and I see no reason 
why we should change.” 

Elizabeth might have argued this, but she was wise 
in her day and generation. “It’s no use arguing with 
Father,” she told herself with philosophic candor. ‘The 
best way to get along with him is to make him think that 
any good idea was his idea all along.” 

At the moment, he was writing a letter in longhand. 
A certain percentage of his correspondence he still handled 
himself, in this way. 

“I’m going now,” she said in crisp, incisive tones. “I'll 
take the car and drive Mr. Travis straight to the house.” 

He merely grunted, and she turned toward the door. 
“Please try to be on time for dinner,” she urged, pausing on 
the threshold. ‘It makes Mabel furious to have you late 
when she has taken special pains.” 

He gestured impatiently, and after gazing at him the 
fraction of a second, she went lightly across to her desk. 
She closed her typewriter and then, turning to a small 
mirror, went at her hair with swift, deft fingers.- It was 
soft, dusky hair and adorably crinkly—the kind that looks 
well twisted up in thirty seconds without a mirror. Eliza- 
beth knew this. She would not have been feminine if she 
had not. And she would not have been feminine if her 
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“This,” Travis said, “must be Miss Ennis.” Elizabeth smiled acknowledgment. “Father 
is fearfully busy—as usual,” she said, “so | was delegated to meet you.” (There was 
no reason, of course, why she should say self-delegated. ) 
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thoughts had not run ahead to the man she was to meet bout drawn up outside the factory. She drew up at the  Blizabeth 






and bring home to dinner. 


station platform as it came to a stop with a grinding "9 Pather sa; 


Robert Travis was eight years her senior. His father brakes. A moment later she had picked out Robert Trav 8 Travis hac 
had been a friend of her father’s, but of the senior Travis He was a little older, a little broader perhaps, but she recog Ennis had 









she had no recollection; all she had heard of him resolved nized him at once. 
itself into one word—impractical. He had died when 


The Pullman porter engaged his attention until as 
Robert was ten; and fortunately for Robert, his mother found the requisite tip. From the grin he got, Eliza 
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had been practical, even to the point of sending him to knew that in George’s own Bradstreet, Robert Travis was Sarting in 










Tech’. not rated a tightwad. And she noted (with a feminine 
Elizabeth had not seen him since she was twelve. She aptitude for such things) that his bag was 4 & 
bad had then what she could look back on now, with and that his clothes seemed cut especially for him. 


amusement, as a schoolgirl crush. She was sure he had_ was glad she had worn her new hat. 
never suspected it; she would have-died if anybody had. 
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She smiled reminiscently as she put on her hat, a new seconds. Glancing about, his eye fell on her (with@™® “That's 





close-fitting dark straw that she didn’t wear every day. 
The train was whistling when she swung into the runa- _lily, he smiled and came alertly toward her. 
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“This,” Travis said, hat in hand and his voice cordially 
agaging, ‘must be Miss Ennis.” 
Elizabeth smiled acknowledgment. “Father is fearfully 
—as usual,’ she said, “so I was delegated to meet 

.” (There was no reason, of course, why she should 
gy self-delegated.) “We are going to put you up until 

find lodgings,”’ she added. 

“But that is rank imposition,” he protested. 

“Ts still under the same management,” she assured him. 
“think we can do better by you. Please get in—Mabel 
has made special preparations, and if we are late!” She 
gstured expressively. 

He watched her get the car under way. 

“The last time I saw you,” he broke out boyishly, “you 
were a kid in—” 

“J wondered,” she observed, “how long it would be 
before you said that.” And then, her eyes mocking, she 
aided: “Now you must say: ‘How time flies!’ ” 

He smiled. “At least,” he said, his eyes expressing a 
frank admiration, “‘it has flown to advantage.” 

“Was I as bad as that?” 

He laughed outright. ‘You were typically twelve,” he 
mtorted. “You used to pass me walking very rapidly 
ad with your nose high in the air. I always wondered 
just why you disapproved of me so thoroughly.” 

The pink in Elizabeth’s cheeks deepened. “I think,” she 
sid, “it was because you wore such horribly high collars.” 

“I wonder now how I managed to stand them,” he ad- 
mitted, unabashed. And then after a brief silence during 
which she deftly swung the car past a load of hay, he 
added abruptly: ‘When I ran into your father in New 
York last month, he told me you had taken a business 
@urse at Simmons.” 

“I graduated last June and went to work for Father 
tight afterward.” 

“Private secretary, I suppose.” 

Elizabeth smiled. ‘Anybody who suggested to Father 
tat he needed a private secretary would soon know how 
Ajax felt when he defied the lightning,” she said. ‘I am 
jist a plain stenographer.” 
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Sia conversation went on, lightly tossed. Under its 
cover she gathered new impressions of him. His hair 
tended toward fairness and was crisply cut. His face was 
umistakably convex. This, as you know if you happen to 
bea Simmons graduate, connotes aggressiveness and pur- 
pesefulness in achieving one’s end. Also he had nice eyes 
and an engaging profile. 

Travis’ coming was a result of certain deft suggestions 
which her father had acted on quite unsuspectingly. She 
lad realized, soon after she had gained a foothold in his 
tice, that he was being buried under a mass of detail 
0 great for any one man to carry. Now, as the result 
ifthe unprecedented growth of business the last year had 
witnessed, he was confronted by one of two alternatives: 
tither he must refuse new business, or else he must en- 

ie the organization that already overburdened him. 
Hizabeth had decided that whether he knew it or not, 
Father sadly needed an assistant. The chance meeting 
Travis had spoken of had given her an idea. Edward 

had mentioned the younger man on his return, 
$eaking with an unusual warmth. 

“Is he doing well?” she had hazarded. 

“He’s made a mistake,” her father had answered, “in 

in with one of those big corporations.” 

| Hlizabeth knew that her father still held to the impres- 
%, common when he was young, that in a corporation 
M@ambitious young man’s individuality and efforts for ad- 

nt were lost in the mass. She knew differently, 
she concealed it. 
that’s too bad,” she commented. 
et, didn’t you?” 
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“Jim Travis was one of my best friends. He invented 
some of the machines I’m using in the factory to-day. 
Impractical, though! The boy seems to take after his 
mother more.” 

“What a shame,” she had exclaimed, “that he didn’t 
go to work for you! Now that the business has increased, 
there would be splendid chances for advancement.” 

The idea gripped Edward Ennis at once. “I wish he 
had,” he said. “I’d like to do something for Jim Travis’ 
son.” 

Elizabeth yawned and glanced at the clock on the man- 
tel, and said: “Well, it’s too late now.” By this she meant, 
of course, that Jim Travis’ son had made his bed and must 
lie in it. 

“Tt’s never too late,” her father had assured her por- 
tentously. And then, his eyes shining with a kindly 
paternalism: “I’ve a mind to make him an offer. I need 
a young chap to run about and use his legs and save mine.” 

This, Elizabeth would have told you, her clear gray eyes 
quite frank, was the only way to handle Father. 


RAVIS was speaking. “I see,” he commented as they 

entered the drive leading to the French-roof house 
Elizabeth’s grandfather had built, “that you still have 
the same dog.” 

Elizabeth glanced at the iron mastiff on the lawn. “His 
disposition is enduring—if not endearing,” she returned. 

The housekeeper met them at the door. She was a 
woman of comfortable proportions, wearing steel spec- 
tacles whose bows matched her hair. 

“How do you do, Robert?” she greeted him—and she 
would have spoken just so had he returned President of 
the United States. She surveyed him without attempting 
tc conceal her scrutiny. ‘“You’ve filled out some,” she 
observed. To Elizabeth she added over her shoulder: 
“Everything is ready, and your father isn’t here.” 

“I’m sure he’ll be here in a moment,” said Elizabeth 
propitiatorily. 

Nevertheless when she descended, with freshened face 
and hair, to join Robert in the living-room, she found him 
alone. She glanced apologetically toward the clock. 

“Father gets worse and worse,” she said. “But he really 
is fearfully busy. Since Europe went to war, the business 
has almost doubled.” 

Travis nodded sympathetically. ‘I hope I can help—” 

Edward Ennis interrupted them. He hung up his hat, 
and coming into the living-room, greeted Travis with a 
mellowing of his habitual expression. 

“Glad to see you, my boy,” he said, his voice kindiy, if 
touched with paternalism. “Sorry to keep you waiting.” 

“Dinner,” broke in an uncompromising voice from the 
hall, “has been on the back of the stove for the last ten 
minutes. If everything is burnt to a crisp, it isn’t my 
fault.” 

The roast chicken holding the place of honor on the table 
engaged the attention of Edward Ennis, leaving Elizabeth 
and Travis to carry on the conversation. 

“Is there a golf-course here?” Travis asked suddenly; 
and as she nodded, he exclaimed: “That’s bully! I'll send 
for my clubs.” To Ennis he said: “You ought to go in for 
golf—or perhaps you have.” 

At the moment his host was intent on a ‘oint and merely 
muttered a half-inarticulate, “Too busy for such non- 
sense;”’ and this, to Elizabeth’s relief, gave the conversa- 
tion a safer turn. 

“T meant to tell you,” said Travis quickly, “that when 
I was in England—” Elizabeth’s glance of surprised in- 
quiry stopped him, and he added parenthetically: “I went 
there for the company in January.” 

“Really!” she said with quickened interest. 
go to France?” 

“Ran over for several days. Sometime I’ll tell you some 
of the stuff I got from an old French sergeant I talked to.” 


“Did you 
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He turned back to Ennis. “But what I was going to 
say was that in Liverpool I stopped in front of a shop- 
window full of tools and found that at least two thirds of 
them were made over here—and half of them bore Ennis 
and Son’s trademark.” 

“The jobbers tell me they are shipping quite a lot 
abroad,” Ennis acknowledged. 

“It was like meeting a friend in a foreign land,” Travis 
went on, his eyes alight. “I thought then that this was the 
chance of a lifetime for American toolsmiths. England’s 
tool-workers are making munitions now, and the tool-in- 
dustry there is at a standstill. Of course it will come 
back. But American tools are good tools, and they have 
a certain finish—charm, I might almost say—that the 
British tools lack. A strong advertising campaign—” 

Edward Ennis set his mouth firmly. “No sense in ad- 
vertising when we are overselling our output,” he said. 
“What we need is to increase that.” 

“You must do that,” agreed Travis, “but at the same 
time you’ve got to insure your future. Advertising—”’ 

“Father—pass Mr. Travis the gravy,” Elizabeth inter- 
vened hastily. 

This was not merely the inevitable interruption of the 
anxious hostess. Elizabeth had not missed the change in 
her father’s expression. Travis had missed it, or else his 
enthusiasm had caused him to ignore it. In any event, she 
could and did skillfully assume control of the conversa- 
tion, and Edward Ennis reverted to his former geniality. 

Dinner finished, he announced he must go back to the 
office, and when Travis suggested accompanying him, he 
shook his head. 

“You'll be given plenty of opportunity to work as long 
and as late as you please,” he said. “But to-night you’d 
better stay and amuse Elizabeth.” 

Travis glanced at Elizabeth, and decided quickly that 
he would do just that. 


LIZABETH led him into the living-room and lighted 

the electric lamp on the table, banishing the April dusk 

to the corners. She took a seat and motioned him to one. 

The things they talked about would make a certain little 
god dig pink fists into blind eyes and weep bitter tears. 

“Ever had an industrial audit at the factory?” he asked. 

“Never,” she assured him with a smile. 

“You ought to have one,” he said thoughtfully. “An 
analytical, unbiased view of the organization—one of those 
family-tree affairs, you know—helps a lot.” 

Elizabeth started to speak, but bit her lip instead. She 
had been on the point of saying: “Then be sure to tell 
Father he doesn’t need one.” 

“It’s funny,” Travis went on, “how few business men 
can tell you clearly the reason for the existence of each 
department and its relation to the others.” 

“Heavens,” thought Elizabeth, “I hope he breaks that 
up in small pieces before he feeds it to Father.” 

“Tt looks to me as if the factory had a chance of a life- 
time, just now,” he said. “I don’t know whether I can 
be of help, but I have hopes. Perhaps your father has 
told you about the agreement we made—” 

“He hasn’t got ‘around to mentioning it—yet,” said 
Elizabeth, with a touch of her father’s dryness. 

“It’s not a state secret, anyway,” Travis assured her. 
“I’m going to spend a month here and figure out just 
what I can do, if anything. Your father is to pay me a 
nominal salary—he insisted upon that.” 

“T see,” said Elizabeth. 

But if an oculist had offered to fit her to glasses through 
which she could see ahead thirty days, she would have 
gone to him at once. 

Elizabeth escorted Travis about the factory the next 
morning. As they went from department to department, 
she was struck by the assurance with which he carried him- 
self. He seemed quite in his element. A number of the 
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men knew him, and he paused to greet them with 4 
cordiality she had accepted as characteristic; but excess 
for these interludes, his eyes were keen and Searching, Ng 
part of the factory was slighted. He even insisted upg) 
going out to inspect the scrap-heap. Sitting on his hesk 
he examined various bits of discarded metal. 

“Bad business,” he commented. ‘Most of this stuff hy 
been spoiled because dies weren’t set up right or wor 
men guessed at measurements.” 

He picked up two short pieces of steel. 

“In Germany,” he said reflectively, “a manufacturer why 
wasted this would be decorated with the order of the doul) 
cross.” 

“What do you think of the factory—as a whole?” 
asked, as he straightened up and brushed off jj 
fingers. 

Travis turned a thoughtful face toward her. “If yoy 
want the truth, it’s pretty much behind the times, | 
ought to be reorganized.” 

“But that would be a terrific task, especially now, whe 
we are being pushed to the limit.” 

“Not at all,” he retorted promptly. “It’s being done al 
over the country. It’s a cinch you can increase productiog 
twenty-five per cent—you may reach forty. I suppog 
your father has spoken of additions—” 

Elizabeth nodded. ° 

“Tt will probably come to that,” he observed. “But 
first you’ve got to see clearly what resources you've ; 
ready got. And before you go very far, you’ve got ts 
consider the possibilities of labor. You've got to gt 
new men and at the same time hold the men you've got—’ 

“Most of our employees have been with Father fer 
years,” she broke in. 

“You mean, I suppose, that they’ll stick. Let’s hope». 
But you can’t count too much on that these days. Skilled 
mechanics are coming into their own. They may not wak 
with kings—but they’ll ride in their own machines before 
peace is declared.” 

“I think,” said Elizabeth, “that it would hurt Fathe 
very much if anybody suggested his employees werent 
loyal.” She paused and considered her words. “Father 
is rather old-fashioned,” she added. 

Travis’ eyes met hers; she returned their gaze steadily. 
He smiled. “I'll try to remember that,” he said. 

Elizabeth hoped he would. Nevertheless she was cot 
vinced that Travis was exactly the man her father needed. 
If there were only some way in which she could stand 
between them and act as a shock-absorber between the old 
and the new! “Even in business,” she reflected with 4 
flash of whimsicality, “women take the bumps.” } 

At dinner that night she was reassured, however. Travs 
proved that a young man with a convex face can, when he 
chooses, be as diplomatic as one with a concave face. 

“J was very much impressed by all I saw,” he said @ 
Ennis (quite truthfully). “I may have some suggestions 
offer later. I’ve visited a number of plants and picked 
ideas in each. The chief—Mr. Weston, you know—eh 
couraged us to keep our eyes open.” ; 

“Never hurts a young man to use his eyes,” Ens 
corroborated. » 

“Perhaps they wont seem worth bothering you about. 

“Let me be the judge of that, my boy,” said the older 
man genially. : 

To Elizabeth it seemed that the cloud on the horiz00— 
somewhat larger than a man’s hand, it had loomed 
dwindled to the size of a baby’s rose-leaf palm. She w 
exceedingly nice to Travis after dinner. ; 

One point Travis was insistent on, and this was that 
he could not continue to camp down upon their hospitality. 
He found lodgings in the village the next day. Nevertht 
less he continued to camp down evenings in the Eas 
living-room, which he seemed to find singularly ater 

Edward Ennis very seldom bothered them. 
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Ennis had gone on: “This is an old-fashioned 
concem. I've run the factory the way my 
father did. We've always done a good busi- 
ness, and I see no reason why we should 
change.” 
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illy returned to his office after dinner. He had lost some 

his earlier geniality toward Jim Travis’ boy, but this 

Hizabeth attributed to the problems that pressed unceas- 

upon him. Travis, she knew, was approaching these 

S from another angle. At his request, desk-room 

been provided for him in the outer office. This was 

as was Elizabeth’s, with strategic reference to the 

wor of the partition—and with strategic reference to 

th’s desk. When he was not in the factory, Travis 

near her, drawing up the industrial audit—one of those 
omilly-tree affairs, you know. 

5 he did not say much about, but casual remarks 

bd how continually he studied everything with an eye 

© *S greater efficiency. For instance: 
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“There ought to be a partition around Crowell and the 
rest of the office-force,” he remarked one morning. “Every 
time anybody comes in that door, it distracts their atten- 
tion. Watch and see if that isn’t so.” 

Elizabeth watched, and decided that he was right. On 
the other hand, an impartial observer, such as Crowell or 
any of his subordinates, would probably have retorted that 
a partition shutting Elizabeth off from Travis might have 
resulted in the more rapid growth of the family-tree affair. 

Travis was in the office every morning at eight; he quit 
it every afternoon at five-thirty. As the second weék of 
his stay drew to a close, he spent less time in the factory 
and more at his desk. Sometimes he worked furiously; 
at other times he slumped back in his chair and gazed at 
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the family-tree affair, his brows taut. It was after one of 
these intervals that he jumped up one afternoon. 
“I’m going to quit for the day,” he said to Elizabeth. 
“It’s about time I tried that golf-course you spoke about.” 
Elizabeth glanced up at him, startled. “But supposing 
Father asks for you,” she temporized. 
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were at dinner. He broke a grim, forbidding silence to 
demand suddenly: 

‘“‘Where was Travis this afternoon?”’ 

Elizabeth resented his tone, but she controlled her 
tongue. “He said he was going to play golf,” she ap. 


swered steadily. 
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After lunch the factory superintendent came to Ennis’ office. The news ip | ie weeks 
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were going to quit. 


that he brought was already factory gossip. Eight men had said they 
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“Tell him I’m going to win a box of golf-balls,” he said 
boyishly. He explained: ‘That was one of the chief’s pet 
jokes. He used to say that if I could pick up ideas play- 
ing golf, it was up to him to furnish the balls.” 

Elizabeth knew that the man Travis referred to with 
blended pride and affection as the chief was his former 
employer William Weston. He was the head of the great 
corporation that bore his name, a big employer of labor, 
and a national figure. The thought that he not only ap- 
proved Travis’ golf-playing during business hours but 
actually encouraged it, gave her pause. And while she 
hesitated, she lost whatever opportunity she had had. 

“I’m off,” said Travis—and off he was. 

Edward Ennis did not speak of his absence until they 


Her father’s face darkened ominously, but he said 
nothing. 

Travis did not come that night; 
office the next morning. Her father cast an inscruta 
glance at the vacant desk. Kee 

At ten o’clock Travis appeared. He came in with 
suggestion of breathless haste. “Is your father in his 
office?” he asked Elizabeth. And as she nodded, he weat 
on, lowering his voice so that Crowell and the others ms t 
not hear: “I got wind this morning that one of those 
mushroom munition-plants had an agent here. I dug rs 
out, and he admitted right off the bat that he ha 
talked to a number of the men and that some of po 
had taken-up his offer. So—” (Continued on page 119 
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He expected to die at dawn, and in the 
gtervening hour he wrote to three 
women three completely candid letters! 
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chugging, like a motorcar engine with one cylinder 
out of order. Now and then the soggy ground shud- 
dered as with a qualm of seasickness when a shell burst 
smewhere behind the caterpillar-twisting front-line 
ttenches—a shell the manufacture of which cost more than 
the yearly pay of the man who fired it. 





Pi: off to southeastward a machine-gun battery was 


stucco farmstead well back of the enemy lines, and coughed 
it intervals—a thundrous, murderous cough. An occa- 
sional futile spat from the eastern darkness showed that 
sme sniper was earning his living. And (even as the 
midnight how! of one village cur starts a chorus of barks 
fom all the dogs within earshot) the solitary rifle-pop 
would stir a like activity for the next few moments all 
ilong both armies’ lines. 

Apart from these puny demonstrations it was a quiet 
tight on the sector held by the Blank-Blankth Division of 

ican volunteers—an unwontedly quiet night. Just 
# this was an unwontedly quiet sector during the first 
five weeks of the Picardy battle. 

In a dugout a man sat writing. The dugout’s entrance 
bore above it the inviting sign: “Hotel Biltmore. Grill.” 
(The Kansas humorist who had thus decorated the damp 
fave’s doorway did not live long to enjoy his own wit. 

hight after the sign was laboriously painted and fas- 
tned up, he was on listening-post detail. The following 
tay he had been laid to sleep in a shell-scarred stretch of 
of tree-stumps that had once been a bee-haunted 


The dugout’s present occupant wore captain’s bars on his 
ts. He was a New Yorker perhaps thirty-two years 
ad. His name was Hugh Darrel. 
noise, around and above, did not disturb Darrel 
She wrote; nor did the frequent tumbling of bits of 
ftth shaken from place by the jar of shell-bursts. 
Not that Captain Hugh Darrel was inured to such 
S. He was not; he was a newcomer. But his nerves 
ain were in such condition that they could no longer 
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A trench-mortar lurked coyly among the ruins of a 





Th E most strikingly dramatic story Albert 
Payson Terhune ever has written— and 
Red Book readers know what that means. 
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register 
outside im- 
pressions. Even the odors 

of damp earth and of powder, and the far less bearable 
scents from No Man’s Land, failed to stir him to the 
spasms of nausea which sometimes assailed newcomers to 
the trenches. 

Darrel was sick, horribly sick—not dangerously so; but 
sick enough to rob him of any interest in his surroundings. 
For an easy-living man about town to change his idle 
routine for the mild rigors of a training-camp is more or 
less of a wrench. To go suddenly from such a camp 
across seas to a front-line trench in France, in response 
to the sudden clamor for more men, is a still greater trial 
to a self-indulgent frame. And this is what Hugh- Darrel 
had done. 

A term at Plattsburg had won him a captaincy and had 
served to turn much of his ficsh into muscle. Six intermit- 
tent weeks at Camp Upton, with one or two New York 
holidays a week, had added to the good already done. 
Then had come the unexpectedly early call to France. 

The man had been under fierce nervous strain, from 
causes wholly nonmilitary, for more than a year. This, 
combined with excitement and superactivity and complete 
change of living, had left him an easy mark for the first 
illness that might happen along. Younger and more resili- 
ent and better trained Americans in France were succumb- 
ing to pneumonia and to meningitis because ef this sudden 
change. Hugh Darrel was luckier than were some of these. 
Meningitis and pneumonia passed him by, leaving him to 
fall victim to malaria—not the light form of the malady 
which returning vacationists know by that name, but the 
genuine thing, bred of wet ground and miasmatic fogs and 
sodden clothes and impossible weather. Malaria that ate 
into the blood and the brain and the nerves, warping and 
torturing them, and making life a horror! 

Raging fever and teeth-loosening chills took turns in 
racking Darrel. His head was a roaring furnace. His 
joints were agony-centers. He would not report sick. A 
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proud stubbornness made him refuse to take a bed in a 
hospital, where every inch of cot-room and every minute 
of medical care were needed by men who were much worse 
off than he. So he stuck to his company. And the malaria 
in his veins revenged itself by sapping him of mental bal- 
ance and of nerve-strength. . 

He was no more his usual self than is a delirious typhoid 
patient or a man who is foolishly drunk. Yet outwardly he 
went through his day’s duties with a machinelike exact- 
ness. Part of his brain was working in its wonted grooves. 
But part of it was running amuck. 

Early that evening Darrel had received private word 
from his colonel that the Blankth regiment of the Blank- 
Blankth U. S. Division was to go over the top, at four 
A. M. next day, on a feeling-out reconnaissance. 

Darrel had saluted and had carried out his commanding 
officer’s few orders as to E Company’s preparations. Then, 
with two or three empty hours on his hands, he had come 
to his dugout—to write. For a strange fancy had all at 
once seized his fever-sick brain, a fancy which cbsessed 
him to the exclusion of everything else. In the light-headed 
exaltation of his malaria’s newest phase, Darrel had a 
premonition he was to be killed the next morning. 

This was not a mere foreboding; nor was it born of 
fear. It was a calmly certain premonition. As undoubt- 
ingly as though he had heard his doom from the lips of 
the Most High, he knew he was to be killed on the morrow. 
He would go over the top at the head of his hotly charging 
company, but they would come back to the trench without 
him. A German bullet would stretch him dead, somewhere 
along the battle-gouged strip of No Man’s Land. Darrel 
knew it. He did not fear it. He knew it. 

And he was not sorry. It would be well to die, to die 
like a man, facing civilization’s foes, not to rot from 
malaria in.a hospital. It would be good to die. It would 
solve so much. Why, it would solve everything—all the 
unsolvable problems that had tormented him so remorse- 
lessly for the past year! But before he had a right to 
die—so his fever-idiocy gravely informed him—there was 
a duty, a threefold duty, to be performed, if he wished 
to die clean. 


N his warped frame of mind he did not grasp the fact 

that the best way to “die clean” is to leave the least 
possible cause for unhappiness to those who remain be- 
hind. Instead, his thoughts went back to the precepts 
of “confession of fault” taught him as a child. He had 
done wrong. That wrong must be confessed and the slate 
wiped clear of the unsightly marks which so long had 
defiled it. There were two letters—no, on second thought 
there were three—that must be written before Hugh 
Darrel could have the right to die. 

There were two people he had wronged—had wronged 
right shamefully. He must confess those wrongs and en- 
treat pardon. And there was a third. person to whom: he 
must write, in order to make sure that no dangerously false 
impressions should survive him. The third letter would 
be the easiest—or the least crucially difficult--of the 
three. And this letter he resolved to write first. 

Yet as he sat with fountain pen poised above his writ- 
ing-pad, he found even this easiest letter all but impos- 
sible to begin. Darrel was not a fluent writer at best. 
Most of his few epistles had been written in the course of 
business and in the square and angle of his work. Thus 
the moment he took pen in hand his mental processes 
were wont to wax stilted. So it was now. A long time 
he sat in front of the blank sheet, twiddling the pen. 
Then with an angry shake of the shoulders he wrote the 
first few words that came to mind, hoping to warm up to 
his theme by the mere manual act of writing. 

By way of letter-head he scribbled at the page’s top: 

“Blank Regiment, Blank-Blankth U. S. Expeditionary 
Force, Meran-en-Laye, France, April 24, 1918.” 





_ one master! 


The Honest Hou 


This businesslike beginning made the letter’s next sen- 
tences simpler for the sick brain to compose. He wrote g 
woman’s first name, with no complimentary or endearing 
prefix. Below he scrawled: 

“We arrived at Meran-en-Laye, at the south of the Toy 
Sector, three days ago. At dawn to-morrow we go into 
action.” 


i yeees experiment had been successful. The very 
act of writing had served to focus his malaria-drugged 
brain. Now his thoughts came consecutively. He could 
say what he had to say. And presently the letter seemed 
to be writing itself, with no volition of his hand: 

“I am going to die,” he wrote. “Never mind how I 
know it: I know it. And before I ‘go West,’ there is some. 
thing that has to be said. I-am sorry, but it has to. And 
I’ll get it over, at once, for both our sakes. Its substance 
can be summed up in this handful of words: 

“I don’t love you. I,do love my wife. 

“That is the gist of it. More than once I wanted to 
say it before—in the home days, when the world was stil} 
real. But I never had the courage. Besides, I never could 
be certain the first half of it was true. I am certain now, 
so certain that there could never again be any doubt in 
my heart, even if I were going home to-morrow, to live, 
instead of going over the top to die. For the first time in 
a year I see clearly. Perhaps it is the unnaturally clear 
— that psychologists say sometimes comes just before 

eath. 

“I suppose that is it. It is clear enough to show me 
all the landmarks that the haze of infatuation blotted 
from my sight. I see them all now. 
is the right road, the road I missed—so plain that 
even if I were destined to live on, I could never miss it 
again. 

“Most women would look on me as a blackguard. Few 
normal men would. That is because men would under- 
stand, and women wouldn’t. To the average woman, I 
think, there can be but one man—at least, only one at 
a time. Just as a thoroughbred dog acknowledges but 
If a good woman loves a man with all her 
heart, I think it never occurs to her that she could be 
untrue to him. She is his mate, and that is all there 
is to it. 

“With a man it is different. In the world’s first cen- 
turies all men were polygamists. And every man is still 
a polygamist at heart, until experience shows him that 
monogamy is better. It was so with me, I know. 

“T have told you something of my boyhood. I have told 
you my mother is of the rigid old Puritan stock, to whom 
right is Right and wrong is Wrong, with no stopping- 
place between. She brought me up with this impressed in 
my mind so strongly that for years it was a shell of armor 
to me. 

“Even in college her Puritan teachings stuck to me and 
kept me in the narrowest sort of narrow path. Those 
same teachings kept me so, more or less, till I was mar- 
ried—till I changed the iron domination of my mother 
for the gentler and tenderer sway of my wife. 

“Tt was my mother’s one glad boast that I had never 
caused her a minute’s anxiety. I have heard other mothers 
make that boast about their sons. Some of them were 
telling the truth. 

“I may be wrong, but a queer life-theory has struck 
me lately. I have an idea that the average young man 
has only a certain amount of moral goodness in his sys 
tem. If he uses it all up in ‘never causing his mother 4 
minute’s anxiety,’ he is apt to go short, later, om his 
stock of morality, and cause his wife all the anxiety he 
never caused his mother. I may be wrong, of course. 
Probably I am. But as I said, man is a polygamist till 


experience teaches him how much better monogamy ©: 


Any man knows that. No woman does. Yes, men wo 





Dazzlingly plain. 





Albert 
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Dar Hugh,” 
is wrote. 
m were officially 
ed dead, you 
t Sol did as you 
told me to. I sent 
ihree letters to the mail.” 


inderstand—and women wouldn’t—how I could love my 
and love you too. 
| Experience had never taught me what I now realize. 
lad practically no experience—till I met you. 
‘loved my wife—though I did not dream how all- 
impletely I loved her, till now. When you and I fell 
lve with each other, I still loved her. I told you that, 
remember. I told you frankly that I loved her more 
aI loved you, and more than I ever could love anyone 
w. It made you furious; but it was true. And I had 
decency to stick to it. I’m glad, now, that I had even 
mat tiny remnant of whiteness left. 
‘You were so different from her! You were so glowing, 
1 Vital, so gloriously—so shamelessly—human! As 
man as she is ethereal! You appealed to the side of 
that had always lain dormant, to a phase of me that 
me into a flame. And it loved you crazily—that side 
‘me. All the time my real self adored my own wife. 
and along with the earlier love for her was blended 
of remorse that made me want to cringe away in 
| bid time she kissed me or laid her dear hand on 
ead. 
‘A woman would ask why this fire of remorse did not 
»»me true to her. A man would know that a wilder and 
us tempest of fire kept me untrue to her—that and a 
lg Mist of infatuation which made me continually 
Tam sober now. I have had the ‘experience’ that 
“ws me the blessedness of monogamy. I see now that 
my is only an effort to get more out of life than is 
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in it. If IL were to 

live for a century,—and not to die at to-morrow’s 

gray dawn,—this knowledge would guide me straight. For 

I am not of the breed of fool who walks into the same hor- 

nets’-nest twice. I know that now. And much good it is 
likely to do me! 

“Even in our maddest days you and I tried to justify 
ourselves, I remember. We declared we were harming 
nobody. You said that a wonder-love like ours was ‘above 
the law.’ 

“<Above the law!’ What slimy idiocy! I see now 
that it was not above but below the law. I see, too, that 
it was not love at all. It was passion and of the earth 
earthy. Real love is built on respect and especially on 
self-respect. It is built to stand the acid test of long usage, 
of everyday tedium, of illness, of hard luck, of endless 
sacrifice. Would our so-called love have stood all or any 
of those tests for a single year? And as for respect— 

“ ‘Perfect love casteth out fear!’ And the love that is 
shackled to the hourly fear of exposure—as ours was—can 
never be perfect love. It is not love at all. That too I 
know, now that the knowledge comes too late to be of any 
use to me. 

“There was a swirling red flame of infatuation, a glamour 
of secrecy; there was a smug vanity that so beautiful and 
popular a woman as yourself should care for a dub like me 
(men are vainer than women, whatever they say to the 
contrary); there was a conceited throb of conquest. All 
this combined to make up the thing I called Love. 

“Love! As well might all the marsh-fires and phos- 
phorus-flares' in a stagnant swamp combine to make a 
June sunrise! 
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“Once, when I met you on the sly, you quoted a text Disgusted, Hugh flung his cigarette into a mud-puddle amillion ' 
to me from Proverbs: ‘Stolen waters are sweet; and bread and prepared to write a second and harder letter, that P 
eaten in secret is pleasant.’ I happened upon that text in As before, he sought to concentrate by jotting down thy “Al ‘ 
Proverbs again, last week; and I read the rest of it. You place and date. He began the letter with one wor Do y : 
had quoted only half. I doubt if ever you read the rest. “Mother.” through P 
The last half of the text was like this: Again he paused, and again he tried to start the floy life I was 

“ ‘But he knoweth not that the dead are there; and that of thought by scribbling the banal opening sentences: wile. 
her guests are in the depths of hell!’ “We arrived at Meran-en-Laye, at the south of th =, 

“A merry precept for two clandestine lovers to croon Toul Sector, three days ago. At dawn to;morrow We gp m are 
to each other, eh? into action.” without ; 

“TI have rambled along and digressed, in this letter. For The briefest of pauses; then his thoughts focused » §"", Pon 
my mind wont obey my will just now, as it used to. And what he had to say, and he wrote: \ jar 
it keeps harking back to old thoughts and theories that “Before this letter can reach you, Mother of mine, yoy wide open 
can’t possibly interest you. All that I had to say, of any will have learned of my death. You will be mourning ede 
real import, I said at the outset: ‘I don’t love you. I love me—as only a great and self-repressed soul like yous lave _ 
my wife.’ can mourn. What I am to write will lessen that moum. § ® "* 

“I waste precious time to-night—I who have no time ing, for it will show I am not worth your tears. But it =e 
left to waste and who have wasted so much—to tell you will break your heart, too, for it will smash all your ideals wr 
this. Because, when word of my death shall reach America, of me. I would rather suffer any penalty than write as ase Pe 
I don’t want you to fee] I died with your love in my heart, I must write. i getag 


and to mourn me as we mourn the dead who loved “But you would be the first to tell me to do it, hell was 































-. You have always pointed the honest course to me Joo. of yc 
“You have no right to mourn me. That poor You have told me a hundred times that it is better vide in li 
to hurt by being honest than to comfort with lies my dis 


and to the mother who is so proud to think of me 
asa Galahad. You had no legal or moral 
right in my life. You have none in my 
death. 

“T will not die, letting you be- 


And you have told me no atonement is worth ould mes 
while, that does not begin with confession. i os ti 

“T wish I might leave you to the sweet sorrow porn ay | 
of thinking, merely, that your soldier son had a 
died a brave man’s death for the dear land 


solace belongs only to the wife I have wronged §& i 7 
rc ‘ F 
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lieve you have ousted my wife from we love, and that he has gone, white ll} 
any portion of my love. I love her, souled and unafraid, to face his § js of ex 


with all that is within me. And liv- Ya *\ es” Maker. But I have no right to lt Bit ran 
ing or dead I shall continue to love ¥ : . you think that. I must de the danger 
her through all the ages. You are clean. That is the B othe tan 
no longer an element in my history. only thing left met #4. rush 
It is not my approaching death that do. If I have liveda @ oy that 
has separated us. It is J, while I am lie toward yol, threshold « 


still alive. Remember that. For it is the I will not “That i 
truest word you have ever had from me. carry that WF peakin : 
“T have written brutally. I make no lie into Bi. ol 
apology. It was needful. I have read, the next = 
somewhere, that soon or late a wandering world. a ashe 








husband always returns to his own wife, if Sken ar 
she will take him back, and that the other of Christ i 
woman, at the last, must always be the who repen 
loser. Now I see that is true. e a 
“The loss is slight, for you. There atone. D 
was at least one other man in your life much? Yi 
before my time. (I was fool enough to of me with 
be fiercely jealous of his memory, I wish I we 
you know!) There will be at least ' all my sin 
one other afterward — perhaps ” kiss ee an 
many. You will hate me for the way 5 sikk—so in 
I have written. I want you to. It oy Mechani 
will be easier for you than to into an en 
mourn. Besides, you have the ing unspe: 
right to hate me. You have rackin Te 
not the right to mourn me. self sreh to 
“T might have clothed what I had to The des 
say to you in kinder words. But if I had, you away. Th 
would have found loopholes in what I said, been German tr 
able to doubt if I mean it. A woman always does. There industrious 
are no loopholes in this letter. This, if ever in my life, “Fire away,” said Darrel, too sick to care for military etiquette. wakened 
is my Honest Hour. And I have written the truth.” é ‘ tempted h 
“So forgive me, Mother of mine, for what I must rs Shes fr 


UGH DARREL enveloped and addressed the letter. Forgive me and—and pray for me. - Remember, 100, Hugh D 
His hand was stiff from the steady gripping of the pen in the Honest Hour I am seeking to make up to you, just ing a big | 
for so long, and his head throbbed unbearably. He clamped a little, for the deceit—by a confession that 1s 4 tor fingered th 


his teeth to fight back an ague chill that shook him con- ment. be capti 
vulsively. Conquering the palsy-shivering, he lighted a “You have been so proud of me! Not so much followed ¢ 
cigarette. But—as ever when a smoker has fever—the cause I have made money and won some slight name - “My wi 
tobacco-smoke tasted like the reek of burning autumn  myself.in the world of endeavor, as because I lived “After th: 


leaves. my line of pure-hearted forbears—and because, ™ 
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a million temptations, I walked unscathed and with a robe 
ihat bore no stain. 

“All of which I have not done. 

Do you know why I went into the army? Partly 
through patriotism, yes. But more to get away from the 
jie I was leading, a life with a woman who was not my 








ife. 
m There is the truth, the whole black truth. You will 
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the nt care for the details. The bare fact is bitter enough, 

© 8 @ without any of the soiling particulars. Motherlike, you 
ge already seeking excuses for me. There are no excuses. 

lon § “fj walked into the mire consciously, with my eyes 
wide open. 

YU # “Once there, a single step, at any time, would 

ning B have brought me safe to dry land. I did not 

OWS B iske that step. I wanted to. But I wanted 

Y more to wallow in the mire. No, there is no ex- 
cuse. 

cals BF “But perhaps it will be a scrap of comfort 

 & Bio you to know I lived in poignant misery all 

. Bthe time. Not the least of my conscience- 

it. B tell was the fear lest exposure might rob 

= of your brightest ideal and your chief 

tter pride in life, and crush you under the shame 

ies of my disgrace. I knew what such knowledge 

th vould mean to you. And knowing that—almost as 
much as the fear of what it would bring my wife— 

‘OW BH made my life horrible to me. 

had B “There was always the peril of exposure. There 

a aways is, you khow, in such affairs, no matter 

il tow craftily their secrecy is safeguarded. The 

bis 8 ear of exposure got such a hold on me at last 

let that I ran away. I went to Plattsburg, to lessen 

di the danger, and to try to get a better perspective 

he in the tangled muddle of everything. Then came 

0 the rush of training and the driving turmoil of 

la work that at last has landed me here, on the 

oh & ireshold of death. 

as “That is all. I have written to the womar 

il breaking with her. That will be scant consola- 

z tion to you under the circumstances. But it is 

. 


something. And—oh, Mother mine, I’m so sorry, 
% ashamed! God promises full pardon to the 
broken and contrite heart.’ The strong arm 

of Christ is stretched out to lift the sinner 

who repents. Can’t you forgive me too? 

“I have confessed. I have tried to 

atone. Did the Dying Thief do as 
much? Yet he was forgiven. Think 
of me with as little rancor as you can. ' 
Iwish I were a baby again, to tell you 
all my sins, at your knee, and have you 
kiss me and forgive me. I’m so tired—so home- 
sick—so in need of you! I— Good-by!” 
_ Mechanically, Darrel put the written sheets 
into an envelope and addressed it. Then, dread- 
ig unspeakably to write the third and most 
tacking letter, he got to his feet, stretched him- 
“lf and took a turn about the tiny dugout. 

The desultory bombardment had almost died 
away. The machine-guns, too, were mute. The 
German trench-mortar had gone to sleep. The 
industrious sniper occasionally fired a shot, which 
Wakened other riflemen to brief spurts of at- 
lempted homicide. But on the whole the night was quiet 
for a front-line trench-night. 

; Hugh Darrel glanced down at his watch. Then, draw- 
ig a big breath of resolve, he went back to his desk. He 
the writing-pad nervously, jotted down the letter- 
Caption as before, sparring for time; and then he 
the date-line with the words: 
“My wife—” 
ee that, for the third time, he sought to conjure up 


















































“I am instructed by General Nemo,” con- 
tinued the visitor, “to convey to you his 
official reprimand for gross misconduct on 
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the inspiration to continue by framing the bromidic open- 
ing sentences: 

“We arrived at Meran-en-Laye, south of the Toul Sector, 
three days ago. To-morrow we go into action.” 

The formal phraseology was easy to write. He copied 
it from memory from the first words of his other letters. 
And as before, the simple manual act of beginning the 
ietter made it easier for him to go on with it. Giving 
himself no time for reflection, or for groping in search of 

the right words, Darrel wrote. 

At first his pen moved haltingly, 

but presently it was traveling at 
a fever-driven speed that made 

the chirography, in spots, nearly 
illegible. 

“T am going to die to-mor- 
row,” scrawled Darrel. ‘These 

are the last words I shall ever 
write. My last written words, 
as my last living thoughts, 
are for you and for you algne, 
wife of my heart. 

“That will be worth noth- 
ing to you, by the time you 
have finished reading what I 
write. But for an instant the 
thought will have made you a 
little happy. And I would 
rather give you one thrill of 
happiness than do anything 
else in life. 

“You will think I am a 
hypocrite for saying that, 
when you have read to the 
end. But I don’t think I am. 
Honestly, I don’t, dear. I 

have been one,—though I 
didn’t start out to be, God 
knows,—but I’m not, now. 

This is the Honest Hour, with me. 
I wish to Heaven it weren’t. Not 
for my sake—for yours. But it is. 
That is why I am writing this 
letter. 

“You wont get this for weeks 
after you have heard, through 
Washington, that I have been 
killed in action—not until, for 
weeks, you have gone through the 
dead days in a numb trance of 
sorrow, and through the awful 
sleepless nights in an agony of re- 

membering. 

“Oh, if I could spare you all 
that! But it is the lot of the 
woman who waits in brave an- 

wl T guish at home, while the man of 
her love chooses the easier share 
by risking his life in the field. 
Life is rotten hard for women, 
at every turn, harder than for 
men, especially in war. 

“But there will be a pride in 
your grief, a pride that I have 
played the man, among men, and that I have given my 
body for liberty—until you read what I must write here. 

“Before I go on, I want to tell you, on the soul of a 
man who is about to die, that I love you with all my 
heart and soul—that I have loved you from the minute 
I saw you, that I shall always love you. 

“You have been so wonderful, so perfect, so sweet, to 
me! Looking back, I cannot recall one thing you have 
said or done or been that I would have wanted changed. 


your part.” 
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I think few men can truly say that of their wives, after 
six years of married life. 

“In all my moods and ill-temper and general rotten- 
ness you have been so divinely patient, so loving and for- 
giving! I wish you hadn’t. I wish you had been like 
most other women. It would be easier to leave you. It 
would be easier to tell you what I have to tell. Above all, 
it would be easier to find plausible excuses for myself. 
But you have left me without excuse. As chum, as loyal 
comrade, as playfellow, as partner, as sweetheart, you 
are perfect, without a flaw. 

“And I have paid you for all this by being unfaithful 
to you! 

“No, it is not a clumsy joke. It’s the truth. 

“An hour or two ago the stretcher-bearers carried a 
half-dozen wounded along the trench just outside my 
dugout. And all these six sufferers, together, were not 
wounded one tenth as hideously as I am wounding you 
now, heart’s dearest. 

“I’m not going to make things worse by seeking to 
justify myself in your eyes, or to snarl up the disgusting 
issues in a net of sophistry. The bare fact stands, with- 
out any hope of alleviation. I wish I might say I was 
driven to another woman, by your coldness or your tem- 
per or by boredom or by lack of congeniality. I was 
not. You weren’t cold to me. Your temper was as sweet 
as the Madonna’s own. As for boredom—you couldn’t 
bore anyone if you tried. And yours was the most con- 
genial soul, to mine, in all the world. 

“The only thing I can say is that I was false to you, 
and that, throughout, I_never stopped loving you or loved 
vou one atom less than I had loved you from the very 
first. That is true. Believe it or not, it is true. 

“Tt wont interest you to know how damnably it hurt 
to have you love me and go on trusting me all the time. 
And I’m not whining for pity; the hurt was coming to 
me; and it came, good and plenty. It was sharper than 
I could make you appreciate. But a man—a man placed 
as I have been—would appreciate the inferno I was in. 

“Sometimes, when the hurt was worst, I ached to tell 
you all the miserable truth and throw myself on your 
gentle mercy and ask you to help me save myself. I’d 
have done it, too, if I thought you’d have taken it as most 
women would—with reproaches or hysterics or in hatred. 

“But you wouldn’t have taken it in any of those ways. 
It would have stricken the light out of your glorious eyes 
—the light that is half sunshine, half mischief. And the 
light from your heart 
and life, too! It would 
have crushed you. It 
would have been like 
breaking a_butterfly— 
like’ landing a kick in 
the laughing face of a 
child who had run up 
to kiss me. 

“You would not have 
left me. You would not 
have berated me. You 
would have gone on 
loving me, and in time 
you would have trusted 
me again. But it would 3 
have killed you — the 
real you. Nothing but 
the ghost of your old 
glowingly lovely self would have stayed alive to carry 
the grinding pain of it to the end of your days. 

“No, I couldn’t tell you, for that véry reason. I had 
injured you, but you didn’t know it. I wouldn’t add a 
far bitterer injury to the others by telling you. Yet now 
I am telling you—now that I have no right not to. 

“Tf there were a chance of-my returning to you alive, 


es a, surgeon 
reiterated. “We're going 
to send you home.” fia 
he stopped short. For 

Darrel had fainted. 






The Honest Hoy 


I'd keep my secret to myself forever, as part of my punish. 
ment. And I’d live my atonement, instead of Writing it 

“There is nothing more to say. I could describe, fog 
pages, how sorry and how grovelingly penitent I am. "Bat 
you understand that, without my saying it. You unde. 
stand it much much better than I could say it. Yq 
always understand, sweetheart. That is one of the won. 
ders of you. 

“Just now nothing can make your Gethsemane easie 
to bear. But in the after-time it may be just a little com. 
fort to know that I was honest with you, at the last 
know that if life were spared me, I’d spend that whol 
life trying to make up to you for what I have done. 

“I love you. Remember that, when you think of me 
Think of me as seldom as you can. You will be happier 
that way.” 

Darrel laid the three enveloped letters on the table jp 
front of him. Now that it was no longer necessary tp 
whip his faculties into concentration, he felt a dizzy re. 
action, all over. The ill-lighted dugout seemed to circle 
eccentrically around him. The white envelopes were q 
triple pivot on which the reeling world revolved. Their 
glaring whiteness hurt his eyes. 

He had not the sense left to know that in changing the 
sacred sorrow of two loving women into rankling shame, 
he had just committed the most cruel and cowardly act 
of his career. With the stark selfishness of the vey 
sick, Darrel felt vaguely relieved that he had eased his 
laboring conscience by this threefold confession—that a 
last he could “die clean.” 

He was penitent. He had confessed his sin. He had 
tried to wipe the slate clean. He was glad. Now he 
could face the dawn, unafraid. The unbearable load had 
fallen from his soul. He was too sick and too spent to 
realize that it had not fallen harmlessly to earth, but was 
to crash down upon the bare and tender hearts of women 
who loved him, women whom he was robbing of the one 
sweet drop in their cup of grief. 

There was still another duty to perform, before Dar 
rel’s self-imposed task should be complete. This duty 
was prompted by his single remaining vestige of sanity. 
He inclosed the three envelopes in a larger one, which he 
addressed to his chum Captain Davis, of the artillery. In 
this larger envelope he inclosed the following brief note: 

“Dear Davis: I want you to take charge of these let- 
ters for me. The Blankth is going over the top at dawa. 
If I come back alive, please return the letters to me o 
burn them. For if I 
come back, I can (and 
will) settle the problem 
involved in them in @ 
better and kinder way. 
But if I don’t com 
back, send them 
America for me—# 
soon as you get definite 
news of my death.” 

Hugh dispatched the 
envelope by an orderly; 
then he lay down in the 
mud and slept like 4 
child. It was his 
dreamless and unhautl- 
ed slumber fer months. 

When the Blankth 
regiment tumbled back 
into its trenches, after a noisy and violent little reco 
naissance of the enemy line, it left behind a pitiably larg 
number of its officers and-men. For the raid had not» 
the complete surprise to the enemy that its master- 
had hoped. The charging “Buddies” had faced a stutter 
ing whirlwind of machine-gun fire which had done que 
things to their formation. (Continued on page 11% 
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Love which laughs at locksmiths makes little of mere 
i A very pleasant story by a clever writer. 


A 


By 


Illustrated by 
R M. CROSBY 


ANE GARRETT looked so white and thin when they 
let her out of the hospital that the doctor, who was a 
young man, not yet quite inured to the necessary 
tallousness of his profession, had his doubts about the 
wisdom of letting her go. It was obvious to him that she 


George laughed 
genially. Then he 
remarked: “‘“When 
the frost is on the 
pumpkin—"" “Is 
there anything I can 
do for you?” in- 
quired Jane pa- 

tiently. 


——— 


Br igi won 


| 
was a working-girl; but it was not quite so obvious that Q_. ban = | 


she had anywhere to go, or anything to go on, or—or any- 
thing. The doctor thought that way about the problem— 

vaguely. He had no real notion of the needs and dangers 

of “an unprotected working-girl,” and he was perhaps more 

disturbed about them because he didn’t know them 

specifically. So, diplomatically, he suggested that she was 

weak and— 

“Wabbly,” supplied Jane. 

“And wabbly,” he admitted. “Now, if you could take 
a little rest? After fever one’s strength comes back 
slowly.” 

“Worse luck!” said Jane. 0 

“And you ought to be careful—careful to have good, 
plain, nourishing food and plenty of it, careful not to 
work too hard, careful—” 

The doctor floundered there. He wanted to go on and 
offer Jane sufficient money (for he had plenty) to see that 
she did these things, and he didn’t know how to go about it. 
He had fallen quite in love with Jane’s grin, and he didn’t 
want to see the world poorer for the lack of it. He wanted 
her to take care of herself. But how the dickens could he 
give her money without offending her? 

Then Jane grinned, and he knew she saw through him. 

“Thank you, Doctor. I'll take no chances. There are 
too many things here below that I haven’t had, but mean 
to, for me to move on. They wont have some of them in 

ven, I’m afraid. And I have some money, if that’s 
“seed bothering you—perfectly good money—in the 


The doctor looked agreeably surprised. 

“The trouble with you,” said Jane, “is that you judge 
by my clothes. They don’t look like money in the bank 
{© you, do they? But that’s where you’re wrong. It’s 
fxactly what they do look like. If I had put my money 


; Om my back, you might be sure I’d have none to put else- 


. I didn’t.” 


“Well,” said the doctor as they shook hands, “I think 
it might be a good plan to get out of the city for a little, 
where you’d get good fresh air and—” 

“Cows,” suggested Jane. “Well, I might do it. I don’t 
know. Anyway, don’t you worry, Doctor. I can take care 
of myself. Good-by.” 

The doctor wasn’t so sure that she could. But Jane 
knew. She ought to have known. She’d had’ plenty of 
practice. She had begun taking care of herself at fourteen. 
And taking care of herself hadn’t been so very much 
trouble to her, because, though she didn’t consciously know 
it, she was made of good stuff, the stuff that endures, that 
takes hard knocks and rings true under them, that bends 
and springs back into place, that bears heat and cold alike 
and comes through them only the more keenly tempered. 

And she was a determined young creature. She meant 
to get the better of life, and said so frankly. She had been 
a telephone operator, a cash-girl, a department-store clerk , 
and lastly a stenographer. Until her attack of fever she 
had been employed in the office of a big manufacturing 
concern. It was a fine, efficient place, that factory. If 
you worked there, you might be ill for two weeks without 
losing your place (provided your substitute wasn’t quicker 
or cleverer), but if it ran over two weeks by so much as a 
minute, you Jost it unequivocally. Of its material waste 
the company: made all sorts of highly marketable by- 
products. Of its human waste (and you worked there at 
a tension high enough, what with modern scientific meth- 
ods, efficiency supervision and all that, to make you waste 
at a comparatively early period in your career) it made 
nothing. That went to the dump-heap. When Jane had 
been ill exactly two weeks, the firm sent her a slip saying 
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her services would no longer be required. The doctor 
had brazenly opened it and kept it from her. He needn’t 
have. Jane knew the custom. 

From the very beginning she had saved money against 
just such rainy days as these. She had not, as she said, 
“‘put her money on her back.” She had not gone shoddy, 
for she hated shoddiness above all things. All the same, 
there were no high-top white boots in her life, and wouldn’t 
be until she was certain she could afford them. The result 
had been that, knowing her job was gone, Jane had yet 
taken her three months of illness quite calmly, while the 
girl next her in the hospital, upon receiving a similar 
notice of dismissal, had promptly had hysterics, which 
had eventuated in a severe relapse. 

But neither had Jane found life ‘all beer and skittles,” 
as the temperamentally cheerful of disposition sometimes 
do. If she grinned, it wasn’t necessarily a sign that she 
felt like grinning. Frequently it may have been merely 
habit, for she had been practicing that grin for a good 
many years. It was a good grin. 

Jane had a couple of other attractive possessions—or had 
had. One of them was gone now, leaving her but a pale, 
slim, tousle-headed boy about the face—her glorious, re- 
bellious, beautiful mop of tawny red hair. The other nice 
feature was her eyes. Fine, candid, red-brown eyes, they 
were. Outside this, Jane was, as she candidly confessed, 
“homely” of the grade known as “nice.” She was 
freckled, and her mouth was large. She comforted her- 
self with the proverb that a large mouth was a sign of 
generosity, and then tried her “very durndest” to live up 
to that mouth (her own inelegant words), and often suc- 
ceeded. 

Jobless, Jane grinned her way out of the hospital and 
went to her room, which her well-disposed landlady had 
subrented by the week for her, so that Jane still had the 
room to go to, and was out of pocket nothing at all. 


WEEK later she alighted in Oakdale, thirty miles 

out from the city, with a superior little grin upon 
her freckly face, a grin that would have maddened an 
Oakdale citizen, if he had any pride, dr knew what Jane 
was thinking when she grinned it. 

The superior grin from urban Jane was for poor dead 
Oakdale. Jane was essentially a city girl, and she was 
well aware of the fact. She hadn’t any great enthusiasm 
for what she sometimes termed “hick settlements.” Oak- 
dale was about what she had suspected: one long, unpaved 
main street, banked “downtown” by a few low-lying frame 
-and brick stores; shade-trees almost to the point of 
eternal twilight—there was a glorious filtered, translucent, 
gold-and-green light under them. To Jane, inured to the 
blinding sunlight of asphalt streets, this dim splendor ap- 
peared at first merely miasmatic. There may have been 
a thousand people in Oakdale, but not more than thirty 
of them were in view. The houses, unpretentious white, 
yellow or brown cottages, were hidden among the great 
trees. When the train had gone, no one and nothing 
stirred. Dogs slept lazily, impudently, undisturbed in the 
main street. Loungers moved so slowly and languidly as 
. to give the effect of utter immobility, and their softly 
murmuring voices scarcely pierced through the veil of 
silence at all. 

“T’ve heard of the sleeping-sickness before,” said Jane 
to herself, “but this is the first actual living instance I’ve 
ever seen. A whole village afflicted! It’s awful!” 

But she reflected that she had no intention of staying 
long enough to endanger her own brisk energy,—if, indeed, 
she got the job,—only long enough to get a little of the 
fresh air and butter and milk and eggs that the doctor had 
stipulated. Then, ho for the clang of the trolley again! 
Jane shook off the spell of Oakdale and accosted a much- 
suspendered native. 

“Where can I find Mr. Albert Kellogg, please?” 


A Country Job for Jae 


The native gulped till Jane felt convinced that he had 
swallowed his quid, and knew he’d swallowed his Adam’s 
apple, because she saw it go down his throat into his shirt. 
bosom. And so he had, though not permanently. jj 
came up again serenely. Finally he batted his faded blye. 
gray eyes and said: ; : 

“Bert Kellogg? You're a stranger, aint ye? 
city?” 

Jane grinned. (Any story about Jane would be bound 
to contain a succession of two-word sentences like that— 
too many of them. But still, you’d get no real idea of 
Jane if they weren’t there.) 

“Uh-huh—from the city. And to save you lots and lots 
of time and trouble—my name is Jane Garrett. I’m cop. 
siderably under thirty, as ‘you might guess. It’s not 
preference but fever that makes me short-haired. It’s not 
dyed; it’s the natural color. And I’m a stenographer, 
And if Mr. Kellogg likes me, and I like the place, I'm 
going to stay here for a while. Now you know. And 
where does Mr. Kellogg hang out, please?”’ 

The native, under this deluge of intelligence, blinked 
helplessly and seemed incapable of again attaining voice, 
but a small boy near by came to her rescue. 

“One block ahead, and one to the left, and you'll see 
his sign, miss.” 

“Thanks,” said Jane, staring with undisguised amuse- 
ment in the older native’s face. Then she set out. 

“Somnolent,” she said to herself. “And _ perfectly 
gorged! Like a—an anaconda. What a feast he'll have 
now! All that information at one time! I only hope he 
doesn’t get mental indigestion.” 

Mr. Kellogg’s office proved to be a little twelve-by- 
eighteen wooden building with a partition running through 
the center. In the front part were Mr. Kellogg’s desk, a 
table, two chairs and @ very cold and dismal-looking 
stove, unblacked apparently since birth. In the back 
room, evidently, was Mr. Kellogg himself, for a voice 
called out as Jane entered: 

“Just a minute! Sit down. Paper’s on the table.” 

Jane looked about her—hopeless and chaotic confusion: 
dust, innumerable old letters, books, three fishing-rods in 
the corner, a pair of overshoes, a big umbrella taking on a 
bottle-green color fromm age and cheapness of original struc- 
ture, two hats, calendars,—at least half a dozen of them, 
compliments of various firms, some of them frankly last 
year’s,—a coal-scuttle overflowing with crumpled waste, a 
wastebasket ditto! Jane tiptoed to the stove and gingerly 
raised the lid. That too was overflowing. She went back 
to her seat. The morning paper, as he had suggested, 
was on the table. But that was nothing. So were all the 
other morning papers for the last two weeks. Oh, well! 

And just then a man’s head appeared in the partition 
doorway and was followed by his sturdy body. He wiped 
the sweat from his brow with a dusty handkerchief, leaving 
a gray smudge upon his face. Then he smiled a smile that 
made him look ten years younger (Jane’s first estimate had 
been forty-five!) and said mournfully, yet humorously: 

“Oh, dear! I never can find anything!” 


From the 


6G teow suddenly spying the coal-scuttle, he pounced 
upon it and snatching a dirty, wrinkled sheet of 
paper from it, held it aloft and shook it triumphantly. 


“And I’ve been 
What do you 


“There it is! There it is!” he cried. 
looking for it a solid twenty minutes! 
know about that!” 

Presently, smoothing it out, he remarked companionably: 
“Now, how the deuce do you suppose that got in there? 
It was important!” 

“Maybe you threw it there?” suggested Jane. 

“What? Oh—of course I did! But still, I can’t under- 
stand it. Why I would be so careless—” He shook his 
head ruefully and passed his fingers teasingly through his 
tangled hair. Then he recalled himself. 
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“I expect you'll think I’m all kinds of a chump,” he 
said, smiling faintly. “What can I do for you, Miss—” 
oo Garrett. I came to see about that stenographer’s 

ace.” 

“Oh! Yes. Well, I do wish you’d have pity on me and 
lake the job. It’s—I need—” 

“What you need—worst—isn’t a stenographer, though,” 
said Jane, grinning. 

“No?” 

“No. What you need is a housekeeper! My goodness! 
Such horrible confusion! No wonder you can’t find any- 
thing. It’s—awful!” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” he agreed. ‘Naturally I’m a neat and 
methodical person, and yet I don’t seem to be able to get 
things straightened out here. And—” His eye (Jane saw 
then that there was no accounting for its utterly incon- 
Sequential sharpness) paused on a heap of books in the 
tomer and lighted expressively. “By Jove!” he exclaimed, 

ng across the room (for all his stalwartness, he was 

Very quick). And seizing a little pasteboard box lying half 

n among the books, ‘‘there’s that new wooden minnow 

Wanted to try yesterday! I spent a solid half-hour 
ting for that!” 

turned to Jane and removed the lid of the box. 

» id you ever see one like this?” He held it up. It was 

fand gray and gold and pale green, with gleaming little 


silvery propellers upon it, and wickedly glittering, bronze- 
colored hooks dangling from it. “Isn’t it a beauty?” 

“It looks—er—effective,” said Jane. 

“You’ve never tried one?” 

She shook her head. 

“My dear,” he said convincingly, “they say it’s ab- 
solutely deadly!” 

He was the first man who had ever called her “my dear” 
without instantly inspiring her distrust. Too many fellows 
casually call you “my dear”—and mean it. And there’s 
nothing really casual about it, either. 

“No?” she said. 

“Ves—absolutely.” He gazed at it admiringly. “I be- 
lieve it’s a good one. I meant to try it out yesterday.” 
He stared on, obviously having forgotten Jane’s very 
presence. 

““Er—about the place?” she suggested at length. 

He roused himself. ‘Oh, that,” he said negligently. 
“That’s all right, isn’t it? You'll come, wont you?” 

“Well—but—” said Jane helplessly. ‘“When—and what 
to do—and—” 

He smiled. “And how much, I expect, too!” he com- 
pleted. “Let me tell you: I suppose you think I’m no 
good at business. It isn’t true. I’m a pretty fair business 
man——in a small way. But papers, accounts. letters—I 
can’t do anything with them. I just can’t. I haven’t the 
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knack. I’ve tried to do it myself lately and—well, you 
can see! Somebody’s got to turn in and help me out. I 
could have hired an Oakdale girl, I suppose, only they 
never want to work more than half a day, and they’re not 
trained, and you can’t depend upon them; they take 
every advantage of you, because they know you. So I 
said: ‘I'll just advertise and get a really good girl from 
town, who has had business experience, and—’ ” 

“But how do you know I’ve had all this?” 

He waved carelessly. “Tell by looking at you. Now, 
this is what I want: somebody to clear up this awful 
mess, to begin with; to write my letters and keep my 
books—not much of that—and to keep office when I’m out. 
And as to pay—whatever you honestly feel that it’s 
worth.” 

“Tt wont be much of a job after the first week,” said 
Jane. 

“Do you think you can clear it out in a week?” he 
asked incredulously. ‘Take a look at the back room!” 

Jane did, and openly shuddered. “Two weeks,” she 
said. “And after that—” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Kellogg, “because you don’t 
look as if you’d be able to do too much, anyway. Been 
sick, haven’t you?” 

“Fever,” said Jane, “but in two weeks I'll be as fit as 
anything.” 

He looked at her searchingly for a moment. “Yes,” he 
said at length. “What you need is lots of good, plain, 
nourishing food—milk, eggs, butter.” For the moment he 
looked very much like the young doctor. “TI’ll tell you,” 
he pursued thoughtfully. “I’ve been studying it over. 
Where you want to board is at Mrs. Crane’s.” He rose 
and reached for a hat. ‘‘We’d better go over and arrange 
about that right now.” 


A Country Job for Jane 


“Hold on!” cried Jane, laughing. “I haven’t said yet 
I’d come!” 

“T know it,” said Mr. Kellogg with a grin, “and that’s 
why I am rushing you over. When you’ve eaten one of 
Mrs. Crane’s meals, nothing will keep you away!” 

“Oh,” said Jane. “But in any case, I’ve got to go 
right back to the city this evening. My things—” 

“The first train is at seven-twenty,” said Mr. Kellogg, 
‘“‘and in the meantime you'll have eaten, and you'll be lost,” 


F ofr ow: the high tension of the manufacturing plant 
where she had worked last, the work here was noth- 
ing. Mrs. Crane’s food, however, was something. It was 
too substantial to be called ambrosial. The exact word 
escapes one. Jane had never eaten food quite like it. She 
had known there was such food, of course,—precisely as 
she had known there was a Taj Mahal, a pot of gold at the 
iridescent foot of a rainbow, or pearl palaces and streets 
of beaten gold in the orthodox heaven,—but she had never 
expected to eat it. The thing that perplexed her now 
was: “Suppose I stay on here working for Mr. Kellogg, 
and eating such perfectly delicious things three times a 
day, how soon will I get to be the shape of dear Mrs. 
Crane?” 

When she propounded this question to Mr. Kellogg, he 
laughed and said: ‘“‘Never! Heaven forbid!” Then he 
pursued whimsically: “I’ve done a lot of puzzling over 
Amanda’s shape, first and last. And you know, I believe 
you’ve hit the cause. I don’t wonder at it. Picture your- 
self turned loose in Tiffany’s with carte blanche. You 
couldn’t’ resist the temptation. You’d be bound, every 
minute or so, to see another nice little brooch that was 
just the thing to stick in your pocket. 

‘Now, there’s Amanda, confronted the whole day long 

























As Jane looked at him, her 
own anger dwindled into 
insignificance. He seized 
George and shook him. 
“You — contemptible — 
‘oung— puppy!" panted 
r. Kellogg between jerks. 
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“You've never tried one>” 
Jane shook her head. “‘My 
dear,” he said convincingly, 
“they say it's absolutely 
deadly!” 














Wall her delicious fat things. It wouldn’t be in human 
lire to resist. ‘I shouldn’t be surprised if I’d forgot to 
pi enough sugar in this,’ or ‘That surely can’t be as good 
sit looks,’ she’d say—pretending it was a matter of busi- 
&, you see; and then, no doubt, she’d take just one 
letaste! Of course, one taste doesn’t make a ton. But 
the other hand, you figure it through twenty years—I 
you, it tots up!” He grinned. “I’m going to tell 
manda you’ve discovered it.” 

‘Don’t you dare, Mr. Kellogg!” gasped Jane. ‘She’d 
t forgive me!” 

He laughed. “Amanda? She doesn’t know how to get 
ai! Besides, it puts her cooking in such a favorable 
ut, and she’s inordinately vain about that. It’ll tickle 
.. And she thinks being fat’s a joke, anyway. 

By the way, where’s that Equitable letter that came 
MSietday, I wonder? Did you notice where I put it?” 
jane had noticed. She had rescued it from the waste- 


‘Third cubby-hole to the left,” she said. 

He found it. 

“There’s no need of me bothering with it,” he said. 
‘got to run out and see Simpson this morning. You 

Hm their proposition is O. K. with me, will you? 
iwrite Miller about that twenty acres, too, will you? 

eitemember what I decided about it.” 


He got his coat and hat. Then he reverted to the 
lable letter. ‘I bet I didn’t put it there,” he said. 
” admitted Jane. 
scuttle? Wood-box? 
astebasket,” said Jane. 
® sighed. “You’re a great comfort,” he remarked. 


Or plain floor?” 


“T don’t see how I ever managed without you. I expect 
I really ought to raise your wages.” 

Jane shook her head. 

“No? Why not?” 

“You’re paying me all I’m worth, now.” 

“From your standpoint, maybe. But let me tell you 
something: You’ve been here about six months now, and 
this morning I was figuring up that you had saved me 
already nine hundred dollars and your salary. It’s a fact! 
It almost puts me in the light of an exploiter!” 

“I’m glad,” said Jane, laughing. 

“Er—by the way,” he said suddenly, with an irrelevance 
that was only apparent, “my sister-in-law is coming back 
next week with the children. At least, that’s the plan 
now. I expect I’ll run on as far as Pittsburgh to meet 
them. Be gone a couple of weeks, maybe. You might 
keep office, and send on any important mail to me. You 
can use your discretion about things. I think I'll go to- 
morrow night. You might turn over anything in connec- 
tion with the fuel-yard to Kelly.” 

Jane knew now that Mr. Kellogg had a very good in- 
come. The town was small, but the outlying district was 
a rich agricultural one. He ran, through his proxy Kelly, 
the wood and coal business. He wrote insurance. He 
dabbled a bit in real estate. Jane knew that he was a 
landlord, too, for five tenants paid their rent at the office. 
It was common talk (this she owed to Mrs. Crane) that 
he had an income of two or three thousand dollars outside 
of all this. He had a fine big house, where his sister-in- 
law and her children also lived when they deigned to. 
Half the year they usually spent in a more metropolitan 
section of the land, however. (Continued on page 113) 
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A snapshot of Clarence Budington Kelland in a front-line trench. He is 
wearing his steel helmet, gas mask and rubber boots_and sitting on a box of 
cigarettes which are to be distributed to the fighters by the Y. M. C. A. 





“Airplanes, Airplanes — More Airplanes!” 
says the Author of “The Highflyers” . 


(From a letter written by Clarence Budington Kelland in a front line trench in Francs) 


SINCE I have been in France I have seen every sector 
of the front held by the American troops; I have seen 
them on the defensive during the great German drive, and 
I have seen them go over the top in our last great drive 
which pushed the Boche back from Chateau Thierry to 
the Vesle. I have been in seventeen air raids on Paris, 


This has been an experience which has proven to me 


with finality that the airplane is the first essential of 


victory. 
Airplanes, airplanes and more airplanes! 


When the day arrives upon which the American air 
plane, equipped with Liberty motors, can be launched 
upon the Hun in overwhelming numbers, that day marks 
the beginning of the end. The side which has supremacy 
in the air wins the battle. It is the eyes of the artillery, 
and an army which can direct its artillery fire with accur- 
acy, while it blinds its adversary, cannot fail of victory. 


Nor is that all. To-day the airplane fulfills the old 
task of cavalry. It fights in the enemy’s rear, cutting his 
lines of communication, destroying ‘his supplies, breaking 
down his morale. 


Victory is coming to us; it is nearer every day—and 
it is nearer exactly in proportion as our forces in the air 
predominate those of our enemy. 


A Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters of «The Highflyers’ 


Po vssna WAITE, son of the great automobile- 
magnate Fabius Waite, was specially prominent 
among the high-flying young men of Detroit. And 
this literally as well as figuratively, for Potter was an 
enthusiastic amateur aviator. So it was that Hildegarde 
von Essen, the high-spirited daughter of Hermann von 
Essen, kept teasing Potter to take her for a flight in his 
machine. At last she won a wager with him, the stakes 
being an airplane flight, and he promised to pay the 
next Tuesday. 

Before that date, however, Potter made two in- 
teresting acquaintances—Cantor, who said in too pre- 
cise English that he had come to Detroit to investigate 
the automobile market for an investment syndicate, and 
a Major Craig of the United States Army, who sought 
to win Potter’s interest in the need for airplanes. 

Potter took Hildegarde on the promised airplane- 
flight. But over an island on Muscamoot Bay, they fell. 

Dazed and crippled, Potter was conscious of a man 
running to him. “How do you do, Cantor?” Potter 
said, and then fainted. 

The man he had called Cantor summoned two others. 
He ordered his helpers to take the unconscious pair to 
Mt. Clemens and say they had found them on the shore 
ten miles off. That night, he said, in German, they 
would get the wreck of the ’plane “out of the way.” 

Hildegarde soon recovered; and later Potter also got 
well. Sobered, he plunged into plans for airplane- 
building. Cantor cultivated his acquaintance; Potter 
liked the man, and only vaguely associated him with 
the accident. 

Hildegarde was forbidden Potter’s society by her 
father, von Essen. And then she learned, to her horror, 


that he was involved in German plots, including one to 
destroy the Welland Canal and stop Great Lakes ore- 
shipping. Her father practically made her prisoner, in 
order to safeguard his secret. 

On the Fourth of July, a part of the Waite plant 
was burned, apparently by an incendiary who had mur- 
dered the watchman. Philip, the von Essen chauffeur, 
came into the house soon afterward with a burned hand 
and blood on his coat. Von Essen sent Hildegarde out. 
“That watchman jumped me,” reported Philip then. 

In November, Hildegarde overheard Philip plotting 
to blow up the shop where Potter was working on his 
airplane, and she went at once to warn him. The 
warning meant much to Potter, but her coming was 
more. He begged her to marry him, and she confessed 
that she loved him. But thinking of her disloyal father, 
of the traitor’s blood in her veins, she protested that 
she could not. “I am defiled—defiled,” she cried, and 
ran from him. And Potter, recalling her association 
with Cantor, misunderstood her. 

Hildegarde’s warning saved Potter and his airplane; 
for that night when the conspirators came with their 


-bomb, Potter was ready for them; Potter himself 


threw the bomb into the lake before it exploded. Next 
day Maior Craig came. and in a trial flight dem- 
onstrated the value of Potter Waite’s motor. Months 
of work perfecting the motor followed—then a trip © 
Washington. Then he again met Hildegarde, who had 
been traveling restlessly from place to place. In spite 
of Potter’s misunderstanding, he once more begged her 
to marry him. But though she admitted her love for 
him, she refused... .. Potter determined to settle 
with Cantor. 
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Bene HIGH FLEES 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Detroit again for more than a few 

“fours. His business lay in Washington, and in Wash- 
tigton he remained. It was his privilege to hear from 
ie gallery the most momentous utterance ever to issue 
wm the New World, when Mr. Wilson guided this 
@intry down into the abyss of war. Later he met 
M@ équal terms with the great automobile minds of 
‘country when they were called together to give to 
tr flag the knowledge of motors and motor-construc- 
lon which was their dearest possession. He saw his own 
Mor placed before him, and waited in a sort of white 
of eagerness for what would be the outcome of that 
lean labor performed by the men called to give to 
the motor needed for her mighty air-fleets. That 
‘ment when he saw his year’s work had not been in 
Ml was one of the splendid moments of his life, for his 
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[' was July before Potter Waite saw 
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motor had been the basis upon which those 
engineers had worked, and from it they 
developed the perfect thing. 

In July he came home, not empty- 
handed. The honor of receiving the first contract had 
been awarded to the Waite Motor Company, and Potter 
carried it, a sacred treasure, buttoned against his breast. 

Then began in earnest the conversion of an enormous 
wing of the Waite Motor Company’s plant to the pro- 
duction of that wonderful and delicate mechanism which 
was to drive America’s planes on the Western front. It 
began in secrecy and silence. The part of the plant under- 
going the change might have vanished from the world, for 
all the news that issued from it. It was guarded as the 
vaults of the National Treasury are not guarded, by a 
little army of Government men trained in the art of 
vigilance. 

“But,” said the chief of them to Potter, “we can work 
with a sweet confidence that Germany has her men inside. 
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We’ve investigated every employee back to his birth,— 
we think,—but I’ll bet my hat more than one spy is 
planted there. So we can trust nobody. There are Ger- 
man spies—and then there are German spies.” 

Potter looked a .question. 

“Well,” said the chief, “there’s the ordinary spy that 
the country’s full of; I can catch you one in half an hour 
if you want him. And there are the spies who do the 
real work—and I’d give a year of my life for every one 
of them I could lay hands on. The garden variety of spy 
is a comic-supplement fellow. Tell you how to spot him. 
Go and stand in a hotel lobby and read a letter. If you 
feel somebody breathing on the back of your neck, turn 
around and grab—and you’ve got your man. It’s part 
of the technique—to breathe on the back of your neck. 
They’re drilled in it just as the army is in the goose-step. 
The German is constructed by nature to be obvious. If 
he’s a spy, he acts like a spy—as he conceives a spy 
to be. 

“There was the fellow we caught trying to blow up a 
mighty important railroad bridge—lieutenant in the navy. 
He disguised- himself as a bum, let his beard grow and 
rubbed grime on his hands. Then he took him his little 
bomb in a suit-case and went out to do his day’s work. 
Now, did he ride to that railroad bridge on a freight, or 
back in a day-coach on a slow train? Not him! He 
bought a section on the Millionaires’ Special—six days’ 
beard and all. Of course we spotted him, and I asked 
him why the devil he boarded that sort of train in such 
2 get-up. He looked me over supercilious and says, says 
he: ‘I’m a gentleman; you couldn’t expect me to ride 
second class.’ ” 


OTTER laughed. “They’re not all like that, though,” 
he said. 

“You bet they aren’t,” said the chief with compressed 
lips. “You had some experience, didn’t you?” 

“They tried to blow up the shop,” Potter said briefly. 

“We've got to act as if we knew they were going to 
try to blow up this shop. ... . Your German-Americans 
in Detroit have been pretty well-behaved.” 

“Yes,” said Potter. “There was any quantity of talk 
before April sixth, but I imagine they’ve quieted down 
now. I think it was jus* talk and a natural sympathy. 
Ninety per cent of the Germans in. this country wish 
we would hang the other ten per cent so they could live 
in peace. But we can’t forget the other ten per cent. 
They’re bad, and they mean business. It’s hard to make 
folks believe it, though. Somehow Americans don’t take 
spies and that sort of thing seriously. It looks some- 
times as if they didn’t take war seriously.” 

“Tt isn’t my job to wake them up. I'll be busy keep- 
ing information from getting out of this place—and gen- 
tlemen with bombs from getting in.” 

“And my job,” said Potter gravely, “is to make motors— 
To make motors quickly,” he said, his voice coming to 
life, his eyes awakening to a glow of enthusiasm. “It’s a 
fine job, the best job in the world. Some day the air of 
France will be dark with American ’planes, and I'll have 
helped. I can almost see it—hundreds and thousands of 
airplanes with their noses pointed toward Berlin, and 
nothing on God’s footstool to stop them. Enough of them 
to drive the German out of the air and keep him out— 
and then we’ll play with him from the air. A barrage of 
American airplanes behind the German _ lines—imagine 
that!—cutting them off, smashing their communications! 
All we’ve got to have is enough—and the war’s over.” 

The Secret Service man looked at Potter quietly. 
“You’re not taking this war so placidly,” he said. 

Potter did not smile. “It will come,” he said. “Grad- 
ually we’re finding out we have a country—and that we 
love our country. Wait till you see this American people 
awake and on the job. I don’t take it placidly, because 
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the thing was shoved down my throat. I was kidw 
awake.” - He: turned away and went into the office tha he 
occupied new more often twelve hours a day. thai gg 
Here he remained until noon in constant conference 
railroad man, engineer, steel representative or machines 
man come to explain delay in delivery or to promise 
yond possibility of performance. At noon he drove dowp. 
town to the club for lunch. 

































































S he entered the building, he saw young Matthews g 
frail-bodied millionaire, whose hobby was iy. 
chanics, gesticulating in the center of an interested group, 
Will Kraemer saw Potter, and beckoned to him. “Some. 
thing new,” he said. “The airplane joy-rider has come,” 

“What’s that?” : 

“Hey, Matthews, tell it to Waite.” . 

Matthews was more than willing. He was angry, ey 
cited, but pleased to be commanding so much attention, 
“Somebody swiped my hydro,” he said. 3 

“At last Matthews has.won a first,” laughed Eldredge, 
“First airplane to be stolen in America.” a 

‘“‘What’s the joke?” Potter wanted to know. 

“No joke! You wouldn’t think it was a joke if you 
saw my man Mullens. Somebody hit him on the nog 
with a sledge-hammer. Found him tied up in a bund 
and dumped in a corner, and blood all over the shop. 
This morning! Went down about nine o’clock to sont 
of look at things. Door was locked. I thought Mullen 
was off on a bat, and then when I looked inside and saw 
the machine was gone, I thought he’d gone crazy. He 
couldn’t fly a kite. Machine clean gone. Then I hean 
a miowing in one of the lockers, and there was Mullen, 
all in, with enough waste stuffed in his mouth to choke 
an elephant. I yanked him out and turned him loose and 
asked him what was the answer. x 

“He said he was reading the paper about ten last-night 
when somebody hammered on the door. Mullens opened 
it, and before he could sniff the air he got that wallop @ 
the nose. Next he knew, a couple of boys were ee 
him and stuffing waste in his mouth. They stuffed him 
the locker-room and shut the door, and then in a couple 
of hours he heard them run the machine out, start the 
motor and breeze off. And that’s all. Just clean vanished, 
going straight up, as near as I can find out. Nobody 
seems to have seen them or heard them. Not a dam 
trace! Now, wouldn’t that get you?” i 

“Is this real stuff, Matthews? You aren’t planting any 
sort of joke?” 

“Tt’s so darn real that I’ll pay a little reward of ive 
thousand bucks to the boy that brings the machine back 
again,” Matthews said. a 

“Hard luck!” said Potter. “But why the devil shoul 
anybody steal an airplane? A white elephant would be 
as easy to hide, and they couldn’t sell it. Get pinched the 
minute they tried that. I don’t get the idea.” 5 

“Didn’t somebody steal a jail once?” Eldredge asked. 

“Did they leave anything behind,’ Potter 
“anything for the police to smell of and run off on the 
trail?” as 

“We haven’t found a burnt match that Mullens Bete 
account for. It was a clean job. They just appeam 
and then—” He whistled and waved his hand. wee 

“What do the police have to offer?” = 

Matthews looked disgusted. “I don’t think they 
lieve I ever had an airplane,” he said. eA 

“If planes get as common as automobiles,” 3% 
O’Mera, who had strolled up, “the police will have to 3% 
a flying squadron of Zeppelins outfitted with 
butterfly-nets. Some game, that, eh? Chasing @ 
airplane a few thousand feet above ground and sm 
in a bug-net.” ¢ 

“You fellows are joshing me,” Matthews complained. 
“You make me sick.” He walked away in di 
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tin id with quiet intensity: “There isn’t much | can do about it, Cantor. There's no way of giving you your deserts, but I’m going to do the best-I can. I'm 
= going to hammer you till you crawl on your knees to Miss von Essen and beg her forgiveness—for a thing that can’t be forgiven.” 
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was followed by a -laugh. 
the thing was too bizarre, too weighted with sinister pos- 
It was absurd to suppose the enemies of the 
country had stolen that lone airplane, and yet what a ~ 
weapon an airplane would be in their hands! 

“What do you think?” Kraemer asked. 

Potter shook his head. 


sibilities. 


like it.” 


They walked upstairs together to the dining-room, dis- 
At the table Kraemer suddenly 


cussing the thing. 
changed the subject. 


“Potter,” he said, “ 
Officers’ Training Camp. 
time in a month or so.” 


“Fine! Wish I 
could go, too.” 

Kraemer hesi- 
tated. “I’m afraid,” 
he said, “they wont 
take me.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Well, our name 
is German — and 
Dad was born in 
Germany.” 

Potter looked at 
the tablecloth.“‘How 
does your father 
feel about it?” he 
asked. 

“Dad’s an 
American, Pot- 
ter. You never 
heard any of 
this pro-Ger- 
man guff out of 
him. The sug- 
gestion came 
from him. He 
says this is where 
Americans with 
German parentage 
have to fish or cut 
bait. It’s his no- 
tion that we fel- 
lows have got to do 
more than the rest 
of you with unim- 
peachable Ameri- 
can antecedents. 


double that.’ ” 
“I wish they were 
him,” Potter said. 


“T want to go—worse than I’ve 
anything. 


ever wanted 
gone, and so are La 


dall—three of the old crowd.” 
“Tf there’s anything I can 
do, or Father—” Pot- ae 


ter said. 
“Tt’s darn hard for 
a fellow to have to 


prove he’s not a traitor. 
How would you feel?” —_ 


“Maybe I can 
help. Training- 
camps for aviators 
are being opened up. 


I can give you a fair start 


there. How would 


that?” 


‘WwW 
got to do our duty,’ Dad 
says, ‘and then we’ve got to 
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But Potter did not laugh; Kraemer’s eyes glowed. “Potter,” he said, “if you cap 
get me past, I’ll—give you my right arm when the country 
gets through using it.” 

A club attendant approaclied the table. “A man named 
Givens is asking to see you, sir. Says he works for yoy 
and it’s important, sir.” a 

“Tell him V’ll be right down,” Potter said. Then to 
Kraemer: “I'll get the papers from the Signal Corps for 
you so you can apply for admission. Let you know as 

soon as they show up.” 

. Standing awkwardly just jp. 

side the entrance, uneasy in sur. 

roundings of luxury and 

manifestly apprehensive 

of club servants in livery. 

stood a young man with'g 

knee quite torn from his 

trousers, with a hat that 

would never again be fit 

for service, with a face 

that appeared to have 

come into contact with emery 

paper, and with a general ac- 
cumulation of dirt on his clothes, 
“Why, Givens,” said Potter, 
“what’s wrong? Are you hurt?” 
“No sir,” said Givens, “not 
hurt to speak of, but shook up. 
I—I knew you would be here, Mr. 

Waite, so I busted right in, | 

: thought you ought to know 
right off.” 
“Yes,” said 
tiently. 
“Tm 


“Tt’s past me. But I don’t 





















I want to get into the second 
It'll be starting some- 
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Potter impa- 
one of the 
office messengers,” 
Givens said. “We 
use motorcycles—” 
“T know who you 
are. What’s hap 
pened ?” 
“T was to stop 
at twelve o’clock 
to get a package 
of drawings or 
something from 
Hammond and 
Green, the en- 
gineers. I got 
them all right, 
and ‘started for 
the plant. Went 
up Woodward to 
the Boulevard 
and across. You 
know where the 
Boulevard goes 
under the fail 
road? Well, right 
/ there a machine 
came up behind me 


e’ve 


all like 


Watts is 
Mothe and Ran- 






o_, 4 and bumped me. I 
went down pretty 
~¥ hard. Sort of 
knocked out for a mir 
ute. When I scrambled 
7 up, I looked all over 


for that package, but ! 
couldn’t find it any place. 
It couldn’t have fell 
anywhere out of sight, 
for I was right undef 
the railroad. There 


I think 2 


She taied ter wikiledunin, “t ed «bind a de heen. Wine 
mail a letter for me? Here's fifty dollars." “Fhe man clutched the money — 
back down the hall and then asked: “Is that all you've got?” 
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sn't any sewer openin’s or anythin’. Somebody must ’a’ 
iped it. I hunted good, and then I come down here as 
stas 1 could. The motorcycle wasn’t hurt any.” 
“What was in the package? What drawings?” 
“J don’t know, sir.” 

Potter called an attendant. “Show this man 
ie wash-room and help him brush up,” he 
gid. Then he stepped quickly into a tele- 

-booth and called the plant. 

“Mr. Withers,” he said to the switch- 
ard operator; and presently the chief 
athe Waite mechanical engineers an- 
gered the telephone. 

“This is Potter Waite. What 
dawings were you getting from 
fammond and Green this noon?” 

“A set of blue prints of Build- 
ings G and F.” 

“A complete set?” 

"Yes, sh owing machinery 
placed, shafting, conveyors — 
eerything.” 

“Thank you,” said Potter and 
hung up the receiver. 

Givens was waiting, a 
rile more presentable. 

“You’re sure there’s no 
tance you overlooked the 
package anywhere?” Potter 
asked 




















“No sir,” replied Givens. 
[think it was a plant, Mr. 
Waite—that’s what. I think 
tem men in that machine 
Inocked me over a-purpose 
loswipe them drawin’s.” 

“I'm inclined to agree with 
youu. Better go home and get 
fred up. Need a new suit, 
wont you? Buy it and give the 
bill to me.” . 

“Thank you, Mr. Waite,” 

Givens said, and limped away. 

Potter drove at once to the 
dice. As he entered, he met 
Downs, the secret-service man, com- 
ig down the stairs. 

“Come up to the office, please,” 
Potter said. “Something in your line, 


” 









Potter closed the door and motioned 
achair. “A messenger bringing draw- 
mgs of the buildings we’re changing over 
was knocked down on his way out this noon, 
id the blueprints taken away from: him.” %%, 
He gave the incident to Downs as Givens had ¢€>, 
pen it to him. “By the way,” he added, “a » 
mighty strange thing happened last night. An 

plane was stolen.” 

saw it in the paper,” said Downs. 

T've been wondering,” Potter said, “if there was any 
connection between the two thefts. Seems farfetched, but 

are farfetched days. Who would steal an airplane, 
and what in thunder would li steal it for?” 

“An airplane is a mighty useful toy,” said Downs. 

A mighty conspicuous toy.” 

I'm not so sure. Easy to hide in some out-of-the-way 

That machine worries me more than the loss of 
blueprints. That’s a sort of warning we ought to be 
ul for, though it doesn’t tell us much we didn’t feel 

‘PMity sure of. We're working on the certainty that they’ll 

*Y to interfere with this plant, and they’ve verified it for 

But that airplane! We can watch the employees, and 
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we can do a pretty good job of guarding the plant on the 
ground, but how in thunder, Mr. Waite, are we going to 
stop anybody from flying over the top of it some night and 
dropping a ton or so of explosive on the roof? There’s a 
German with something pretty close to genius, running 
things hereabouts. You’ve probably eaten dinner with 
him,” Downs said with a chuckle. 
“, “Eh? . You mean you suspect 
some one?” 
“T mean that I don’t, worse 
luck. What I mean is that the 
fellow who ought to be sus- 
pected is probably above 


suspicion. He’s some- 
body you know well, 
and meet every day. 


The kind of man who 
would have the enter- 
prise to think of steal- 
ing an airplane is 
mighty apt to be the 
man you invite to 
i dinner.” 

“You'll have me 
suspecting every- 
body I know.” 

“While you are 
making motors for 
the Signal Corps,” 
said Downs 
soberly, “that’s ex- 
actly what you 
must do. So far 
as your work is 
concerned, treat 
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every living soul 

as if you knew he 

was a German 
\ spy ” 


“Tt seems as if 

a thing as big as a 
hydro-aéroplane ought 
to be found,” Potter 
remarked. 

“Tt’s got to be found,” 
said Downs. “Not only for 
the protection of the indus- 
trial plants in, Detroit, but 
think of the danger it"throws 
over the ship-canal at the 
Flats and the channel into Lake Erie! They could even 
work east as far as the Welland. An airplane and a few 
tons of explosive could come pretty close to bottling up the 
commerce of the Lakes, Mr. Waite. And I’ve a notion 
that’s the big game. Our ore comes down the Lakes. 
Stop the ore, and you stop the steel-mills. Then what?” 

“T guess,” said Potter slowly, ‘that we’re really in the 
war at last.” 

“The country will wake up some morning to a dazing 
realization of it,” Downs said as one states a fact which 
he dreads but knows to be inevitable. 


“No chance you overlooked the 
package?” Potter asked. ‘No 
sir,” replied Givens. “I think 
them men in that machine 
knocked me over a-purpose to 
swipe them drawin’s.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


ILDEGARDE VON ESSEN returned reluctantly to 

Detroit late in June. Her father had forbidden her 
to come home without his permission, and she had not 
intended to come until that meeting with Potter Waite 
in Washington had made Detroit a magnet with a power 
she could not resist, no matter how much she dug in her 
little heels and hung back. She must be near him, must 
be where she could see him, feel his existence. He called 
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to her in his vexed heart, and the call was carried to her 
own heart. 

She arrived without warning, and the arrival of her taxi- 
cab at her father’s door was the first indication that house- 
hold had of her coming. The servant who opened the door 
did not know her; he had appeared during her absence. 
Other servants were new, and the whole aspect of the house 
had changed. She did not like it. It held a promise of 
something not allaying to her terrors. The very air of the 
house was heavy. As she went up to her room, she heard 
the strange manservant telephone her father, “Your daugh- 
ter has arrived;” and presently he rapped on her door 
and said obsequiously: “It is your father’s wish that you 
do not leave the house until he arrives.” She had a feeling 
ef being surrounded, watched, shut off from communica- 
tion with the world. 

She went to the telephone herself, with the intention to 
speak to some one, some one outside that house, some 
friend, she cared little whom; but the servant, still obsequi- 
cus, intervened. “Your father directed, Miss von Essen, 
that you were not to make use of the telephone.” 

She turned without a word and retired to her room. In 
half an hour Hermann von Essen came heavily up the 
stairs and rapped ungently on her door. He did not wait 
for her summons to enter, but thrust the door open and 
confronted her, purple with fury. 

‘“Who told you to come home? What are you doing 
here? I ordered. you to stay away with your meddling and 
spying. How dare you come back without my permission?” 
He plunged toward her with gross hands hungering to lay 
themselves upon her with savage violence. 

“Don’t touch me,” she said, her voice brittle and cold 
like Arctic ice. “Don’t dare touch me, I can hang 
you,” she said, and it seemed to him that her eyes leaped 
into sudden savagery. ‘And if you drive me too far, I’ll 
do it. Ill forget what it means to me—the disgrace and 
horror of it; I'll forget you’re my father. Be careful!” 

“You would? You would, eh, you cat? I'll show you. 
T’ll cage you.” He was beside himself with anger; yet he 
was afraid. She saw it, and despised him the more. 

“Have you kept your promise?” she demanded. 

“Promise? What promise? What business is it of yours 
what I’ve done?” 

“It is my business. It was a bargain. Have you kept 
it? Have you kept clear of these spies? Have you thrown 
them out of the house? Have you stopped your fires and 
your explosions and your murders?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

She stared into his eyes a moment. “I don’t believe you,” 
she said. “I don’t believe you intended to.” 

He snarled at her incoherently. 

“My country is at war,” she said passionately, “and men 
like you have forced her into war—your spies and traitors 
and murderers—your race of murderers. Are you playing 
fair with me?” 

“Yes,” he said. “The war—I’m through with them. I’m 
an American citizen.” 

“Tf you hadn’t said that, I might have believed you. I 
know what sort of American citizen you are! You lied to 
me and got me out of the way. What’s a lie more or less 
among Germans?” 

“T lied, did I? I'll show you how I lied.” He was insane 
with passion. “I did lie. Did you, a squalling cat of a 
girl, think you could interfere? This damned country—a 
cat’s-paw for England! I’m a German, a German—do you 
hear? And you’re a German. We fight for the Fatherland. 
They think to make war! They think to crush the Father- 
land! We’re teaching them a lesson. When the day is 
come, when the call goes out, then I wont be a German in 
America—I’1l be a German in Germany!” He stopped, his 
face the color of some unspeakable jungle orchid nourished 
by steaming, poisonous vapors. He had said too much; 
and he looked at her with narrowed, calculating eyes. 


The Highflyen 


“T can ’tend to you,” he said softly. “T’ll cage you. py 
keep your mouth shut.” 

“You’re—my—father,” she said slowly, incredulously, |, 
was ghastly, woven of nightmare threads, that this map, 
whose very physical presence had become revolting, shoul 
be one of the authors of her.existence. 

“I’m your father,” he repeated after her. “See you rm. 
member it. You’ve come back where you weren’t wanted: 


now you'll stay where you don’t want to stay. You sha’n' 


leave this house; you sha’n’t see anybody or talk to any- 
body. If you think you can get out—try it.” 

“Get out of my room,” she cried, and rushing past him, 
she threw open the door. She stood crouching, tigerish, ang 
he drew away ‘from her as he passed. In the hall he turned 
and shook his fist at her. “Try to get out,” he bellowed 
“Try to send a word out of this house!” 

She slammed the door, slammed it with all her strength, 
and locked it. Her one thought was to injure her father— 
to hurt him physically. She wanted to see him suffering 
crying out in agony. Wild plans for bringing retribution 
down on-his head flashed through her brain. 


FTER a time she heard a sound at her door long con- 
tinued. She snatched it open and found the strange 
serving-man on his knees, a basket of tools at his side. 

“What are you doing?” she demanded. 

“Your father’s orders, Miss von Essen. 
leck on this door.” 

“To lock me in?” 

“T can’t say, Miss von Essen.” 

‘‘What else would it be for?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Are you a German spy too?” 

“T—oh, no. No, indeed!” 

“Wait.” She ran to her dressing-bag and fetched her 
well-filled purse. “I need a friend in this house—and I can 
afford to pay for one. Will you mail a letter for me? 
Here’s fifty dollars.” 

The man clutched the money—glanced down the hall 
and then asked: 

“Fifty dollars? Is that al) you’ve got?” 

“T’ve got two hundred,” she said. 

“Give it to me.” ; 

She thought he was hers and placed the money in his 
hand. 

“Are you sure this is all you’ve got?” 

“Every penny.” 

“Very well, Miss von Essen. I shall hand it to your 
father. It might be that you’d find somebody you could 
bribe. Now, Miss von Essen, if you'll go into your room, 
I'll finish my work.” 

There was something grim, something quiet and deter 
mined about the man. She reéntered her room and the 
door closed after her. Presently sounds of work ceased, 
and she tried the door. It was secured from the outside, 

Her first impulse was to rush to the window from which 
she had once made her escape to meet Potter Waite. She 
peered out. Beléw was a man with a rake in his hand, 
ostensibly a gardener, but he was quick to see her in the 
window. Without a smile he tipped his hat—and drew 
a step closer. 

Hours later a rap come on her door. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Your dinner.” , 

“Take it away,” she said. 

Later she undressed and went to bed, but she could 
not sleep. She could not endure that silent darkness; © 
she got up and put on a gown and crouched in the comet 
of her window-seat. Outside she could see the black fig 
ure of a man pacing up and down 

She was cooler now, almost calm—with the numb calm 
ness of despair. 


I’m putting a 


She did-not deny her breakfast (Continued om page 98) 
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W HEREIN the suburban Mr. Prouty seeks to hang 
the night with scarlet curtains and becomes mulled and 
gilled instead. .... A right merry and diverting chronicle. 


A. WARD 
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By CLIFFORD 
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Illustrated by 
C. W. ANDERSON 


Samuel Prouty was the last suburbanite. If Mr. 

Smiley and Mr. Prouty are gone, there are no cab- 
drivers and there are no suburbanites. The species each 
tepresented was destroyed by speed. People who live 
where the.suburbs used to be now take rest-cures in the 
tity and there try to catch up on their sleep. The cab- 
drivers died of gasoline. 

There must have been inevitability in the meeting of 
Liver-pill Bill and Mr. Prouty—some perfect Greek ar- 
rangement of fate from which neither could escape. They 
met at the curb of the Café Romero, where Liver-pill had 
his stand. 

“Are you busy?” Mr. Prouty asked. 

“Not yet,” said Liver-pill. 

| want you to take me to the liveliest restaurant in 
town.” 

It was just before dusk, and as Mr. Prouty gave Liver- 


L seme: BILL SMILEY was the: last cab-driver. 


pill his directions, the lights of the Café Romero signs - 


were flashed on for the night, making a glare, even in the 
gray half-light of the early evening, for a half-block. 

Mr. Smiley looked at Mr. Prouty and thought: “Some 
bird!” His horse looked around, and to Liver-pill’s per- 
ception, grinned. Liver-pill knew his fares by sight. He 
knew what they were, what they were doing and where 
they were going. His horse also could pick them out. He 
could tell a man who wanted the C. & E. I. from a man 
who wanted the New York Central. That was easy, Liver- 
pill said. They had different tailors. 

There was more class to the horse, Liver-pill said, when 
he could pick a man taking the Illinois Central for Jack- 
sonville en route to Palm Beach from a man who wanted 
the Sante Fe for Pasadena. Then the horse began to show 
form, but not to extend himself. It was when he could tell 
Whether a fare wanted the Burlington or the Northwestern 
to Minneapolis that the horse, Bill conceded admiringly, 
tevealed distinction; but the animal’s real intelligence was 
displayed when he knew whether a lady was going to 
| Marshall Field’s or Carson Pirie’s. 
| The horse’s name was Alf. He was good when Liver- 
Bill was moderately in liquor, and extraordinary when Bill 
mas really drinking. 

For Alf to recognize Mr. Prouty and grin was, to Mr. 





Mr. Prouty felt that 
he could not explain, 
without exposing him- 
self to the doctor, 
what governed 


his thoughts. 


























Smiley, merely elementary; but for him to look up at the 
signs of the Café Romero and cock one eye was, as Mr. 
Smiley said afterward, in the nature of an inspiration. Mr. 
Smiley said that he would not have been astonished if Alf 
had spoken to Mr. Prouty and called him by his first name. 

Liver-pill took the blanket off Alf, noting how his eye 
was still cocked at the Café Romero signs. As he was 
about to get on the box he opened the cab door again and 
looked at the pallidly expectant face of Mr. Prouty. 

‘“‘Was there any particular restaurant you wanted?” Bill 
asked. 

“No,” said Mr. Prouty, ‘“—just the liveliest one.” 

Liver-pill closed the door and got onto his box. He 
drove five times around the block. Alf then ‘turned in 
toward the curb, but Liver-pill had more conscience. He 
made Alf do another turn around the block. Then he 
stopped at the entrance to the Café Romero, got down and 
opened the door. 

“There you are, sir,” he said. “There’s none livelier.” 

“What’s your fare?” Mr. Prouty asked. 

Liver-pill had a moment of doubt, which must not be 
carried against him, he having both a conscience and an 
expensive appetite for liquor. The two occasionally did 
battle. 

“Fifty cents,” he said. His conscience, as it usually did, 
won. 

Mr. Prouty gave him a dollar. 

“You may keep the change,” he said. ; 

Liver-pill watched his fare going into the Café Romero. 
Alf also turned to observe the entrance of Mr. Prouty. 
We have to take Alf largely at Bill’s word. Bill said that 
Alf snickered. 

“Some bird!” said Mr. Smiley with reference to Mr. 
Prouty. “I wish I knew what he was up to.” 

With that reflection he carried his dollar into the beer- 
tunnel across the street. Liver-pill liked his liquor. It 
made him a jovial humorist and his cab-seat Olympian. 
When Liver-pill had drink in him, all the foibles of all 
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humanity appeared broadly to him. His liking for this be unfair to Alf to take him away from a scene in which lar of S 
emotion made Mrs. Smiley take in washing. as a judge of human nature, was so much interested. Bil enough 
Bill ought to have been a Briton, have been painted wanted to know how Alf would size Birdie up if, on jj but en 
blue and have driven a scythed chariot. For he loved coming out of the Café Romero, he should again want the 
to drive a crooked course at the top of Alf’s speed, which cab. Bill wanted to know whether Alf would start to mab 4 virtt 
was not great, but which was sufficient to make him dan- _ the 8:55 Northwestern suburban or would head toward the two. ‘ 
gerous, or seemingly so, when Bill was driving from curb Columbia Burlesque. ordinat 
to curb, grazing automobiles and street-cars. Bill had a Mr. Prouty’s case was not an intricate one. If it hy Bill h 
real affection for a crowded street; a clear street bored him. not been so simple, so innocent and childlike, so just jie MH them. 
Liver-pill was an artist, a true one, and Mr. Prouty in- _ believing in fairies, Bill could have classified it instantly @ and ga 
terested him. The door-man at the Café Romero was If Bill and Alf had not been acute observers of the life, they ed Bill’ 
friendly; and Bill, to satisfy his curiosities regarding Mr. would have set that the 
Prouty, looked in from the entrance. Mr. Prouty, to Bills Mr. Prouty . knew t 
appraisement, seemed embarrassed. He was facing enough down as a Mr. Pre 
food to make an appetent man happy, and Bill was sure generally de- iY eee turned 
he was trying to be festive, and sure also that he was_ corous pil- eid: fx Ee) o> “Somet 
failing. Mr. Smiley had seen the attempt made before, and & 3 wae eee On ogee said Bi 
he wondered whether Mr. Prouty—now known to him as fae BD: Bice moms. Jy 4 Mr. 
“‘Birdie”’—would give up and go home or what he would 7% case W 
try next. . been sa 
Liver-pill became so interested in Birdie, as in a problem alive, tl 
of social conduct, that in his desire to see the thing ite. H 
through he said “Busy!” to two applicants for his serv- of H 
ices. This alone would prove They ¥ 

that Bill was an artist and of the 

not a business man. More- ity of 
over he thought it would in the 
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Mr. Prouty could not figure himself out. He was in the group because he was helpless. He did not clearly understand how he had got there. 
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. Hof romantic interest to him. He believed that. gallants 
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lar of society unbending a bit—not 
enough to bring down the roof, 
but enough to relieve the 
pious tension and ease out 

3 virtue-bound muscle or 

two. Such cases were so 
ordinary in cab life that 

Bill had contempt for 
them. They were so eager aA Gn, 
and gauche that they offend- 6 
ed Bill’s sense of the artistic. He knew 

thatthey pained Alfevenmore. Both ‘ 

knew there was something more to 
Mr.Prouty. He was not a good man 
turned to carnival and carnality. 
“Something is eating that bird,” 


said Bill to Alf. 
Mr. Prouty’s simple 
case was this: As has 


been said, he is, if still 
alive, the last suburban- 
ite. He was a resident 
of Hooker’s Woods. 
They were rather proud 
of the dignified simplic- 
ity of Hooker’s Woods 
in the old suburban 
days. The name was 
solid,— solidly  aristo- 
cratic in its unpreten- 

tious fashions,—quite a 

tlief from Inglenook, 
Fernside, Balmoral and 
the like. They made 
much of fresh air in 

Hooker’s Woods, in the 
od suburban days, 

talked of sleeping- 

porches in the summer 
and heating-plants and 
coal-bills in the winter. They were consciously removed 
from the smoke, crime and the distressful social problems 
which fill cabarets, enrich the demon rum, break up fami- 
lies and generally reveal the spirit of Anak. They potted 
bulbs in the autumn, fed suet to the birds in the winter, 
hunted lady-slippers in the spring and fringed gentians in 
the fall. They raced their radishes, garden against garden, 

toted bundles, wore rubbers, carried umbrellas and had a 

community spirit. 

+ Mr. Prouty had all these virtues, plus a wistful imagina- 
m. He was conscious that suburban virtue was frac- 
mally precise. Occasionally he felt that it would be a 

thief, a spiritual relief, to have eight a. m. in his mind 

mstead of 7:58, or six Pp. M. rather than 5:53. His ex- 
ience was fractional. He did not rebel, and he was not 
vy; but sometimes he wished that life was not so 
letely a thing of strings, wrapping-paper, butter at 

372 cents a pound, pork tenderloin at 224 a pound, 

lfains at 7:58 and 5:53. He was forever considering the 

factions of things, and he did not wonder that generous 

Whole numbers were getting out of his consideration. He 


lad been doing it for seventeen years, ever since Wilbur 


WaS a year old, at which time the necessity of giving him 
air and pure surroundings sent his parents to 
t’s Woods. 

Now, when they were considering a school for Wilbur, 
Mr. Prouty found himself attracted to Halfhouse Academy, 
Merely because it was fractional. That decided him to 

new and broadening interests: Mr. Prouty’s reading 
been his real adventure. His illusions had survived 
and time-table fractions. The city in which he 
ed by day and from which he ran away by night was 
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“Was there any particular restaurant you wanted?” Bill asked. “No,” ft 
said I Mr. Prouty, ““— just the liveliest one. 
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and wits came forth at night, not 
in the gay ribbons in which he 
dressed Dick Steele and Joe Ad- 
dison, or Ben Jonson or Shake- 
speare or Marlowe, Sidney or 
Lovelace or Herrick, but neverthe- 
less that men of sparkling genius 
and fair women of bright minds 
gathered by night in the places 
which, as he went to Hooker’s 
Woods of a winter evening, were 
in full glare of light. 
It was a wistful imagina- 
tion even if its pictures were 
more like full-page advertise- 
ments of classy clothes for 
men. Mr. Prouty had tried 
these clothes and had found 
that he could neither 
look nor feel like one 
of a group of 
young men 


talking to 
beautiful, la- 
dies, — two 
in an auto- 
mobile and 
one on foot 
holding 

a grey- 

hound in 

leash,—not 
like all or even any 
part thereof. 

Disappointment never had disillusioned Mr. Prouty. He 
was outside the world, but it existed; and all he wanted 
was a peep into it occasionally. He did not think himself 
fitted for bigger things. He only wanted a better seat 
once in a while. He was in the right-field bleachers, and 
he wanted to sit behind the catcher sometimes and see the 
curves break. 

The world of Mr. Prouty’s imagination was very real to 
him. The evening he entered the life of Liver-pill and 
Alf he was on his great adventure. With an elaborate 
structure of excuses and explanations he had convinced 
Mrs. Prouty of the necessity of remaining in town. He 
could not, tell her the reason. Mrs. Prouty was tem- 
peramentally inhibited from understanding. She would 
have filled the ice-pack and have called the doctor if he 
had told why he wanted to stay in town. Innocent as a 
lamb, he had to be a black sheep. 

Liver-pill would have understood him,—to say nothing 
of Alf——but Mrs. Prouty would have thought him dan- 
gerously sick. It was a timid, hesitating but expectant 
adventure into the land of ‘illusion for the imaginative but 
fractional Mr. Prouty. 

Liver-pill took another peep into the Café Romero after 
another hour, still wondering what Birdie’s purpose in life 
might be. 

By then things had thickened a bit, and Bill doubted 
that even Alf could have made head or tail of the matter. 
Birdie was seated at another table and was one of a group 
of five. There was a very fascinating lady in a dark red 
dress, a white-haired lady of serene face, an estimable- 
looking father of family,—indicated as such by paternal 
white whiskers,—and a very sleekly tailored gentleman. 

Liver-pill did.not know what to make of this. He went 
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back to the beer-tunnel to make as much as possible of 
four drinks of whisky. They helped in a way, and Bill 
had several more—but the help was not in the way of 
understanding. 

By the time Bill had himself properly attended to, he 
was glorious. When Bill was glorious, he was superb. 
Inspirations flashed like lightning through his head. 
Sometimes he told it to the police judge the next morning, 
but there always was such an element of grand and philo- 
sophic comedy in Bill’s disorderly conduct—the glint of a 
scheme to better the way of the world—that the policeman 
who made the charge was laughing as he made it, and the 
judge who admonished Bill was trying not to smile as he 
admonished, and none of Mrs. Smiley’s washing money 
ever had gone to pay a fine. Alf and the cab were unlike 
an automobile in that they never had been classed as a 
deadly weapon—a fact which of course made things easier 
for Bill. 

Bill was not half so much at sea regarding Mr. Prouty 
as Mr. Prouty was regarding 
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as they came in, They began to play. Mr. Prouty begay 
to suffer. He never had heard such a noise. Many thj 
in great agony could not have equaled it for anguish , 
thought. It was intended to torture the ears and dest 
the mind. There were things that squawked and thj 
that squeaked, things that groaned and sobbed ay 
shrieked. There were drums and bells and castanets, cyp 
bals and a cornet the sound of which split his ears, ay 
violins which made his nerves quiver and gave his gq 
the ague. 

When the noise subsided and ceased to torture, My 
Prouty looked about to see if there had been a rush og 
of the restaurant. The people were just beginning 
come in numbers. Many of them were young men ay 
girls, the girls red and white in the face from rouge anj 
powder. Tables all about Mr. Prouty were filled. Th 
noise of talking and laughing rose into a din. An » 
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nouncer in the wall behind him came into action. “Cj 
for Mr. Schmidt—Mr. S-c-h-m-i-d-t! Call for My 
Schmidt. Call for Mr. My 











himself. Mr. Prouty was not 
only dazed when Bill saw him; 
he was wretched. 

Mr. Prouty’s visionary 
world, a thing of roseate mists, 
had evaporated. The mists had 
lifted and disappeared. His 
dinner was to be an event; it 
had been a preposterous night- 
mare. He had been given a 
table close to the orchestra, 


A NEW BOSTON 


Jack BOYLE has written a new story of 
Boston Blackie and of a shipboard adventure in 
crime—a story that will hold you absorbed 
from the first word to the last. 
it in the next —the December — issue of The 
Red Book Magazine. 


phy. Call for Mr. M-u-r-p-hy 
Call for Mr. Murphy.” 

The orchestra emerged from 
its inertia. It revived to a 
guish and agony. Mr. Prouy 
looked to see if the playes 
were suffering physically. They 
seemed to have no interest i 
what they were doing. Peopk: 
got up from tables and fil 
the dance-floor. They danct 
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with a good view of the dance- 

floor. He had given some attention to his order. He 
thought his food ought to have some relation to his mental 
exaltation. He had a liking for ham hocks and new kraut, 
beef 4 la mode and potato-pancakes, and fried steak and 
onions. He knew his appetite was a gross part of him, in 
— with his higher nature, but it was a comfortable 
thing. ‘ 

He put it aside and tried to think what Ben Jonson 
would have eaten, but Mr. Prouty’s idea of what they had 
at the Sun, the Dog, the Triple Ton and the Mermaid 
Tavern proved not to be clear. He did recall the frolic 
wine which made them nobly wild, not mad, but he feared 
this condition of nobility for himself. 

Donne, Carew, Beaumont, Fletcher, Herrick and the 
merry crowd might have had many clusters at the Triple 
Ton, but Mr. Prouty thought that one glass of something 
mulled would suffice. Wine went to his head. He asked 
for mulled canary. It seemed that there was no canary. 
Malvoisie was not in the cellar; sack was unknown. 
Were they whiskies, the waiter asked. Mr. Prouty could 
have some mulled ale or some mulled claret. Mulled 
claret was his compromise. He delighted in the word 
mulled. It occurred to him to wonder what it meant. It 
was curious he had never looked it up in the dictionary. 
There were so many words which meant everything and 
nothing to him. They were pictures, not definitions. 
Mulled was a painting—just as buckram, green jerkins, 
Damascus steel and pieces of eight were paintings. 

A chop (“a chop” was the best food-product Mr. 
Prouty’s imagination could serve) had an atmosphere— 
late Victorian, Mr. Prouty feared, rather than Eliza- 
bethan; what did they eat in Elizabethan days besides 
haunches of venison and fat capon? A chop grilled and 
some claret mulled,—Mr. Prouty thought these would do. 
Grilled was almost as satisfying a word as mulled. 

Mr. Prouty was fairly well satisfied with the fashion in 
which he had come through the process of ordering. He 
had two pictures in his mind and was ready for the gal- 
lants and wits to fill the restaurant. He was to have his 
peek. 
He had -not paid any attention to the orchestra-players 


Then it was Mr. Prouty’s eg 

which brought him suffering. 
The dancers went back to their tables. A young mm 
stood up in front of the orchestra and sang. Mr. Prouy 
wondered why. Was the young man a misanthrope? 
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A young woman sang, and Mr. Prouty wished the you eyes whic 
man had continued. the pitile 

His chop and claret were served, but the pictures © Bj, Beay » 
grilled and mulled had gone. He drank his wine. It wel @ gabe ar 
to his head. Then sounds and sights became grotesqit @ ihe devils 
From somewhere came a number of girls with flown’ % aid hin 
under their armpits, the rest of them in pink tights. Ther y% ya. 
legs were fat and their faces fixed in tired smiles. Thy By yif. | 
danced and sang, and Mr. Prouty grew more dizzy. TM® & thinker jj 
for a half-hour his perceptions were without outline © Bs shorti, 
definite form. He did not know whether he was ina@ Bi sy, 
lirium or in the confusion of tongues at Babel. in her pal 

He was brought to semiconsciousness by a voice, a malls proach an 
voice, a suave voice which came from somewhere inside’ % jj. prope 
sleekly tailored man of pleasing features. One child 

It was later that Liver-pill, himself already nobly wilt @ ii. one | 
saw Mr. Prouty in the group at another table. Liver the new | 
could not figure Mr. Prouty out. Mr. Prouty couldm@ pray 
have helped*him. Mr. Prouty could not figure himself Ob de wouig 

He was in the zroup because he was helpless. He 819 jad i¢ w. 
not clearly understand how he had got there. He did 9 ig jor , 
know at all what he was doing there. He had an M@Mgn. u.., 
he was the victim of the cheapest kind of trick, but (@° Ang q, 
not help him to suspect that. His own mental ine@@@ije nig 








bound him. Sometir 
ME. PROUTY often had suffered because he had 1 inking 

perceived where his first easy “Yes” was taking BB nino. ;. 
His constant mood was the yes mood. He was one of Of her be 
unfortunate people upon whom a request always impa® let eyes, : 
an obligation. s. Me Maces of 






The sleeky tailored young man had asked him if bd 
were not Arthur Mayberry of Quincy. Mr. Prouty, it th 
stinctively distressed because he was not Arthur MA ge 
berry, had said no. He did start with a no, but with 5 i gey. 
The stranger evidently wanted him to be Arthur Maye Miltly w 
of Quincy and Mr. Prouty (Continued on page Roo 
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Another of Mr. Curwood’s excellent stories of 
The NOMADS 
of the NORTH 
There will be one of these stories in each of the 
next three issues 


the ONE WITH 
m EVIL HEART 


Nanette began to bring the 

baby with her, and Brim- 

stone groveled in his wor- 
ship before these two. 


Illustrated by 
CHARLES 
LIVINGSTON 
BULL 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


deep of the forest between the Shamattawa coun- 
try and Hudson Bay, was the cabin in which lived 
Jacques Le Beau, the trapper. There was not another 
tan in all that wilderness who was the equal of Le Beau 
iwickedness, unless it was Durant—who hunted foxes a 
hundred miles north, and who was Jacques’ rival in several 
ings. A giant in size, with a heavy, sullen face and 
8 which seemed only half-hidden greenish loopholes for 
pitiless soul within him,—if he had a soul at all,—— 
Beau was a “throw-back” of the worst sort. In their 
flacks and tepees the Indians whispered softly that all 
tie devils of his forbears had gathered in him, and they 
Gilled him Muchet-ta-aao—the One with an Evil Heart. 
it was a grim kind of fate that had given to Le Beau 
twile. Had she been a witch, an evil-doer and an evil- 
thinker like himself, the thing would not have been such 
i abortion of what should have been. But she was not 
that, Sweet-faced, with something of unusual beauty still 
inher pale cheeks and starving eyes, trembling at his ap- 
ow and a slave in his presence, she was, like his dogs, 
property of Le Beau. And the woman had a baby. 
Ohe child had already died, and it was the thought that 
his one might die like the other that brought at times 
fie new flash of fire into her dark eyes. 
S| pray to the blessed angels—I swear you shall live!” 


(): a twist of Three Jack-pine River, buried in the 


‘Me would cry to it at times, hugging it close to her breast. 


it was at these times that the fire came into her eyes, 
her pale cheeks flushed with a smoldering bit of the 
le that had once been her beauty. “Some day—” 

ie the never finished, even to the child, what was in 


Sometimes her dreams were filled with visions. The 
twas still young, and she was not old. She was 
King of that as she stood before the cracked bit of 

in the cabin brushing out her shining black hair. 
OF her beauty her hair had remained. And deep back in 
ler eyes, and in her face, there were still the living, hidden 
tices of her girlhood heritage ready to bloom again if. 
w®, Mending its error af last, would only take away 

Mver the crushing presence of her master. 
me stood a little longer before the bit of glass; then 

rd the crunching of footsteps in the snow outside. 

| what had been in her face was gone. Le Beau 

fn away on his trap-line since yesterday, and his 
i, 1918, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


return filled her with the old dread. Twice he had caught 
her before the mirror and had called her vile names ‘for 
wasting her time in admiring herself when she might have 
been scraping the fat from his pelts. The second time he 
had sent her reeling back against the wall, and had broken 
the mirror until the bit she treasured now was not much 
larger than her two slim hands. She would not be caught 
again. She ran with the glass to the place where she 
kept it in hiding, and then quickly she wove the heavy 
strands of her hair into a braid. The strange, dead look 
of fear and foreboding closed like a veil over the secrets 
her eyes had disclosed to herself. 

Le Beau entered, a dark and surly monster. He was 
in a wicked humor. His freshly caught furs he flung to the 
floor. He pointed to them, and his eyes were narrowed 
to menacing slits as they fell upon her. 

“He was there again—that devil!” he growled. ‘See, 
he has spoiled the fisher, and he has cleaned out my baits 
and knocked down the trap-houses. Par les mille cornes 
du diable, but I will kill him! I have sworn to eut him 
into bits with a knife when I catch him—and catch him 
I will to-morrow. See to it there—the skins—when you 
have got me something to eat. Mend the fisher where he 
is torn in two, and cover the seam well with fat so that 
the agent over at the post will not discover it is bad, 
Tonnerre de Dieu—that brat! Why do you always keep 
his squalling until I come in? Answer me, béte!” 

Such was his greeting. He flung his snowshoes into a 
corner, stamped the snow off his feet and got himself a 
fresh plug of black tobacco from a shelf over the stove. 
Then he went out again, leaving the woman with a cold 
tremble in her heart. 

From the cabin Le Beau went to his dog-pit, a corral of 
saplings with a shelter-shack in the center of it. It was 
Le Beau’s boast that he had the fiercest pack of sledge- 
dogs between Hudson Bay and the Athabasca. It was his 
chief quarrel with Durant, his rival farther north; and 
his ambition was to breed a pup that would kill the fight- 
ing husky which Durant brought down to the post with 
him each winter on New Year’s Day. This season he 
had chosen Netah—“The Killer”—for the big fight at 
God’s Lake. On the day when he would gamble his money 
and his reputation against Durant’s, his dog would be 
just one month under two years of age. It was Netah he 
called from out of the pack. 
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The dog slunk to him with a low growl in his throat, 
and for the first time something like joy shone in Le 
Beau’s face. He loved to hear that growl. He loved to 
see the red and treacherous glow in Netah’s eyes, and 
hear the menacing click of his jaws. Whatever of nobility 
might have been in Netah’s blood had been clubbed out 
by the man. They were alike, in that their souls were 
dead. And Netah, for a dog, was a devil. For that 
reason Le Beau had chosen him to fight the big fight. 

Le Beau looked down at him, and drew a deep breath 
of satisfaction. 

“Ow, but you are looking fine, Netah,” he exulted. “I 
can almost see running b!ood in those devil-eyes of yours 
—oui, red blood that smells and runs, as the blood of 
Durant’s poos shall run when you sink those teeth in its 
jugular. And to-morrow we are going to give you the test 
—such a beautiful test!—with the wild dog that is rob- 
bing my traps and tearing my fishers into bits. For I 
will catch him, and you shall fight him until he is almost 
dead; and then I shall cut his heart out alive, as I have 
promised, and you shall eat it while it is still beating, so 
that there will be no excuse for your losing to that poos 
which M’sieur Durant will bring down. Comprenez? It 
will be a beautiful test, to-morrow. And if you fail, I 
will kill you. Out, if you so much as let a whimper out 
of you, I will kill you—dead!” 


HAT same night, ten miles to the west, Brimstone, the 

“wild dog,” slept under a windfall of logs and tree- 
tops not more than half a mile from Le Beau’s trap-line. 
Three weeks had passed since he left the cavern in which 
Neewa, the young bear, was taking his first Long Sleep— 
weeks of loneliness and of a great yearning for the com- 
radeship that had grown up so strangely between them 
since that day many months ago when Challoner, his 
master, had tied them together on the same rope, and 
then had lost them out of the canoe into a swift stream. 

Brimstone wanted to go back to Neewa. He wanted 
to sleep up close to him again, as they had slept all 
through their puppyhood and cubhood days; he wanted 
te hunt with him and feast with him and roll with him at 
play in the deep snow; and he wanted to bring him back 
to the trap-line of: Jacques Le Beau, where the hunting 
was so fine. But day after day something had kept him 
from returning. It was the instinctive understanding oi 
what he would find—Neewa in that strange deathlike 
stillness, unconscious of his presence, making no sound— 
warm and living, and yet dead. Of the appalling mystery 
of that living death he had a shrinking dread, and it was 
this dread which for many days had overridden his desire 
to return to the cavern and make one more effort to 
awaken Neewa. ; 

Early in the dawn of the morning when Le Beau left 
his cabin, accompanied by Netah the Killer, Brimstone 
came out from under his windfall after a night of troublous 
dreams.*° He had dreamed of those first 
weeks after he had lost his master, 
when Neewa, the cub, was always at 
his side; and the visions that had 
come to him filled him with an un- 
easiness that made him whine as he 
stood watching the dark shadows 
fading away before the coming 
of day. 

Could Le Beau have seen 
him there, as the first 
of the cold sun et 
struck uponhim, 4 
the words which ©. | 
he had repeated 
over and over 
to the Killer 
would have 


The fabersne had secured a hold that 


breakable. Brimstone was fighting it when Le 
Beau came out from behind a clump of spruce, 
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stuck in his throat. For at eleven months of age Bam 
stone was a young giant of his breed. He weighedy 
pounds, and none of that sixty was fat. His body wa 
lean as a wolf’s. His chest was massive, and over ip 
muscles rolled like babiche cord when he moved. Hig: 
were like the legs of Hela, the big Mackenzie hound 
was his father; and with his jaws he could crack a cari 
bone as Le Beau might have cracked it with a stone, 
eight of the eleven months of his life the wilderness § 
been his master; it had tempered him to the hardnessge 
living steel; it had wrought him in the mold of its pitiiag 
schooling, had taught him to fight for his life, to kill 
he might live, and to use his brain before he used iy 
jaws. He was as powerful as Netah the Killer, who ® 
twice his age, and with his strength he possessed a Gime 
ning and a quickness which the Killer would never knggy 
Thus had the raw wilderness prepared him for this day 

As the sun fired up the forest with a cold flame, Brine 
stone set off in the direction of Le Beau’s trap-line. Hig” 
came to where Le Beau had passed yesterday, and snifiel” 
suspiciously of the man-smell that was still strong in the 
snowshoe tracks. He had become accustomed to tim 
smell, but he had not lost his suspicion of it. It was mm 
pugnant to him, even as it fascinated him. It filled him 
with an inexplicable fear, and yet he found himself power 
less to run away from it. Three times in the last i 
days he had seen the man-brute himself. Once he Wi 
hiding within a dozen yards of Le Beau when he passé 

This morning he headed straight for the swamp througiy 
which Le Beau’s traps were set. There the rabbits ‘ 
thickest, and it was in the swamp that they most ft 
quently got into Jacques’ kekeks—the little houses he” 
built of sticks and cedar boughs to keep the snow off his” 
baits. They were so numerous that they were a pest” 
and each time that Le Beau made his trip over the line 
he found at least two out of every three traps sprung by 
them, and therefore made useless for the catching of fur’ 
But where there were many rabbits there were also fishers 
and lynx, and in spite of the rage which the plague of 
rabbits sent him into, Le Beau continued to set his traps 
there. And now, in addition to the rabbits, he had the 
wild dog to contend with. 















































E BEAU’S heart was fired by a vengeful anticipation 

as he hurried on through the glow of the early sum, 

with the Killer at his heels, led by a babiche thong. Brim- 

stone was nosing about the first trap-house as Netah and 
Le Beau entered the swamp three miles to the east. 

It was in this kekek that Brimstone had killed the 
fisher-cat yesterday morning. It was empty now. Even 
the bait-peg was gone, and there was no sign of a trap. 
A quarter of a mile farther on he came to a second trap- 
house, and this also was empty. He was a bit puzzled. 
And then he went on to the third house. He stood for 
several minutes, sniffing the air still more suspiciously, 

before he drew close to it. The man-tracks were 
thicker here. The snow was beaten down with 
them, and the scent of Le Beau was so strong 
in the air that for a space the dog believed 
he was near. Then he advanced so that he 
got a look into the door of the trap-house. 
Squatted there, staring at him with big 
round eyes, was a huge snowshoe rabbit. 
Even then a premonition of danger 
held Brimstone back. It was 
something 1 

the attitude of 

: Wapoos, t he 
cld rabbit. He was not 
like the others he 
had caught along 
Le Beau’s line. He was 

.... hot struggling in a_i 
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he was not stretched out, half frozen, and he was not 
dangling at the end of a snare. He was all furred up into 
a warm and comfortable-looking ball. As a matter of 
fact, Le Beau had caught him with his hands in a hollow 
log, and had tied him to the bait-peg with a piece of buck- 
skin string; and after that, just out of Wapoos’ reach, 
he had set a nest of traps and covered them with snow. 

Nearer and nearer to this menace drew Brimstone, in 
spite of the unaccountable impulse that warned him to 
keep back. Wapoos, fascinated by his slow and deadly 
advance, made no movement, but sat as if frozen into 
stone. Then Brimstone was at him. His powerful jaws 
closed with a crunch. In the same instant there came the 
angry snap of steel, and a fisher-trap closed on one of 
his hind feet. 

With a snarl the dog dropped Wapoos and turned upon 
it. Snap—snap—snap went three more of Jacques’ nest 
of traps. Two of them missed. The third caught Brim- 
stone by a front paw. As he had caught Wapoos and as 
he had killed the fisher-cat, so now he seized this new and 
savage enemy between his jaws. His fangs crunched on 
the cold steel; he literally tore it from his paw, so that 
blood streamed forth and stained the snow red. Madly 
he twisted himself to get at his hind foot. But on this 
foot the fisher-trap had secured a hold that was un- 
breakable. Brimstone ground it between his jaws until 
the blood ran from his mouth. He was fighting it when 
Le Beau came out from behind a clump of spruce twenty 
yards away, with the Killer at his heels. 

Le Beau stopped. He was panting, and his eyes 
were aflame. Two hundred yards away he had heard the 
clinking of the trap-chain. 

“Ow! he is there,” he gasped, tightening his hold on 
the Killer’s lead-thong. “He is there, Netah, you red- 
eye! ‘That is the robber-devil you are to kill—almost. I 
will unfasten you, and then—go to it!” 

Brimstone, no longer fighting the trap, 
was eying them as they advanced. In 
this moment of peril he felt no fear of 
the man. In his veins 
the hot blood raged 
with a killing mad- —_._ 
ness. The truth = 
leaped upon him im a flash of in- 
stinctive awakening. These two 
were his enemies instead of 
the thing on his foot—the 
man-beast, and Netah the Killer. He 
remembered—as if it were yesterday. This 
was not the first time he had seen a man with 
a club in his hand. And Le Beau held a club. 
But Brimstone was not afraid. His steady eyes 
watched Netah. Unleashed by his master, the 
Killer stood on stiff legs a dozen feet away, the 
wiry crest along his spine erect, his muscles 
tense. 

Brimstone heard the man-beast’s voice. 

“Go to, you devil! Go to!” 

Brimstone waited, without the quiver of a 

muscle. This much he had learned of his hard 
lessons in the wilderness—to wait and watch and 
use his cunning. He was flat on his belly, his 
nose between his forepaws. His lips were 
drawn back a little, just a little; but he 
made no sound, and his eyes were as steady 
as two points of flame. Le Beau stared. 
He felt suddenly a new thrill, 
and it was not the thrill of his 
desire for vengeance. Never had 
he seen a lynx or a fox or a wolf 
in a trap like that. Never had 
he seen a dog with eyes like the 
eyes that were on Netah. 


_ 


“He is there, Ne- 

tah, you red-eye. 

That is the robber- 

devil you are to kill 
— almost!” 
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Foot by foot, and then almost inch by inch, the Kill 
crept in. Ten feet, eight, six—and all that time Brig. 
stone made no move, never winked an eye. Then with 
a snarl that was like the snarl of a tiger, Netah came » 
him. 

What happened then was the most marvelous (hi 
that Jacques Le Beau had ever seen. So swiftly that his 
eyes could scarcely follow the movement, Brimstone had 
passed like a flash under the belly of Netah, and turning 
then at the end of his trap-chain, he was at the Killers 
throat before Le Beau could have counted ten. 
were down, and Le Beau gripped the club in his hand 
and stared like one fascinated. He heard the gri 
crunch of jaws, and he knew they were the wild dogs 
jaws; he heard a snarl choking slowly into a wheezing 
sob of agony, and he knew that the sound came from the 
Killer. The blood rose into his face. The red fire in his 
eyes grew livid—a blaze of exultation, of triumph. 

“Tonnerre de Dieu—he is choking the life out of Ne 
tah!” he gasped. “Non, I have never seen a dog like 
that. I will keep him alive—and he shall fight Durangs 
poos over at Post Fort o’ God! By the belly of Saim 
Gris, I say—” 

The Killer was as good as dead if left another minute, 
and with upraised club Le Beau advanced. As Brim 
stone sank his fangs deeper into Netah’s throat, he saw 
the new danger out of the corner of his eye. He loosed 
his jaws and swung himself free of the Killer as the dub 
descended. He only partly evaded the smashing blow, 
which caught him on the shoulder and knocked him down. 
Quick as a flash he was on his feet and had lunged at 
Le Beau. 3 

The Frenchman was a master with the club. All his 
life he had used it, and he brought it around in a sudden 
side-swing that landed with terrific force against Brim 

stone’s head. The blood spurted 
from his mouth and nostrils. He 

_ was dazed and half blinded. He 

leaped again, and the club caught 
him once more. He heard Le Beau's 

ferocious cry of joy. A third, a 

fourth and a fifth time he went down 

under the club, and Le Beau no 
longer laughed, but swung his weapon 
with a look that was half fear in his 
eyes. The sixth time the club missed, 
and Brimstone’s jaws closed against 
the Brute’s chest, ripping away the 
thick coat and shirt as if they had 
been of paper, and leaving on Le 

Beau’s chest a bleeding gash. Ten 

inches more,—a little better vision in 

his blood-dimmed eyes,—and he 
would have reached the man’s throat. 
“Netah! Netah!” cried Le Beau. 

Netah did not respond. About 
him was the wilderness, opening its 
doors of freedom. The Killer slunk 
away, dripping blood as he went. 

Le Beau got no more than a glimpse 
of him as he disappeared. His club- 
arm shot out again, a clean miss—and 
this time it was purely chance that 
saved him. The trap-chain caught, 
and Brimstone fell back when his hot 
breath was almost at Le Beau’s jug 
lar. He fell upon his side. Before he 
could recover himself, the club was 

pounding his head into the snow. 

~, The world grew black. 
‘ Nanette, the woman, saw Jacques 
\ come out of the edge of the timber 
late in the afternoon. 
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Foot by foot, and then almost inch by inch, the Killer crept in. Ten feet, eight, six—and all that time Brimstone made no move, never winked an eye. 
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As Le Beau came nearer, she saw that he drew after 
him upon the snow a sledge-drag made of four lengths of 
sapling, and when a moment later she looked down at its 
burden, she gave a little cry of horror. 

Brimstone’s four feet were tied so firmly to the pieces 
of sapling that he could not move. A cord about his 
neck was fastened to one of the cross-bars, and over his 
jaws Le Beau had improvised a muzzle of unbreakable 
babiche thong. Brimstone’s head and shoulders were a 
mass of frozen blood. 

Le Beau dragged his burden straight into the cabin, 
and then stood back and rubbed his hands as he looked 
at Brimstone on the floor. Nanette saw that he was in 
a strangely good humor, and waited. 

“By the blessed saints, but you should have seen him 
kill Netah—almost,” he exulted. “Oui, he had him down 
by the throat quicker than you could flash your eye, and 
twice he was within an inch of my life when I fought him 
with the club. Dieu! I say, what will happen to Du- 
rant’s dog when they meet at Post Fort 0’ God? I will 
make a side-wager that he kills him before the second- 
hand of /e Facteur’s watch goes round twice. He is 
splendid! Watch him, Nanette, while I go make a cor- 
ral for him alone. If I put him in with the pack, he will 
kill them all.” 

Brimstone’s eyes followed him as he disappeared through 
the cabin door. Then he looked swiftly back to Nanette. 
She had drawn nearer. Her eyes were shining as she 
bent over him. A snarl rose in the dog’s throat, and died 
there. For the first time he was looking upon womaz. 
He sensed, all at once, a difference as vast as the world 
itself. In his bruised and broken body his heart stood 
still. Nanette spoke to him. Never in his life had Brim- 
stone heard a voice like hers, soft and gentle, with a 
breaking sob in it; and then, miracle of miracles, she 
had dropped on her knees and her hands were at his 
head! In that instant his spirit leaped back through the 
generations—back beyond his father, and his father’s 
father, and his forbears of the wild even beyond them— 
back to that far day when te blood in the veins of his 
race was “just dog,” and he romped with children and 
listened to the call of woman and worshiped at the shrine 
of humankind. 

And now the woman had run quickly to the stove and 
was back again with a dish of warm water and a soft 
cloth, and was bathing his head, talking to him all the 
time in that gentle, half-sobbing voice of pity and of 
love. . He closed his eyes—no longer afraid. A great sigh 
heaved out of his body. 

And then Le Beau entered. His thick lips drew back in 
an ugly leer, and he gave a savage curse. 

“Get up, you fool!” he snarled. “If you make a poos 
of that dog—a house-kitten—a thing like you made of 
Minoo, the breed-bitch, I will—” 

He did not finish, but his huge hands were clenched, 
and there was an ugly passion in his eyes. Nanette needed 
no more than that. 

Le Beau turned to Brimstone and dragged him out of 
the cabin to a cage made of saplings in which, the winter 
before, he had kept two foxes alive. A small chain ten 
feet in length he fastened around the dog’s neck and then 
to one of the sapling bars, before he thrust his prisoner 
inside the door of the prison and freed him by cutting the 
babiche thongs with a knife. 

For several minutes after that Brimstone lay still while 
the blood made its way slowly through his numbed and 
half-frozen limbs. At last he staggered to his feet, and 
then it was that Le Beau chuckled jubilantly and turned 
back to the cabin. j 


ND now followed many days that were days of tor- 
ment for him, an unequal struggle between the power 
of Le Beau and the spirit of the dog. 


The One with an Evil Hear 


“I must break you. Ow, I will break you,” Le Beay 
would say time and again when he came with the clyb 
and the whip: “I will make you crawl to me—ouj, ang 
when I say fight, you will fight!” 

It was a small cage, so small that Brimstone could no} 
get away from the reach of the club and the whip. They 
maddened him—for a time, and Le Beau’s ugly soul was 
filled with joy as Brimstone launched himself again ang 
again at the sapling bars, tearing at them with his teeth 
and frothing blood like a wolf gone mad. For twenty 
years Le Beau had trained fighting-dogs, and this was his 
way. So he had done with Netah until the Killer was 
mastered, and at his call crept to him on his belly. 

Three times, from a window in the cabin, Nanette 
looked forth on these horrible struggles between the map 
and the dog, and the third time she buried her face in her 
arms and sobbed; and when Le Beau came in and found 
her crying, he dragged her to the window and made her 
look out again at Brimstone, who lay bleeding and half 
dead in the cage. It was a morning on which he started 
the round of his traps, and he was always gone until late 
the following day. And never was he more than well out 
of sight before Nanette would run out of the house and 
go to the cage. 


r was then that Brimstone forgot Le Beau. At times 
so beaten and blinded that he could scarcely stand or 
see, he would crawl to the bars of the cage and caress the 
soft hands of Nanette held in fearlessly to him. And 
then, after a little, Nanette began to bring the baby out 
with her, bundled up like a little Eskimo, and in his joy 
Brimstone whimpered and wagged his tail and groveled 
in his worship before these two. It was in the second week 
of his captivity that the wonderful thing happened. Le 
Beau was gone, and there was a raging blizzard outside to 
which Nanette dared not expose the baby. So she went 
to the cage, and with a heart that beat wildly she un 
barred the door—and brought Brimstone into the cabin! 
If Le Beau should ever discover what she had done— 

The thought made her shiver. 

After this first time she brought him into the cabin 
again and again. Once her heart stood still when Le Beau 
saw blood on the floor, and his eyes shot at her suspi- 
ciously. Then she lied. 

“T cut my finger,” she said; and a moment later, with 
her back to him, she did cut it, and when Jacques looked 
at her hand, she saw a cloth about the finger, with blood- 
stain on it. 

After that Nanette always watched the floor carefully. 

More and more this cabin with the woman and the 
baby in it became a paradise for Brimstone. Then came 
the time when Nanette dared to keep him in the cabil 
with her all night, and lying close to the precious cradle, 
the dog never once took his eyes from her. In the mor 
ing, when Nanette awakened, she found him with his 
head resting on the edge of the bed close to the baby 
that was nestled against her bosom. 

That morning, as she built the fire, something strange 
and stirring in Nanette’s breast made her sing. 
Beau would be away until dark that night, and she would 
never dare to tell him what she and the baby and the dog 
were going to do. It was her birthday; she was twenly- 
six—and it seemed to her that she had lived the time of 
two lives! But to-day they would celebrate, they three. 
All the morning the cabin was filled with a new spirit—# 
new happiness. Years ago, before she had met Le Beau, the 
Indians away back on the Waterfound had called Nanetlé 
Tanta Penashe—the Little Bird—because of the marvelous 
sweetness of her voice. And this morning she sang 45 
prepared the birthday feast, and the sun flooded in through 
the windows, and Brimstone whimpered happily 
thumped his tail, and the baby cackled and crowed, 


Le Beau-was quite forgotten. (Continued on page 108) 
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] HIS dramatic romance of Great Lakes life in war-time 
centers about a young man who didn’t talk much but 


acted quickly: an unusual story of an unusual time. 


E had _ just 
docked the 
James H. 


Masterson, and I was 
going along the deck 
toward my cabin. As I 
neared it, I saw a young 
man standing in the 
doorway. There was 
something familiar 
about him, but at the 
moment, I couldn’t 
place him. He 

took a step toward 

me and then stopped, smiling in a quick, boyish way. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. McLean?” he said. “I guess you 
don’t know me after all these years, do you?” 

“Well, now, I don’t,” I had to confess. “But you seem 
to know me, so it’s all right. Step inside and have a 
seat.” 

We went into the cabin and he sat down under the light. 
He took off his hat, and the spring breeze from the open 
window ruffled his fair hair. 

ie is your first trip this season, isn’t it, Captain?” he 


Marion stood away from 
Masterson, looking at him 
with glowing eyes. Vinson 
got slowly to his feet. 


There was something familiar in his voice, as there had 
been in his looks. I was quite sure I had never heard his 
voice before in its exact tones, but I had often heard one 
that was a twin brother of it. The only difference in it was 
asoftness or mellowness; boyishness, perhaps it was. 

“Yes,” I said, “we got started late this year because of 
the ice in the upper lakes, but it will be a good season. On 
account of the war, shipping is going to be heavy.” 

He sat silent for a space, looking about the cabin as if 
tverything in it interested him. He was a nice-looking 
young fellow, a head taller than I was, bright of eye, clean- 
tut of mouth and chin. I noticed his hair waved about his 
temples. There was something familiar about that too. 
Tknew he had come out of my past, but as yet I couldn’t 
Bless what part he had played in that drama. 

He saw my puzzlement, and he smiled. 


» “I am Harry Masterson,” he said. 
_~ I knew him then, would have known him in ‘a thousand— 
“Tot because he resembled his father, now dead for nearly a 


, but because he was the living image, in a masculine 
fay, of his dear mother, also dead this long time. 

“And so you are,” I said, and I gave him my hand. 

He didn’t try to break the bones in my hand with the 
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clasp he gave me, but it was a good, warm, steady clasp, 
bespeaking tempered strength. He was still smiling at me. 

“Let me get myself together,” I said. “Your sudden 
appearance here has rather startled me.” 

‘Take your time,” he said. 

He got up and moved about the cabin, examining the 
things that had once been his father’s. It struck me that 
he had a peculiar way of holding himself. He carried 
himself erect, but you’d have thought he had springs inside 
of him. I knew that he was very agile and very strong. 

“You are like your mother,” I told him. 

“Yes sir,” he said with an old-fashioned courtesy of 
address, “that’s what everybody that knew her says. You 
must have been well acquainted with her.” 

I had been well acquainted with her, few better.. I had 
known her husband, this lad’s father, well. Masterson and 
1 and Jim Kibby had been schoolboys together; we had 
spent the greater part of our lives together. 

“Your mother was a fine woman,” I said. “She wasn’t 
like the rest of us, like me and Kibby and your father, if 
you'll excuse me for including him.” 

“Oh, I understand perfectly,” he said. “My father 
understood too. He kept a feeling of reverence for my 
mother in spite of everything; in spite of his being, as 
people said, a man to whom money was a god.” 

“Well,” I said, “James Masterson liked to make money. 
He knew how to make it. But he was as true as steel to 
bis friends. However, he didn’t let anything get in his 
way when he wanted to do a thing. He was an efficient 
man. He was an efficient man—before efficient men were 
as common as they are nowadays. I suppose he hurt 
some people as he went along in his life, but he never hurt 
his friends, especially his old friends.” 

Masterson leaned to me with a quick, eager movement 
He had sat down in his chair again. 

“My father was a strong man when he was young, wasn’. 
he, Mr. McLean?” he asked. 

I had to smile a little at that. Strength had been Jim’s 
long suit. As a boy he had ruled me and Kibby; as a man 
he ruled us. 

“He was a strong man,” I said. 

The boy put his hands behind his head and leaned back 
in his chair. He sat that way for a long time. 

“Captain,” he said, “you and Kibby were the cldest 
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The Day of Sudden Thing 


“James Masterson was an efficient man— before efficient men were as common as they are nowadays.” 


friends my father had. He often spoke of you. You are 
getting to be old men. He would want you to be comfort- 
able. Would you mind telling me what your financial con- 
dition is, yours and Kibby’s?” 

“Why,” I said,—and I guess I flushed up a little—“I am 
fixed so I needn’t worry. My two children are grown. I 
own my own home, and I’ve got money in the bank and 
invested But Kibby—” 

I paused. Kibby was a peculiar man. He was as proud 
as Lucifer, and I knew he wouldn’t want me babbling about 
his private affairs. 

“If you’ve got something important to say to me and 
Kibby, I'll just have him up out of the engine-room,” I 
said. ‘“He’d rather speak for himself.” 


He nodded; and while we waited for Kibby, I said: 

“What’s on your mind, my boy? Are you thinking 
putting younger men in my place and Kibby’s?” 

He didn’t answer right away. He sat looking down. I 
didn’t much care what his plan was. I was ready to qu 
the ship any time he gave the word. I had been her captall 
for fifteen years, ever since Masterson had turned her ove? 
to.me when he had gone East to make his money gf0¥ 
But I knew it would hurt Kibby in more ways than one if 
he had to give way to another man. 

You see, Jim Masterson and me and Kibby had gone # 
the Lakes when we were youngsters. Kibby and I just 


plodded along, doing our work. Masterson had his eye 


wide open. It was but a short time till he owned a § 
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B ame to the cabin door. 


Charles Wesley Sanders 


jyat, Then another and another till he got quite a fleet 
wiher. He had built this boat just before he went East. 
Ge was as fine a freighter as there was on the Lakes, and 
Masterson was proud and fond of her. It had been a great 
for me and Kibby when he had turned her over to us. 
As I had told Masterson, I was well fixed; but Kibby 
want. Kibby knew little about making money, and he 
igew less about keeping it. His wife had never been a 
gyer like my wife; and Kibby had spent a prodigious 
gmount on the education of his daughter. High school 
jadn’t been sufficient for her. Kibby had sent her to a 
gel Eastern college, and that had cost quite a lot. To- 
day Isupposed Kibby couldn’t write a check for a hundred 
dllars, and he was still renting the house he lived in. 
¥es, it would be quite a blow to Kibby if he lost his job. 
Masterson and I were still sitting there when somebody 
I thought it was Kibby, and I 
qilled to him to come in. The answer was a light, girl’s 
ugh. I stood up, and there was Marion, Kibby’s daugh- 
fer, in the doorway. 
Education hadn’t spoiled Marion as it sometimes does a 
porman’s child. She was as nice and sweet as if she had 
never been from under her father’s roof learning things that 
gue foreign to our world. She was a tallish girl, and slen- 
f, with wide gray eyes and dark hair and a pretty color 
lowed in and out of her cheeks when she was inter- 
i in anything. She was a plain dresser, but she was 
fof these girls that don’t need a lot of fluffy clothes to 
iitnem off. A man could see that she was going to make 
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fed woman and a good wife and mother some of these 


When she saw Masterson back of me, she stopped. 
0h,” she said with her quick laugh, “I thought you were 
me, Uncle Pete. I'll come back.” 


‘§ f always called me Uncle Pete, though we were not 
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Nc ” T said, “come in, Marion. I want you to meet 
x ” 
00 


‘Sle Stepped inside, and I introduced her and Masterson. 
Were quite calm as they shook hands. They had an 
it the young folks I knew didn’t have. I suppose 
S due to the fact that both of them had been trained 

than others. 
said she had 
but him, and he 
had never heard 
et and it was his 
i Marion’s color 
Land out of her 
; and they both 


blight then that it 

a fine and fitting 

_Masterson’s_son 

uDby’s daughter 

- become attached 

m other. I even 

eyed that Jim would 
approved of that. 

They went on talking, 

Kibby came to 

door. I told him to 

ih, and he did so, 

Masterson a quick 


Wank,” I said, “this is 
in boy.” 


msierson took a quick 

ard Kibby and 

mt his hand. Kib- 

= own hands went to 
wet up and down. 

Mierstood what was in Kibby’s mind then. I'd 
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his hips, and he looked the 
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almost forgotten it. Though Kibby and I had never seen 
this boy since he was a little shaver, we had kept track of 
him as we kept track of everything that concerned Master- 
son. Word had come to us that the boy had been gradu- 
ated from college and had gone to Europe for a year’s 
travel. 

“Just what you might expect,” Kibby had said with 
unwarranted bitterness then. ‘“He’s gone over there among 
those foreigners to blow in his dad’s cash. The U. S. A. 
aint good enough for him. I'll bet he’s a cigarette-smok- 
ing, cane-dangling little dude. God pity us, Pete, when 
Masterson dies and this imitation man takes charge of 
affairs. We'll walk the plank.” 

I judged now that Hank hadn’t been such a poor 
prophet, at that. I would have bet a good deal that Mas- 
terson was going to discharge us in a minute more. 

Well, I looked at Masterson out of the corner of my 
eye now, and I saw a little look of surprise come into his 
face. His eyes got sort of tired. I had expected him to 
flare out—if he was a son of his dad. It was a proper 
insult for Kibby to refuse his hand. But he only turned 
around to Marion with a bow. 

“Will you excuse us, Miss Kibby?” he said. “I wish 
to speak to your father and Captain McLean for a 
moment.” 

Marion went out of the cabin, but I saw she kept her 
eyes on Masterson’s face’ as long as she could. 

“Mr. Kibby,” said Masterson when she was gone, “I’m 
sorry to have to tell you and Captain McLean that you 
will have to seek berths on another ship. I’m sorry. Mr. 
McLean doesn’t seem to mind. If there is anything I can 
do for you, Mr. Kibby—” 

“Do for me—hell,” Hank exploded. “What do you 
think you could do for me? You whippersnapper, what 
are you doing here?. Why aint you in France? You look 
strong enough. You’ve got money. and not a kin in the 
world. And all you can find to do is to come here and take 
the bread out of the mouths of a couple of old men! I 
don’t suppose you have bought a Liberty Bond or even a 
Thrift-stamp. I always told Pete you was no good. You 
go over to Europe and dawdle around when you can have 
a good time, but when France and Belgium is bleeding to 

death, you come back here 
where it’s safe. Thank 
God, the draft’ll get you, 
anyway.” 

“The draft wont get 
me,” Masterson said, and 
I could see his blood 
pounding in his face. 

“You got a way to beat 
that, have you?” Hank 
cried. “Maybe you’ve 
gone and had yourself 
made. a citizen of some 
other country. I suppose 
you’ve come back here to 

run away from the 

land you adopted. 
iow y WL Se, oS 8 
good thing you fired me 
when you did, for I 
wouldn’t work for you 
five minutes.” 

Hank had always been 
that kind of a man— 
bluff, open, ready for a 
fight at the drop of the 
hat, as they say. When 
Germany started through 

Belgium, Hank never showed any neutrality. He 

cussed the Germans up hill and down dale. He was a 

raging lion in an argument, and when we went to war, he 
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was wilder than ever. He had nothing but a sneer for 
young men that didn’t rush to the colors. We had a for- 
eigner on the boat at the time, and he said something that 
Hank didn’t like, about this country, and Hank, old a man 
as he was, slapped him to his knees. Hank was a first-rate 
American, I can tell you. So it was no wonder that he was 
mad when he saw a man he regarded as a slacker taking 
his job away from him. 

He gave Masterson a contemptuous look now, and started 
for the door. 

“You can get another engineer right now,” he said. 
done.” 

Masterson took a forward step. 

“Just a moment, Mr. Kibby,” he said. “If you are so 
patriotic, perhaps you’ll take this boat as far as Vernon for 
me. She’s to go into drydock there to be cut in two and 
bulkheaded for a trip through the canal to the coast.” 

Kibby wheeled around and stared. Then he gave his 
thigh a resounding slap. 

“By the Lord,” he said, ‘Uncle Sam has grabbed off your 
boat,eh? Well, I’m glad to hear it.” A fierce light flashed 
into his eyes. “Your father would be ashamed of you if he 
was still alive,” he went on, “but maybe if he can look down 
on this earth from the place he’s gone to, it will give him 
some peace of mind to know that the boat he loved is going 
to give some service to the nation I'll take her over 
to Vernon, and I’ll be proud and happy to do it. Thank 
Heaven, she’s a boat and not a living thing like you, with 
a sponge for a soul.” 

’ With that, he stamped out. Masterson turned around 
to me. I expected him to rage back at Hank, but he was 
very quiet. What he said surprised me: 

“Marion Kibby isn’t much like her father. 
girl.” 

“She’s a very nice girl,” I said. 

“She isn’t engaged, is she, Captain?” he asked in a care- 
less voice. 

I gave him a keen look. Well, I am an oidish man, and 
he was not yet twenty-five. 

“Son,” I said, “she has set your pulse to leaping, but 
you'll have to fight for her if you want her. Kibby wouldn’t 
let you near her if he could help it. It has come to you 
rather sudden, hasn’t it?” 

He gave me a quick, queer look. 

“These are days of sudden things,” he said. “What_used 
to take a year can happen in a breath now.” 

There was something in his voice that made me look at 
him as he had looked at me. His shoulders had drooped 
forward a little. His face suddenly looked old. His eyes 
were tired. There had been a note of loneliness in his voice. 
I had liked him from the first. I liked him more, just that 
minute. I felt that Kibby had been unjust to the boy. 

“My son,” I said, “you . 
have. trouble of your own, 
haven’t you?” 

He shrugged himself up with 
that quick movement of his. 

“T?” he laughed. “Oh, no, J 
have no trouble.” He looked 
away from me, and I could see 
his eyes go wide. “But there 
is trouble in this world, Cap- 
tain.” 

He sighed and started for 
the cabin stairs. He had got 
to the foot of them when Marion came down. 
stepped back to let her enter. 

“Captain,” she said, “my father says the boat has been 
taken over by the Government. I think that is glorious. 
I’m going over to Vernon with you if I may.- My father 
said I might.” She turned and looked square into Master- 
son’s eyes. I knew then that Kibby had accused Master- 
son to her. Masterson paledse before her look. “Do you 
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She’s a nice 


Masterson 
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know what my father said when I 
go?” she asked Masterson. 
He shook his head. 
“He said: ‘Of course you can go 
were a boy.’ ” Ra 
I saw that that was a dig at Masterson. Kibby mem 
that if Marion had been a boy, she would have been 
the army by now. The blood pounded up into Master. 
son’s face as it had done when Kibby had attacked him 
He turned to me. 3 
“Captain,” he said quietly, “will you go on deck fore 
moment? I would like a word with Miss Kibby.” —~ 
I left them alone. Just before I got out of e t1 
turned. I saw Masterson face Marion and begin to tk 
to her in a low, quick voice. + 
On deck I saw Vinson, our second engineer, coming jp 
ward me. I had forgotten about Vinson when I was talk 
ing to Masterson. I had told Masterson that Marg 
wasn’t engaged. Well, she wasn’t; but a man who hoped 
to win her would have to take Vinson into account, ~~ 
Kibby, I recalled now, wanted Marion to marry 
son. But for one thing, it would have been a good 
Vinson himself was well educated, a college man: arid ie 
was rich, or would be some day. His father was president 
of a big steamship company; but there had been wit 
stories about the young man. His name had been mix 
up with the name of a woman, and people said he drank 
more than was good for him. I knew the father, a] 
knew all the old-time Lakes men, and he had sent forte 
several years before, and asked me to give the son a 
He wanted the boy to go to work on a strange boat @ 
take a stranger’s chances there. Marion had been jist 
out of high school then, and Vinson had met her.  Vinsa 
had fallen in love with her about as swiftly as Master 
had done. He changed his ways, went to winter schte 
and became our second engineer. He seemed straigi 
enough. He paid court to Marion when Marion Gi 
home in the summer. I knew she didn’t care anyiil 
about him, but Kibby favored him. Wild oats ¢ 
scare Kibby. He had grown a crop of his own wht 
was a boy. ee 
When the war first broke out, Kibby wanted Vinsom 
go to France. Vinson said he would have to remain a 
tral. I believed he had other reasons. That spring,} 
Congress. said a state of war existed between u§) 
Germany, Kibby called for a show-down from ¥ 
And the latter, as I suspected, saw he would have 
chance with Marion unless he did enlist, and said Be 
going to do so. This was to have been his last trips) 
be off to war as soon as we docked, he said. I sup 
that he’d go from Vernon now, for he’d want 1 
the boat put into the drydock. ne 
I do not sit in judgmen 
Vinson. He might have 
listed if it hadn’t Deem 
Marion; again, he mighty 
have. The fact was U@ 
said he was going to enlist 
had no doubt he’d make ag" 
soldier. But I didn’t like 
he was not my kind of am 
I saw he was angry? 
came along the deck, a 
was headed straight 
cabin. 
“Where are you going, Vinson?” I asked. 
“T was looking for Miss. Kibby,” he replied. 
“She is in my cabin,” I said. 
He started on again. 
“But you are not to go there, Vinson,” 1 told hime 
I wanted Marion and Jim Masterson’s boy ! 
those few words together if there was anything Maa 
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son had to say to the girl. = 


asked him if ] might 


























I saw Masterson face Marion and begin to talk to her in a low, quick voice. 





Just before I got out of earshot, I turned. 
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Vinson stopped dead still, and I could see he was boil- 
ing inside. Before he had a chance to speak, ) ~'9n and 
Masterson came on deck. Marion must have loc . »ed his 
tongue. He was still. running on, and Marion was .ooking 
up into his face with glowing eyes. This was indeed a 
day of sudden things. 

Vinson stood glaring at Masterson. 
mean and small in Vinson came to the surface then. 
walked up to Marion. 

“I’m off duty,” he said. 
walk up with you.” 

“I’m not going home,” Marion said. “I’m going to 
Vernon with the boat. Father said I might.” 

“Maybe you had better ask permission of the owner,” 
Vinson sneered. 

“Miss Kibby has my permission,” Masterson said. 


Whatever was 
He 


“If you’re going home, I'll 


INSON looked at him again. He measured him up 

and down with a culculating eye. I could see Vinson 

and Masterson were due to come to grips. After a minute 

Vinson walked away, and Marion went back to my cabin. 

“You want to look out for Vinson,” I told Masterson. 

“He’s a bad actor. He’ll try to do you harm. He'll pick 

a fight with you first chance he gets. He’s a somewhat 
bigger man than you, and he has two hard fists.” 

“There'll be no fighting,” Masterson said. 

I wondered whether he had a weak spot in him. His 
father had never refused a fight. He had been a two-fisted 
man in his youth. 

“This is a day of fighting men as well as a day of sud- 
den things,” I told the boy now. 

“I'll not fight him,” he said with an air of finality. 

I went below, convinced that Masterson, for all his 
charming manner, didn’t measure up to the needs of the 
game he was getting into. 

In the engine-room'I found Vinson babbling to Kibby, 
telling Kibby how Marion and Masterson had come to be 
real chummy all of a minute. Kibby was furious. 

“You're going to knock his block off, aren’t you?” he 
asked Vinson. 

“That’s just what I’m going to do,” Vinson answered. 

“There'll be no fighting aboard this boat,” I told Vin- 
son sternly. “You attend to your own business and leave 
Mastersor alone,” : 

I thought a look of relief came into Vinson’s eyes. 

“T’ll not bother him aboard the boat,” he said. “If he 
leaves me alone, I’ll leave him alone.” 

“Very good,” I said. 

We started for Vernon and the drydock early the 
next morning. I didn’t pay much <attention to Vinson 
and Masterson during the trip. I was thinking of the 
boat. I felt bad, of course, to be losing command of her, 
but it seemed a fitting thing that she should go to work 
for Uncle Sam. 

So far as I could see, Vinson minded his own business 
till just before we got to Vernon. It was only a five-hour 
run, and we sighted the harbor shortly before noon. Mas- 
terson was standing on deck, and Vinson came up from 
the engine-room. He walked right up to Masterson, 
keeping a weather eye on me. 

“TI suppose you’ve been drafted, haven’t you, Mr. Mas- 
terson?” he said real spiteful. 

Masterson had been looking off toward the harbor. I 
guess he must have had thoughts of his own. When he 
turned about, his eyes had a far-away look in them. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 

“T said I supposed you had been drafted.” 

“No, I haven’t,” Masterson answered. 

“What would they exempt you for?” Vinson demanded. 
“You haven’t any family.” He paused, and his eyes 
lighted up with an idea. “Unless, of course, you lied in 
your questionnaire.” . 

I took a step toward them. That was a little too raw 
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for Masterson to stand for, I figured. 
only said very coolly: 

“No, I didn’t lie. 
exempted.” 

With that he walked away. Vinson stood looking ajjy 
him, a thin smile on his lips. 

“TI guess you needn’t be afraid of any trouble between 
him and me,”. he said. “He hasn’t got a fight in him.” 

“T guess not,” I said. I was disappointed in Mastersog, 

We went into the harbor and tied up. Masterson 
around till Kibby came on deck. Kibby looked at him 
with scorn in his eyes but said nothing. Kibby seem: 
to be satisfied that Vinson had put the cleaner on Mas 
terson. 

“I’m going to hang around Vernon and see them gy 
the old boat in two, Pete,” Kibby said to me. “It'll k 
our last look at her. How about you?” 

“I was just thinking of that,” I said. “We'll go up 
the hotel and get rooms.” . 

“Tl go with you, Captain,” Masterson said. 
few days more to spare.” 

“IT guess you’ve got all the time there is,” Kibby said 
with his hard laugh. ; 

Masterson said not a word again. 
could stand for a lot! 


But Mastersip 
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By golly, that boy 






E went up to the hotel—all five of us. Vinson wa 

going to stay because Marion would be with he 
father. After we had had our dinner, we went down & 
the drydock to see the boat put in there for the men top 
to work on her. Kibby and Marion and Vinson went @ 
ahead; Masterson and I walked along behind. 

When we got down there, we found we couldn’t get » 
to the dock without passes. I had forgotten all about 
that. But Masterson turned to Marion with a smile. 

“T have a pass that will take you and me in, Mis 
Kibby,” he said. “Do you care to go?” 

“Oh, I’d like to,” she said. “The rest can get their 
passes and meet us.” 

She stepped up to Masterson’s side. Her father took 
a step toward her to stop her, but Vinson was quicker. 
He walked right up to her and laid a hand on her arm. 

“You stay here, Marion,” he said, as if she belonged 
to him. 

I wasn’t looking at Marion. I had my eyes on Master 

























son. Things had come to a show-down. 
Masterson turned about. “I expected he would show t] 
some kind of emotion—anger or fear or something; but 
he was as calm as on the evening he had come aboard. 
“We'll not be gone long, Mr. Vinson,” he said. “Pleas Cc 
take your hand off Miss Kibby’s arm.” n 
Hank laughed. It certainly was ridiculous for Master 
son to talk to a man like Vinson in that easy way. | =) 
Vinson’s answer was to tighten his hold on Marion’ 
arm and try to draw her back. Well, if Masterson had 
spirtt, Marion had. She jerked her arm away from Vile n 
son’s grasp and faced him with her cheeks all aflame. V 
“It’s not necessary for me to ask your permission to do 
anything, Mr. Vinson,” she said, like a haughty young 
princess. “Don’t put your hand on my arm again.” a 





Vinson rather lost his head then. 

“You're not going with that fellow, Marion,” he growled. 

Then he made the mistake of putting his hand @ 
Marion’s arm again. She jerked it away and stepped 
back. That left Masterson and Vinson face to face. 








HE suddenest change I ever saw come over 3 ™@ 

flashed over Masterson then. His eyes got bright® 
two bits of hot metal. His right fist flashed back, flash! 
forward and connected full with Vinson’s jaw. as 
staggered a couple of steps and went down full length 02 
his back. Behind me I heard Kibby grunt. Marion stood 
away from Masterson, looking at him with glowing 9 
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“For work or in training or play, 


And trouble just bubbles away.”’ 


Good health, good work, 


good courage— 
They are linked together 


You cannot succeed at your daily task—no 
matter what it is—if you are handicapped by 
a weak frame and undernourished nerves. You 
cannot bear your share of the Nation’s burden 
unless you are well fed and well nourished. 
You cannot be courageous and cheerful with- 
out a good appetite and good digestion. This 
is right where you feel the benefit of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is an appetizing nourisher in itself and 
it so strengthens and regulates digestion that 
all your food gives you more nourishment — 
and more enjoyment, too. 


We make it from choice fresh-picked toma- 
toes prepared and blended with other whole- 
some materials by the improved Campbell 
method. This gives you all the delightful 
flavor and valuable tonic qualities of the per- 
fect ripe tomato—and even more tempting 
than nature made them. 

The contents of each can gives you two 
cans of pure rich nourishing soup. And it is 
more economical for you than would be pos- 
sible if made in any home kitchen. 


Served as a Cream of Tomato, it is doubly 
nourishing and delicious. The whole family 
will behealthier and happier forits regular use. 

Order a dozen at a time. Enjoy it often 
and keep in good condition. 


21 kinds 12c a can 





This soup makes me clever and gay — 
A feast so beguiling I have to keep smiling. 
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Vinson got slowly to his feet. He 
stood a minute to get his bearings, and 
then he made a rush for Masterson. 
Masterson took one step and pinged him 
again, and again he went down. He 
didn’t get up this trip, though he was 
not clean out, by any means. 

Masterson took off his hat, bowed to 
Marion and offered her his arm. They 
started away together. 

Kibby let out a yell and would have 
gone after them if I hadn’t grabbed him 
and held him till they were out of sight. 

“Let them be, you danged fool,” I 
said. “Can’t you see that lad is there 
with bells on?” 

“Why isn’t he fighting for his country, 
then?” Kibby cried. 

I had no answer for that. Pretty soon 
Vinson got up, took a look at Kibby, got 
a black one in return and _ sneaked off 
uptown. I didn’t see him again. I don’t 
think he enlisted. 

Marion and Masterson were gone for 
about half an hour. When they came 
back to me and Kibby, Masterson walked 
right up to Kibby with his head in the 
air. 

“Mr. Kibby,” said he, “I have the 
honor to ask you for your daughter’s 
hand in marriage.” 

“Tl see you in the pit first,” Kibby 
roared. “You damn’ slacker, if you 
bother my girl any more, I'll shoot you.” 

I expected Masterson to slam the old 
man, but he didn’t. He stood looking at 
Kibby for a minute, and then he bowed 
to him, swept off his hat to Marion and 
left us. 

We went back to the hotel for a while. 
Then about four o’clock we went back to 
the boat. Masterson was nowhere in 
sight. Marion told her father she had not 
seen him. She refused to return to the 
dock with us. 

“T don’t want that young whippersnap- 
per hanging around you when I get back,” 
Kibby said. 

“Very well, Father,” Marion answered. 

It didn’t surprise me a whole lot that 
she wasn’t at the hotel when we returned. 
Kibby went to her room first thing, and in 





a minute he came busting into my room, 
a sheet of hotel note-paper in his hand. 

“By the great, howling guns!” he cried. 
“Read this.” 

I read it. It was from Marion, and it 
stated that she and Masterson had eloped. 
She hated to be married without her 
father’s being present, but Masterson 
had said that it she didn’t marry him 
right away, she would never see 
him again. 

“The dirty scoundrel!” Kibby roared as 
he pranced back and forth across my 
room. “You can see what his speed is. 
He threatened her into marrying him. 
I'll beat him black and blue, and then I'll 
have this marriage annulled.” 

“That’s a long speech for you, Hank,” 
I said. “And I think you’re wronging 
that boy. You saw the way he plastered 
Vinson, and you thought Vinson was a 
pretty good man.” 

“Oh, Vinson!” said Hank. 


* AY I come in?” 

The voice was from the door- 
way. Kibby had neglected to close the 
door when he sailed into the room. We 
turned about, and there was Marion, with 
Masterson just behind her. Marion was 
prettier than I had ever seen her before. 
She was shining, radiant. 

Kibby found his voice first. 

“You, Masterson, come in here,” he 
yelled. “I’ll—I’m going to—” 

Marion interrupted him. 

“Father,” she said, soft and low, “I 
want to introduce you to my husband, 
Major Masterson.” 

“Major?” Kibby gurgled; and then he 
groped behind him, found a chair and 
sat down. 

“Major, yes,” said Marion, pride glow- 
ing way down in her eyes. “My husband 
has been fighting on the Western Front 
for nearly three years now. He was 
abroad when the war broke out. He came 
home to see his father, and then he went 
to Canada and enlisted. He enlisted as a 
private. He has been decorated and made 
an. officer for bravery in action. He’s 
going back as soon as he recovers from a 
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wound that has been slow in heaj 
Aren’t you going to shake hands With 
him, Father?” 

I was halfway to Masterson with » 
hand stuck out to him. I heard Kibty 
jump up. He grabbed me and sprang jp 
front of me. He took hold of Maste. 
son’s hand as if he would pull the am 
cut of its socket. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before, 
my boy?” he asked. 

I looked at Masterson. Into his eyes 
came a look that I had never seen ing 
man’s eyes before. It was a shadowy, far. 
away, kind of a questioning look. | 
knew then that Masterson had seen thing 
that a man has to see himself to knoy 
anything about. 

“We get so we don’t talk much,” 
said. 

He turned toward Marion. The log 
died away as quickly as it had com 
A shy, tender smile came to his lips. He 
tock the girl’s hand in a way that was 
almost reverential. 

I saw the tragedy of this marriage 
They were young. A great thing ha 
come to them as softly, as quickly, asa 
flower freshly opens to the sun. They 
might lose it very soon. And yet he was 
going back, and she was glad to have 
him go. 

Masterson must have guessed whit 
was passing through my mind. He 
showed the best that was in him the, 
for he threw up his head and laughed, 
a full, youngish laugh without a false nole 
in it. 

“Besides,” he said, “I’ve got a wife to 
do my talking for me now. Her first at- 
tempt seems to have been quite 4 
success.” 

He laughed again, and Marion joined 
him. I had to turn from that swett 
high courage and grope my way to the 
window. I heard the door close on them. 
A chair scraped, then creaked as Kibly 
sank into it. I turned around. Kibly 
was sitting with his face buried in lis 
hands. : 

“God,” he prayed, “be as merciful a 
You can to my children.” 
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in the morning; nor did she refuse to eat 
at noon. Somehow she did not think 
about escape, did not care to escape. She 
was better there, shut away from the 
world. It was peace, of a kind. 

It was mid-afternoon when the knock 
of the serving-man aroused her. She 
knew his knock already, for there was 
something stealthy, furtive about it. 

“Ves,” she said. 

“A gentleman to see you, Miss von Es- 
sen.” She heard him unlocking the outer 
fastenings of the door. 

“Who is it?” 

“T was not told to say. You will find 
the gentleman in the library.” 

“What if I refuse to go down?” 

“T should advise against that, miss.” 

She had a vision of herself carried 
down, kicking, struggling, to be pitched 
unceremoniously into some man’s pres- 
ence. It was unendurable. 





“Say I will be down in a moment,” 
she said. 

“Thank you, miss.” 

It was not her father, of course, but 
who could it be who was allowed to see 
her? She could not imagine, and specula- 
tions were futile. In five minutes she 
entered the library. Cantor arose and 
stepped toward her eagerly, hand ex- 
tended, his winning smile lighting his face. 

“Welcome home” he said. “I can’t 
tell you how I’ve missed you all these 
months.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Cantor?” she 
said, unsmiling, and somehow unsur- 
prised. She had not expected to see him; 
yet that it should be he was not astonish- 
ing. Indeed, thought she, who else could 
it have been if—if the thing she had 
vague reasons for suspecting of this man 
were true? 

“T called on your father~this morn- 








ing,” he said. “He told me you were# 
home—that you had run in and surp 
him. I asked if he thought you would 
be receiving so soon, and he was s0 8% 
as to reassure me. I hope I’m not ® 
truding?” 

she 


“No,” 
down?” ? 
“Thank you—shall we sit by the wh 
dow here?” He looked at her and lau 
“Your father seemed to be in a tempt 
Actually, he was peevish at you. 
don’t think he liked the idea of my ® 
ing to call, but I smoothed him 
splendidly. He thawed and admitted 
you and he had been having 2 little 
agreement.” 
mid he tell you what the disagreeiiel 
was?” she said directly. sh tilted 
“No, indeed,” said Cantor with 
brows, “but I gather he was really 
with you. Said something about 









said. “Wont you # 
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O make your skin fine in texture’ 


- bvely even 


ANY a face that is attractive 
at a glance, loses all its charm 


when seen closely. 

For your face to be truly lovely, even 
when seen closely, the texture of your 
skin must be fine and smooth, the pores 
should be hardly visible. 

The skin of your face is more exposed 
to wind and dust and cold than any 
other part of the body. Its delicate pores 
contract and expand under the influence 
of cold and heat. Irritating dust is carried 
into them. Thev clog up and become 
enlarged. 

This is why it is so important, in order 
to keep your skin fine in texture, to use 
the proper method of cleansing and 
stimulating it. 


This famous treatment has 
helped others 


Dip your washcloth in very warm 
water and hold it to your face. Now 
take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
dip it in water and rub the cake itself over 
your skin. Leave the slight coating of 
soap on for a few minutes until the skin 
feels drawn and dry. Then dampen the 
skin and rub the soap in gently with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse the 
face thoroughly, first in tepid water, then 


when seen closely 


in cold. Whenever possible, finish by 
rubbing the face with a piece of ice. 
Always dry carefully. 

Use this treatment persistently. It will 
strengthen the small muscular fibres and 
gradually rebuild a smooth-textured skin. 
Within a week or ten days you will 
notice an improvement, but remember 
that you cannot correct in a day what 
years of neglect have caused. Only the 
steady use of Woodbury’s will give you 
that greater smoothness and finer texture 
you can have. 


For a month or six weeks of this treat- 
ment and for general cleansing use for 
that time, the 25c cake of Woodbyry’s 
is ample. Get a cake, and begin tonight 
the proper treatment for your skin. 
Woodbury’s is for sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Send for sample cake with booklet of famous 
treatments and a sample of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder 

Send 6c for a trial size cake (enough for a 
week or ten days of any Woodbury Facial 
Treatment) together with the booklet of treat- 
ments,“A Skin You Love to Touch.” Or for 12c 
we will send you the treatment booklet and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1711 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


lf you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1711 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


Blackheads— How to get rid of them 


If you are troubled with blackheads, try the treatment given 
in the booklet wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’ 
Facial Soap. It tells you the cause of blackheads and how to 


get rid of them 
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you up and that sort of nonsense out of 
the Victorian era.” 

“If you could see the brand-new lock 
on my door, you wouldn’t call it non- 
sense.” 

“Actually! Well, well! I knew he got 
pretty savage sometimes, but to lock you 
in—well, I am astonished. But I’m the 
prince come to rescue you from the en- 
chantment. Now, do you regard me as 
a particularly steady and trustworthy 
young man?” 

“T’ve never thought about it,” she said. 

“T must be,” he said gayly, “for I sug- 
gested taking you for a motor-ride, and 
maybe to dinner some place in the coun- 
try, and here I am. He was crusty about 
it for a few minutes, but I convinced him 
you'd be safe with me.” 

“Safe with you? Yes, you must have 
convinced him of that. I’m sure he 
wouldn’t allow me to go out of the 
house with anybody he didn’t trust 
fully.” She eyed him without enthusiasm 
She was about to add something, but 
thought better of it. Then: “Do you 
mean that father has constituted you my 
escort? Is that it? That I’m to be al- 
lowed to go abroad with you—to keep an 
eye on me?” 

“That’s not a pretty way to say it, 
Miss von Essen.” 

“Tt’s the fact, isn’t it?” 

“T should not say so. If I were de- 
scribing the thing, I'd say that your 
father thought I was a reasonably decent 
fellow, and was willing to trust you with 
me.” 

“My father is afraid to allow me at 
large?” 

“Why, he seemed to want to keep you 
under his eye.” 

“For an excellent reason?” 

“Undoubtedly he has a reason.” 

“Tf he is afraid I’ll do something if I 
get out of the house, how does he sup- 
pose you can prevent me? Especially in 
a public place! Suppose I were to decide 
I wanted to be alone—to leave you. How 
would you prevent it?” 

“He didn’t appear to worry about 
that.” 

“Don’t you worry about it?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Why?” 

“Now, Miss von Essen—I’m just the 
pleasant young man who is allowed to run 
around with you. I don’t know why I’m 
allowed, but I’m delighted that it’s so. 
I’m sure if your father trusted you to me, 
you wouldn’t do anything to get me in bad 
with him.” 

He moved his chair closer and leaned 
forward. “You haven’t seemed happy with 
your father?” 

“T’m not,” she said sharply. 

“Why don’t you get away from him?” 

“Well,” she said with a wry smile, 
“there’s the new lock, for one thing.” 

“T know something that will unlock it.” 

“For instance?” 

“Marriage.” 

HE stared at him, quite taken by 

surprise. 

“Exactly,” said he. “You know, Hilde- 
garde, I’ve been attracted by you. You’ve 
seen that. You couldn’t help it. I'd 
have told you before this—that I love you 
and want you to marry me, but the mo- 
ment never seemed to come..... But 


I can tell you now. You’re unhappy here. 
Something has gone very wrong. I offer 
you a way out—and once married to me, 
you are free of Hermann von Essen— 
free of him forever. Wont you think 
about it, Hildegarde? I wouldn’t be such 
a rotten husband, and I’m mighty fond 
of you.” 

“You’re — actually — proposing mar- 
riage?” 

“T love you,” he said. 

Her eyes blazed. “Did you and Father 
think marriage would close my mouth?” 

“T don’t understand you,” 

“You think if I were married to you, 
you would have me safe. Oh, you under- 
stand me, all right. I’m not so blind. 
You know I’ve suspected you, and now 
I know. I know! This proves it. I know 
who you are.” 

“Who am I but myself?” 

“You are the man who was in this 
library talking to Father. You are the 
man who trapped him, who forced him 
to be a spy and a traitor. Not that 
he needed forcing past’ anything but his 
cowardice! You’re a German spy, in 
command of German spies. You're the 
man who plans these explosions and fires 
and murders—and sets tools to carry out 
your plans!” 

“Nonsense,” said Cantor with an easy 
laugh. “You’ve been having a nightmare. 
Why,” he declared, “I’m French—at least, 
I was born in Alsace. Wherever did you 
get such a notion?” 

“Tt’s the truth.” 

He laughed again. “Of course, I can’t 
prove that I’m not—any more than you 
can prove that I am. And meantime, I 
love you very much indeed, and am ask- 
ing you to be my wife. Now, don’t re- 
fuse offhand. Take time to consider. 
You don’t want to be shut up in your 
room for months, maybe years. Your 
father seemed to have the notion of im- 
prisonment for life.” He showed his 
teeth in a smile that seemed to say he 
appreciated the humor of the whole thing. 
“T offer you a way out, and not a hard 
way.” 

She sat silent, bewildered, more ter- 
rified by this new development than by 
her father’s rage and her imprisonment. 
She was afraid of Cantor’s suavity; she 
was afraid of his power, afraid of what 
he and her father might plan and carry 
through with her as its victim. It was sin- 
ister, threatening. And what she knew 
of this man did not lead her to think 
of him as a man who married. As she 
was, she might lose her life or her rea- 
son, but something told her that if she 
became Cantor’s, she would lose her soul. 
Potter Waite arose before her, and her 
love for Potter Waite, her love that could 
never come to fruition— 

She pondered, and her keen, restless 
brain darted here and there like some 
small imprisoned animal seeking a way of 
escape, but everywhere encountering the 
bars of the cage. One thing she saw: she 
must not refuse Cantor with finality. She 
must not offend him; she must put him 
off from day to day for her own safety, 
hoping for the unexpected to intervene. 

“Not now—not to-day,” she said. 
“Wait. This is a new thought to me. I 
don’t know—will you go now and let 
me think? Please go now—and come to- 
morrow.” 
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“For my answer?” 

“T wont promise that—but come.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips. “fy 
hear is to obey,” he said gayly. “A 
least I may hope.” 







CHAPTER XX 


[X those days it was impossible to carry 
on a conversation with Potter Waite on | 
any subject but aviation. No matte 
where the talk started, airplanes seized 
it and flew away with it. He was a may 
preaching a crusade, and he preached it 
with an intensity, a fire, a grim fanaticism 
that caught and carried away his hearer 
if only for,a moment of enthusiasm. 

He did not seek opportunities to make 
himself heard, but if men would talk { 
him, they must listen to what he had to 
say. Only once did he speak in put’; 
and that was without invitation or pre 
meditation. The occasion was a noonday 
luncheon of manufacturers in the Board 
of Commerce dining-room, where they 
listened to a millionaire manufacturer in- 
vited to speak about newly arising prob- 
lems of labor. 

It was a smug talk with the jingle of 
dollars playing an obbligato through its 
length; it was a talk characteristic of the 
opinion and the lethargy of the day, char 
acteristic of the individualism of th 
Midwesterner. It contained polite refer 
ences to the war and to the flag and 
vague reflections as to the high duty of 
Detroit and Detroit’s wealth to lay some 
unspecified contribution on the nation’s 
plate. Probably the speaker imagined 
himself to be a patriot; his hearers ap 
plauded. 

The speaker subsided, and Potter leaped 
to his feet and glared about him. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said intensely, 
“T’ve sat through an hour of this twaddle, 
and by heaven, I’m sick.” He paused, 
careless of a hostile movement, of scowls, 
of whispers. “As I understand these men, 
we are not going to war beside England 
and France; we are invited to a comfort 
able, cozy opportunity to play we're @ 
war and to milk our allies for our ow 
enrichment. That seems to be the ides 
expressed here to-day. I’ve even heard 
the word patriotism mentioned. Why, you 
fellows don’t know whether you're living 
in America or in China, and you dont 
care, so long as the money keeps coming 
in. You have the idea America has gone 
to war as a salesmanship campaign for 
your merchandise. You're ducking 
dodging war; you're sidestepping. You 
talking nonsense about labor. Do ye” 
know what’s going to become of Labe 
and Capital too? It’s going to Bue 
with guns in its hands, and it’s goiig@ 
fight. 

“You want a war without gam 
You're asleep; you’ve drugged yourseney © 
but you’re in for a waking-up. /RGtGgs 
men in this room who will lie dead ai 
French soil before another year 8} 
men here whose sons and brothers 
dead or come home ghastly wrecks 
you'll be proud and glad it is so. 4™ 
what’s coming. You'll learn t ® 
America, and you'll learn what it% 
love your country. 3 

“If you want to know what wat B= 
yourselves think about the murdered. = 
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“Cutex gives me the perfect 
manicure. I wouldn’t think 
of going back to the barbarous 
cutting of the cuticle I once 
thought necessary.” 


Wvorrsin' cut thecuticle, 
Were ruin the appearance 
of your whole nail. 

It was to meet the need for 
a harmless cuticle remover 
that the formula for Cutex 
was prepared. Cutex com- 
pletely does away with all 
need for cutting or trimming, 
and gives a smooth, shapely 
outline to the nail 


How to manicure with 
Cutex 


In the Cutex package you 
will find an orange stick and 
some absorbent cotton. Wrap 
some of the cotton around 
the end of the stick, dip it into 

the bottle and 

a work around 

the base of 
the nail, gently 
pushing back 


A pate em Cutex Nail White under- 
nails makes them snowy white Polish gives 


“Ji harmfulness o cutting the cuticle 


the cuticle. Then carefully 
rinse the fingers with clear 
water, oe care to push back 


the softened cuticle when dry- 
ing the hands. 


If the skin around the base 
of your nail dries easily at 
certain seasons of the year, 
as that of many women does, 
apply a little Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort. This Cream will hel 
to keep your cuticle alway soft 
and pliant. 

After your first Cutex mani- 
cure, examine your nails! You 
will be amazed at the im- 
provement just one applica- 
tion makes. 


You can secure Cutex in any 
drug and department store, 
The Cuticle Remover comes 
in 35c, 65c, and $1.25 bottles, 
Cutex Nail White is 35c. Cutex 


See what a lasting gloss Cutex 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 2lc TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 





Nail Polish in cake, paste, 
powder, liquid or stick form 
is 35c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort 
is also 35c. 


An Individual Manicure Set 
for only 21 cents 


Mail the coupon today with 
2le and we will send you this 
complete Midget Manicure Set. 
Address Northam Warren, 
Dept. 611, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada 


send 21 cents for your set i 


to Mac Lean, n & Nel- 
son, Limited, Dept.611, 

489 St. Paul Street West, 
Montreal, and get Can- 

adian prices. 


Send 21c for this com- 
plete Cutex Manicure Set 
today and see the differ- 
ence a Cutex mani- 
cure makes ! 
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Out of the Mouth of Hell 


our boys come, nerve-racked, tense, exhausted by their sleepless vigil and sy 
harassed with tragic memories. Ag 


Rest they will have, but rest is not re-creation. Mind must relax as well “hg om 

as body. They must forget awhile, must turn their thoughts into ther _... 

normal course before facing anew the horrors of the first-line trenches. But the 
Courage they have always, but we can put fresh heart into them; we Bis 


ww, keep o! 

. Yo 
can restore the high spirits of youth and send them singing into the fray. Delays 
we delayed 
wrks are di 
mole of th 
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They Are Fighting for You— Show Your Appreciation 


When you give them arms, you give them 
only the instruments of your own defense; 
when you give for the wounded, you give 
only in common humanity; but when you 
give to the Y. M. C. A., you are extending 
to the boys the warm hand of gratitude, the 
last token of your appreciation of what they 
are doing for you. You are doing this by 
showing your interest in their welfare. 

The Y. M. C. A. furnishes to the boys, 
not only in its own “huts”—which are often 
close to the firing line—but in the trenches, 


the material and intangible comforts which 
mean much to morale. It furnishes free en 


tertainment back of the lines. It supplies 
free writing paper and reading matter. It 
conducts all post exchanges, selling general 
merchandise without profit. It has charge 
of and encourages athletics, and conducts a 
“khaki college” for liberal education. Its 
religious work is non-sectarian and non- 
propagandist. .It keeps alive in the boys 
“over there” the life and the spirit of “over 
here.” 


GIVE NOW— BEFORE THEIR SACRIFICE IS MADE 


Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in 


the United War Campaign, with the budgets distributed as follows: 
Y. M. C. A., $100,000,000; Y. W. C. A., $1 
War Council (including the work of the Knights of Columbus and 


YMCA 


a 


YMCA 


5.000,000; National Catholic 


v special war activities for women), $30,000,000; Jewish Welfare Board, v 
$3,500,000; American Library Association, $3,500,000; War Camp Com- 
munity Service, $15,000,000; Salvation Army, $3,500,000. 
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the outraged women, the butchered 
nen of Belgium and France. That's war, 
ad America is sending her men to give 
ieir lives so the children and women at 
ime may not be murdered and violated. 
ft isn’t a smug, comfortable thought. 
America is going out to kill a wild beast, 
wd America will be torn by that beast. 
gysiness as usual! Go home and ¢hink. 
Gohome and shake yourselves awake, and 
tengo to work—for your country. And 
fe-heaven’s sake, quit making public 

jes of yourselves by talking the 
indof nonsense you've talked to-day.” 
fie sat down suddenly, amid a dead si- 
je «~The room quivered with fury; 
s than one man sprang to his feet to 
‘his outraged dignity upon Potter’s 
Pe But from the other side of the 





















ia big man pushed his way to Potter’s 
-3 man who long before America 
ed the war had fought for prepared- 
. earned his enemies. He put out 
and said in his big, strident, 
| voice. 
‘em hell, boy! You've got the 
im Let’s get out of this place.” 
Potter had been unfair, but he did 
wt know he had been unfair. Those 
nen meant better than they had spoken, 
ad their intentions were good. They 
tad not comprehended yet; that was all. 
Potter and his friend walked out of 
te room and into the street. “They'll 
sysome nasty things about you, Waite,” 
aid the big man, “and rake up old 
smpes. Don’t let it worry you. Stick 
rel ithe gait you’ve struck. You're tac- 
ting a big job, and I like the way you 
err petit.” pee 
“Airplanes—” Potter said quickly. 
But the big man interrupted. “Now, 
wy, keep off me. I know about your air- 
We @tmws. You don’t have to convert me. 
How's it coming, if it’s allowed to ask.” 
‘Delays and delays! The steel-mills 
we delayed by the mines; the machine- 
mks are delayed by the steel-mills; the 
mole of them are messed up by labor 
Sortage; and when they get a machine 
tady for delivery, the railroads catch it 
lan embargo or run it on a sidetrack 
forget it. But we’re making prog- 





nd 


‘Tf there’s ever anything I can do— 
offered my entire plant to the Gov- 

mment, but can’t get any satisfaction. 

antime I’m manufacturing army trucks 
and night.” 

‘Tf only that herd—” Potter began an- 

ii 


‘They'll come along, Waite. You'll 
& They've traveled quite a distance 
me April sixth.” 


POITER got into his car and drove 
away. He was seething. His mind 
M a tumult, for the noon’s events 
fexcited him, and for months he had 
mM under a strain which was beginning 

Wear the insulation off his nerves. 

hoon he felt breathless, confused. 

id not concentrate, felt he could 
to step into a room, shut the 

and sit down to a desk. And so 
on out to the Bloomfield Hills 

Club. There he parked his car, 

caddy or companion, strode 
nit the golf links, playing savagely, 

: ly here and there was a 

Potter encountered no one until 





2 





he was well away from the clubhouse. 
Then, ahead of him, he saw a man and 
girl, with a second man in chauffeur’s 
livery carrying the caddy-bags. He did 
not glance at them but played fever- 
ishly on until he overtook them sitting 
on a bench beside the tee. It was Hilde- 
garde von Essen, Cantor and Philip, the 
von Essens’ chauffeur. 

It was like a blow. Potter had last 
seen Hildegarde in Washington, and, 
there Hildegarde had repeated her con- 
fession—that she loved him, but could not 
marry him, because she was fit to be no 
man’s wife. And he had wrung from 
her, or believed he had wrung from her, 
the admission that Cantor was the cause 
of her catastrophe. 

Potter stopped fifty feet away from 
them and glared. It was unthinkable, 
searing. In his soul he could not believe 
that relations could have continued; yet 
what else did the fact indicate? Opaque 
blurs danced before his eyes; he felt a 
geyser of passion boiling up within him, 
a geyser of rage and horror, mingled with 
the agony of a love such as only a man 
of his temperament could know. 

He had but one thought now—that 
Cantor was there, that he hated Cantor, 
that the Lord had delivered Cantor into 
his hands. He strode forward and con- 
fronted Hildegarde. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded 
hoarsely. “You here with this man! Are 
you proud of this thing? Defiled! Aren’t 
you satisfied with that? How you can 
endure to see him—” 

Cantor was on his feet, amazed. “Here, 
Waite,” he said, “what’s this?” 

Hildegarde stood beside him, white, 
very slender and boyish, an inferno of 
suffering in her eyes. “Potter—Mr. Can- 
tor,” she said in a whisper. 

Potter did not look at Cantor, was not 
ready for Cantor yet. He had first to 
show his scorn for Hildegarde, his revul- 
sion from her conduct. 

“Tt’s hideous,” he said slowly. ‘“There’s 
such a thing as shame. You can go 
about with this man—when you ought 
to want to kill him. This whelp—” 

“Potter—what are you saying? What 
do you know?” 

“If you please, Miss von Essen,” said 
Cantor, stepping between her and Potter. 
“Now talk to me,” he said to Potter. 
“What’s the matter with you? Are you 
crazy?” 

Potter looked into Cantor’s eyes an in- 
stant before he spoke; then he said with 
quiet intensity: “There isn’t much I can 
do about it, Cantor. There’s no way of 
giving you your deserts, but I’m going to 
do the best I can..... I’m going to 
thrash you till you whimper. I’m going 
to hammer you till you crawl on your 
knees to Miss von Essen and beg her 
forgiveness—for a thing that can’t be for- 
given. You swine!” He struck suddenly, 
viciously, and Cantor went down. Be- 
fore Potter could spring over him, some- 
thing thudded dully on the back of his 
head; the world seemed upheaving and 
splitting apart, and he staggered, swayed 
and sprawled upon the ground at Hilde- 
garde’s feet. Philip had struck him down 
with a driver from the caddy-bag. 

Hildegarde uttered a single cry and 
threw herself above Potter, shielding him 
from the possibility of another blow. 
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“You sha’n’t!” she cried. “You sha’n’t 
hurt him. Let him be.” 

Cantor struggled to his feet, his face 
livid, his mouth cut and bleeding. Hilde- 
garde glared at him, drawing herself closer 
to Potter, who lay without movement. 

“What’s the matter with the tool?” 
Cantor said harshly. 

She did not reply, but tried to raise 
Potter’s head to her lap. “Get water,” 
she said. 

Cantor bent over to examine Potter’s 
head. “He’s all right,” he said. “He'll 
wake up in a minute, and then—” 

“When he does,” she said, “we'll get 
him to his car. Poor boy! It’s been hard 
—he’s had a hard time. Oh, Potter, it’s 
been hard for me, too.” 

“Look here,” Cantor said urgently, 
“what about this? Had you any idea this 
lunatic was planning this sort of thing? 
What does it mean, anynow?” 

Hildegarde was bewildered herself. 
What did it mean? What had Potter’s 
words meant? Did they signify that he 
knew who Cantor was, had discovered her 
father’s guilt? She held that fear, but 
put it away from her. It was something 
else, something she did not understand. 

“Tt means that he loves me,” she said 
piteously. 

“It looks as if it meant that you loved 
him. Is that it? Have you been making 
a fool of me? Tell me.” 

“Love him?” she said with a sudden in- 
tensity. “I love him with every breath 
I draw.” Her voice broke and failed. 
“But it’s no use—no use.” 


pooztan stirred, opened his eyes and 
shut them again, breathed heavily and 
struggled to sit up. He peered about 
him dizzily, saw Cantor bending over him 
looking down calculatingly. 

“T knew it was you,” Potter said queer- 
ly. “Was the ’plane smashed?.... 
What are you doing here, Cantor? 
Where’s Miss von Essen?” 

“I’m here, Potter,” she said. “Are 
you hurt? Can you stand? Don’t try 
to stand. Wait—let me wet my hand- 
kerchief; there’s water over on the green.” 
She got to her feet and hurried to the 
putting-green. Potter shook his head. “I 
thought—” he said, and stopped. “You 
were there,” he said to himself. “I 
always thought you were there. I was 
sure I saw your face.” 

In a moment his brain cleared, and he 
remembered. - “You dog!” he said, his 
eyes blazing as he tried to get to his 
feet. Cantor pushed him back. “Be 
quiet,” he said, “or Philip will hand you 
another lesson. What do you mean, you 
fool, going around roaring like a lunatic 
and starting rows?” 

“Mean? She told me.” 

“Told you what?” 

“That she was—defiled. That you—” 

Cantor laughed. He understood, and 
being an opportunist, availed himself of 
the opportunity. “What’s it to you?” 
he said. “Miss von Essen can choose her 
—friends. What’s there to rave about? 
> coc peaaite If a pretty girl throws herself 
at your head, do you call a policeman?” 

It was confirmation; the thing was past 
doubting. Potter got to his feet just as 
Hildegarde returned with her wetted 
handkerchief, which she would have ap- 
plied to his wounded head, but he re- 
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pulsed her, would not let her touch him 
and stood wavering dizzily. 

“Just a moment,” he said to Cantor, 
“and we'll finish this.” 

Cantor smiled grimly. “Philip,” he said, 
“T haven't any desire to brawl with this 
fellow.” Philip came forward eagerly, 
the driver ready in his hands. 

“Don’t, Potter,’ Hildegarde said. “Go 
away. You don’t know these men. You 
don’t know—” 

“Miss von Essen!” said Cantor sharply. 

“There are two of them. And you're 
hurt. Go away, please.” 

“You wont fight, man to man?” Potter 
said. 

“Why should I?” Cantor said. 

Potter turned and looked at Hilde- 
garde, looked at her as a man looks at 
a loved face that is vanishing out of 
his life. Then he walked unsteadily away. 


CHAPTER XXI 


IME is an eel. No matter how you 

sand your fingers, it wriggles through 
and is gone. One sets an act for to- 
morrow, especially if one be laboring as 
Potter Waite was laboring in those fever- 
ish days, and awakes suddenly to find it 
is next week or next month—and nothing 
has been done. 

In early September the strain of anx- 
iety was everywhere present in the huge 
rooms which were to turn out the motor 
of victory. ‘There was a breathlessness, 
an apprehension, a realization that some- 
thing was wrong, and a sense that things 
more catastrophic were gestating in the 
womb of the future. Something. was 
wrong. Engineers, superintendents, ma- 
chinists were given to sudden ravings. 
Small things caused a condition of con- 
stant irritation; an occasional big thing 
brought down an avalanche of conster- 
nation. Men did not say that something 
was wrong; they said somebody was 
wrong. And somebody was wrong. 

An atmosphere of suspicion arose like 
a dank fog, and every man looked askance 
at his neighbor—for he knew in his heart 
that that neighbor might be the man, 
might be spending of nights money that 
found its way into his pockets from the 
huge sums Germany was reported to 
have placed in America to hamper Amer- 
ica’s preparations for war. Some man, 
some men, were hampering the work in 
that plant; it was a patent fact. 

The work of sabotage was skillfully per- 
formed, as if by the black enchantments 
of an evil magician. Its results were 
there, but none could say how or by 
whose hand. Again and again Potter de- 
manded results of the men of the Secret 
Service, but they gave no results. 

“There must be suspects,” Potter de- 
clared vehemently. “Whom do you sus- 
pect.” 

“Everybody,” said Downs, who was in 
command. “I suspect most those men 
who have the most unimpeachable ante- 
cedents. It is a safe rule in these days 
to suspect the man who is above sus- 
picion. The Germans are thorough. It 
looks as if they had caused their agents 
to be born and reared them for thirty 
years for this work. Mr. Waite, the man 
who is planning and carrying out this 
business in Detroit is a great man.” 





“He’s got you beaten?” 

“We'll get him,” said Downs. 

“But meantime he is putting off by 
months the manufacture and delivery of 
airplanes.” 

It was not alone the work done under 
that roof that went awry. Machines and 
tools were manufactured for the busi- 
ness of machining motors in a score of 
plants in Detroit—and they must be tools 
of a marvelous delicacy and exactitude. 
What percentage of them were delivered 
in a useless condition will never be known, 
for it was a matter upon which the Signal 
Corps imposed secrecy. 

“There’s an army of spies in Detroit,” 
a manufacturer declared to Potter. “Every 
plant is full of them—and how can we 
prevent it? Detroit was made to their 
order. Our growth has compelled us to 
scour the earth for labor, and we have 
imported labor by the excursion. In ten 
years half a million strangers have come 
to Detroit. They haven’t been watched.” 


OTTER dined at the Detroit Ath'etic 

Club that scorching September day 
which was to see the first draft men in 
their farewell parade. From a boy he 
bought a wooden box and stood upon it at 
the corner of Woodward and Adams 
avenues. North and south the streets 
were massed. with such a crowd as De- 
troit had never before turned out. Potter 
watched the section of it that lay under 
his eye, and listened for such messages by 
word of mouth from the public thought as 
might filter to his ears. 

It was characteristic of America that 
the draft men had staged their parade 
with humorous effects. They carried signs 
and banners upon which were mottoes, 
and for one legend which was serious, 
thought-compelling, twenty were flam- 
boyantly farcical. There was a fondness 
for announcing in rhyme that the Kaiser 
would be given hell. One man led a goat 
which was announced to be the Kaiser’s 
goat. Potter searched for a downcast 
face, a tearful eye. It might have been 
that some were present in that marching 
line, but he saw none. America was 
marching to war with a joke on its lips. 

He went back to his work. He had 
seen, and he was puzzled. He could not 
read the meaning of that day’s spectacle, 
and it hurt and bewildered him. “They 
don’t take it seriously,” he said to him- 
self. “What does it mean?” 

Perhaps if he could have stepped into 
the homes of those thousands of young 
men he might have read a different mes- 
sage; perhaps if he could have seen the 
farewells, heard the words of father or 
mother to son who was going away from 
them to fight for the great issue of the 
right of individual nations to live, he 
might have perceived matters which were 
hidden from him. 

Hildegarde saw the parade too, saw 
it from the vantage-point of Cantor’s win- 
dow, and watched his face with greater 
interest than she watched the passing 
men below. 

For a week after that disquieting en- 
counter with Potter Waite at the 
Bloomfield Hills Club she had refused to 
see Cantor—determined she would never 
see him, allow him to be her escort or 
guard again. But a week of lone'y im- 
prisonment forced her to give way. She 
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sent word by the man who brought her 
food that she would receive Cantor, an4 
he came. : 

“Does this mean that you're thro 
playing with me?” he demanded cold} 

“I have never played with you,” gy 
said. 

“You have pretended to consider my 
offer of marriage.” 

“I can give you no answer—yet, JL 
you know I do not love you. But 

“Marry me, and I’ll attend to the love” 
he said grimly. “You suppose you ay 
in love with that lunatic Waite. Let m 
tell you that you may as well forget bin 
first as last. If you were the last woma 
in the world, he would never marry you” 

She flashed out at him in fury. % 
wouldn’t matter who or what I was,” de 
said; “Potter Waite would marry me te 
morrow. What do you know about it? 
You know nothing about such a mans 
Potter; you have no standards to judg 
him by. He’s real, he’s honest. He loves 
me.” 

“He’s a fool.” 

“Then you could profit by losing you 
wits,” she said sharply. “Suppose we 
omit Potter Waite from our talk. | 
gets us nowhere.” 

“You sent for me,” he said aftera 
pause. “You have had to send for me 
And I came. I’m patient, and you ar 
worth being patient for.” His eyes 
glowed as they rested upon her, perceiy- 
ing her slender, ardent youth, the fir, 
the ability to live, the reckless charm of 
her. “Let it rest so. We will go ona 
before.” 

He turned to her suddenly. “America 
imagines she can stand up against Ger 
many’s armies with those.” He pointed 
downward. “And these men of the Mi¢ 
dle West and the West are the best you 
can give. Look at them.” 

She looked at the straggling lines of 
jaunty men, lacking uniform, lacking 
bearing, lacking everything that goes to 
make the soldier but a something which 
was invisible to her eyes and to Cantor’ 

“Wait six months, a year,” she retorted 
“Then talk.” 

“In a year,” he said, “the game will be 
played out. America’s men don’t signilf. 
Nothing she can do signifies beyond i 
money and her munitions. And those 

“It’s your business to deal with,” 9 
said quickly. 

He turned around and said suddenly: 
“Are you going to marry me?” 

“I don’t know.” e- 

“I’d as soon you didn’t,” he said s§ 
nificantly. 

She stared at him perplexed; 
she comprehended. She was not ot 
raged, was not even angry. The tim 
she had read in his eyes more than ome 
was not the desire which urges 4 ma 
take a wife. Her lips curled. “1% 
pose the next step would be to ue ™ 
in your trade,” she said. “Spy-literatue 
is full of attractive women used 
shall we say bait?” 

His eyes darkened. ; 
ested in such things,” he said, 
you could fit the part.” 

“It’s one I’ll never play.” “4 

“The future is—the future,” he s# 

The next installment of Mr. Kellané* 

novel will be in the December #*% 

on sale November twenty 
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Do you v 


a clear complexion’?— 


or has suffered from an unwise use of 
cosmetics, let Resinol Soap help to clear it. 


Perhaps your complexion is unattractive 
simply because it is not cleansed thoroughly 
and regularly with the proper kind of soap. 


For most skins, the soap should be free from 
harsh, drying alkali, and should contain just 
enough soothing, healing medication to re- 
lieve clogged pores, reduce the tendency to 
pimples, redness and oiliness, and to bring 
out the natural beauty of the complexion. 


[ your skin isnot fresh, smooth and glowing, 


Resinol Soap is just that kind, an unusually 
pure and cleansing toilet soap, to which has 
been added the gentle Resinol medication. 


Bathe your face for several minutes with 
Resinol Soap and warm water, working the 
creamy lather into the skin gently with the 
finger tips. Then wash off with more Resinol 
Soap and warm water, finishing with a dash 
of clear, cold water, to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you will 
probably be astonished to see how quickly 
your complexion becomes clearer, fresher 

and more velvety. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists 
and dealers in toilet goods. 


Men with tender faces find Resinol 
Shaving Stick most agreeable, 


oap | 
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| THE GIRL WHO AWAKENED BILLY BERKELEY 


(Continued from 
page 50) 





“This is what I want to say: The Huns 
are killing, maiming, torturing, making 
slaves, breaking every word, doing every 
foul act. If you’d seen what I’ve seen 
done to my chums, you’d no more be sit- 
ting in these chairs around this table to- 
night than—well, than you’d go off on a 
picnic somewhere when some one was 
murdering your mother or your sisier. Do 
you get me? Europe’s present force, in 
the Allies, can’t stop those devils.” 


es sat in front of the speaker, at 
a small table. His right hand had 
clutched the tablecloth. Suddenly, with- 
out preliminary warning, the actuality of 
the war was getting at this man of leisure 
and idleness—this man who had passed 
the last two years in trying to win a girl 
by learning a sport! Why, perhaps at the 
very time when he was down there at 
Belle Aire, this man across the table was 
venturing life itself daily—in order that 
Europe and America and the world might 
be saved from the Hun! Where had 
Billy’s understanding been all this time? 
In the name of Heaven, could human 
beings do such things as he was hearing, 
to defenseless women and children? He 
began to understand what had happened 
to those Belgians, those Serbians, those 
Roumanians. 

“Now, fellows, don’t take it wrong, 
what I’m going to tell you. Do you know 
what they say in Europe about you people 
of the States? That you're filling your 
pockets with profits, and that your lives 
and your sports and your banquets and 
your vacations go on just the same, and 
that we’re fighting your war for you. 
Boys, for God’s sake, wake up!” 

Then something seemed to snap in 
Billy’s mind or body—somewhere. He 
saw red. It was as though all these 
months of brutal indifference on his part 
had, in an instant, fused into a torrent of 
uncontrollable anger. He sprang to his 
feet, the instant the Canadian brother was 
finished. He groped for the right words. 

“Boys,” he said, “I don’t know any- 
thing about you, but as for me, I’ve been 
the dirtiest kind of a slacker the last two 
years. To-night’s the end of it. All I 
can say is—I haven’t understood till now. 
I’m going across.” 

An hour later he found himself on 
Broadway, walking south. The voice of 
the Canadian brother rang in his ears. 
“Rich men’s sons, who fatten on the 
war, and who let other nations lay down 
their lives!” Wasn’t it true? Yes and 
no! There were Plympton and Wadding- 
ton, for instance, in the Escadrille La- 
fayette. They were Americans. But 
why wasn’t he, Billy Makepeace Berkeley, 
there also? Oh, he was trying to learn 
the game of golf! 

At Thirty-eighth Street and Broadway 
he walked point-blank into a sidewalk 
crowd around a soap-box orator. Billy, 
forced to stop, listened. 

“My friends,” said the speaker with a 
distinctly foreign accent, “let us go slow- 
ly, very slowly. War is made by rich 
men, and they shove us poor men into 
the front ranks, where the machine-guns 


finish us off quick. War is made by 
politicians in the Senate. We are in no 
danger, so far away. We don’t need to 
mix up in Europe. Be neutral. These 
atrocity stories are what you call bunk. 
Don’t stand for the draft. Be objectors. 
Don’t let them take your sons in the 
draft. Talk to others. And now the 


President of the United States demands 


that we go to war—you and I, who ask 
only to be let alone. And so I say—I 
say—to hell with—” 

I would say right here that there was 
no further speaking on that corner that 
evening. A huge human body flew through 
the air from the proximity of the speaker, 
and a fist of that body caught the dissem- 
inator of sedition just below the chest. 

For a man who had been through real 
crises in the Yale stadium, a mere side- 
walk-crowd on Broadway carried little re- 
sistance. In all the long trench-line of 
France there was perhaps on that evening 
no swifter hand-to-hand mix-up than the 
one that Billy precipitated. 

An hour later, at the night-court for 
men, there stood before the black-gowned 
magistrate a hatless, disheveled, face- 
scratched individual, with bloody stains 
on his collar and shoulder, with torn 
clothes upon his body and a beatific grin 
upon his face. 

No citizen complainant appearing, and 
the officer having arrived upon the scene 
too late to witness the offense, the case 
was shortly thrown out, after a graphic 
and heated description by Billy of the 
soap-box harangue. The two court news- 
paper-men, clinging closely to the bar be- 
fore the judge, wrote Billy’s testimony 
down in haste. It would be a corking 
little story for the morning editions. 

“Defendant discharged, with a repri- 
mand!” announced the magistrate. 

“With a reprimand?” asked Billy in- 
dignantly. 

“With a reprimand,” repeated the 
judge, beckoning Billy at the same time 
toward him. In a whisper, audible to 
Billy alone, the magistrate added: “—a 
reprimand that you didn’t clean up the 
whole push instead of just two or three.” 

“Next case!” spoke up the judge then, 
loudly. 


TT following morning, after a hasty 
breakfast, Billy hurried downtown. 
By noon he was a registered applicant for 
the first officers’ reserve training-camp at 
Plattsburg. He was haunted by the 
thought that he had let two whole years 
go by. 

When Jimmie Partridge slapped him on 
the shoulder and shouted “Bully for you, 
old Billy! Some little scrapper on our 
Great White Way!” Billy regarded him 
for a moment in amazement. But Page 
Three of The World gave all the particu- 
lars of the night-court session. 

Throughout the day Billy kept getting 
applause. He felt that life was getting to 
be worth living, just a bit. And when he 
let himself into the hall with his latchkey 
quite late that night, there lay on the 
oa a telegram addressed to him. It 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. William Berkeley. 
Knock-out Number One. 
here fine account. 


Local paper 
Congratulations. 
Epiru. 


Billy grinned, absent-mindedly. “Won. 
der what she’s doing down in Chatta. 
nooga,” he muttered. 

On a day late in July, Billy sent the fol. 
lowing telegram from Plattsburg to Edith: 


Can you keep agreement to meet me 
Friday, August 3rd, at Wildwood Club? 
Two years up then. 

BILLy. 


Four days later Billy received word 
from Washington: 


Your telegram forwarded here. Will 
meet you my house morning nine o’clock 
August third. Good luck. 

Epit# 


“Wonder what she’s doing in Wash 
ington,” muttered Billy. Which shows 
they had had little correspondence. 

The weather on August third was the 
best possible weather for our history. 
Punctually at nine a strapping khaki-clad, 
sunburned youth drove up in his racer to 
the Maitland house, on East Eighty-sixth 
Street. A moment later he was in the 
music-room, waiting. Another moment, 
and the Apparition came hurrying in. 

In her joyous greeting she held him at 
arm’s-length, both hands in his. “Billy, 
I’m proud of you! Oh, and you're a 
captain! Captain Berkeley!” 

But Billy smiled rather wistfully at her. 
She was letting him down easily. “Come 
on,” he said, “we'll talk in the car. I’ve 
got something to say to you—dear.” 

As they hit into Pelham Parkway, he 
opened his heart once more, after two 
years. 

“T’ve waited for to-day as it seems to 
me no fellow ever did. You see, it’s my 
finish, in one way. Please don’t say any- 
thing till I get through, will you. I'm 
just as big a golf dub as I was two years 
ago. In asking you to play with me 
to-day, I’m just saying that I’m quitting 
in advance. All bets are off. I’ve lost.” 

If his eyes had been elsewhere, they 
would have seen two small lips quivering. 

“But, dear, I’m not licked on the long 
game yet. If some other fellow doesnt 
get you sooner, I’m going to come for you 
when I come back. Understand, Edith, I 
haven’t joined the army to win you. I've 
got the thing straight. This war is so big 
that everything else shrivels up—even our 
match. Don’t misunderstand. And aly 
victory stuff over there—if there is any— 
don’t think that’s pulled off to try to win 
you. Any fellow that isn’t a yellow dog 
is going over there, because it’s the only 
place in the world for a man to be. Only, 
I want another chance, sometime.” 

Thereupon Billy turned the car into the 
club grounds. 


HE game itself developed into 4 

travesty on golf. Billy was ridiculou 
ly bad, and Edith played without heart. 
On the sixth tee, where the bargain 
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The Proof —in Inches 


Baby’s steady growth into healthy, sturdy childhood is proof of 
Mother’s wisdom in giving him a good start on Eagle Brand. 

When Nature’s own food failed to nourish, Mother chose Eagle 
Brand because she herself had thrived on it in infancy. For over 
60 years Eagle Brand has been the standard infant food. 

Eagle Brand is prepared from pure, rich cow’s milk. It is 
always uniform in quality—in cleanliness—and above all, in purity. 
It is easily digested and assimilated. 

At better drug and grocery stores. 

Our two little books—the new ‘‘Baby’s Biography”’’ and 
‘*Baby’s Welfare’’—are ready to send if you will write for them. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
475 Borden Bldg. NEW YORK 
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Is Cour Skin a 
Seauty Mantle? 


The mirror that magnifies is most 








merciless to defects of the complexion. 
It gives you a “close up” of every fleck 
and flaw. But the woman who uses 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream has noth- 
ing to fear from the most merciless 
mirror in the world. 


DAGGETT+RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


he Kind That e 


is the pure and perfect toilet cream that pro- 
tects and preserves the skin. It keeps 
Nature’s own Damask mantle of beauty 
alwaysimmaculately fresh,dainty and charm- 
ing. Use it at night, after a tiresome day of 
war work, shopping or social duties. Each 
pore of your skin is like a thirsty mouth that 
finds in D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream the most 
perfect refreshment from fatigue—a refresh- 
ment that cleanses and purifies. Tubes and 
Jars 10c to $1.50. . 
Send a tube to a soldier or 
sailor. It is a comfort they 
need and will appreciate. 
Poudre Amourette: The perfect face 
wder; greatly preferred for its refined 
delicacy. Looks natural, stays on. Flesh, 
white, brunette 50c. Both D.& R. Perfect Cold 
Cream and Poudre Amourette may be ob- 
tained of your dealer or by mail of us. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Building New York 





Send us One Dollarand your soldier's 
name and full address. We will send 
you, postpaid, 100 envelopes fully 


and they will reach him promptly. 








Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful face wil! 
besent toany woman who has any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age. Every woman 
who has a single facial defect 
should know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles, crow's 
feet, fill up hollows, giveround- 7% 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallow skins and restore the 
charm of girlhood beauty. No 
creams, massage, masks, plasters, 
straps, vibrators or other artificial 
means. 


Results Guaranteed eG) J 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what to do 
to make your complexion smooth and beautiful. 
WRITE TODAY. 





Printed Envelopes for Soldiers’ Mail 


printed. Use these for your letters 


CHISHOLM BROS., Dept. B, 178 Centre St., N.Y. 





KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc., 1172 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








been made two years before, they sat 
down. 

Edith pushed her driver thoughtfully 
back and forth in a groove that it was 
wearing in the dirt of the tee. 

“Billy,” said his Apparition to him, 
“T’ve lost this game to you.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Billy, not 
understanding yet. 

“T’ve lost the game. You—you’ve won, 
Can’t you understand?” 

“Edith—you mean—you mean that—” 

“T mean, Billy dear—that—now, for 
goodness’ sake, help me a little bit, and 
do sit quietly! There are the caddies 
staring at us! I mean that you’ve won 
the real game, the big game. Two years 
ago I didn’t think about war and I thought 
golf was a big part of life. To-day I’m 
ashamed I ever made such a proposition 
—laid down such trivial and childish con- 
ditions. I want you to—to forgive me, 
Billy, just as once you asked me to for- 
give you on these links. 

“And—something more. ‘This sounds 
bold, Billy, but I’ve—I’ve thought about 
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you ever since that night at the college, 
Billy, ’ve—I’ve prayed for you to win, 
these last two years. I think it would 
have broken my heart if you hadn’t won, 
And all the time I was thinking golf, till 
about six months ago. Since then I’ve 
dropped the golf and gone into Red 
Cross work. So we're both in the war, 
dear, in a way.” 

Billy looked at her. It seemed too 
impossibly wonderful to be true. “And 
that’s why I’m beaten to-day, Billy. | 
simply couldn’t finish this game. I’m 
forfeiting it to you!” She smiled through 
her tears at him. 

“Come here, caddies!” he shouted. 
When they had crossed the little ravine 
and arrived at the tee, he said: “Here, 
take the bags back to the locker-house! 
And here’s a couple of dollars apiece for 
the day. The championship’s decided! 

“And for us, Edith mine, there’s a cork- 
ing walk back to the clubhouse down that 
lane and through the grove. Come on!” 

And Edith followed her captain, duti- 
fully and in happiness. 








THE ONE WITH AN EVIL HEART 


(Continued from page go) 





In that forgetfulness Nanette was a girl 
again, sweet and beautiful as in those 
days when old Jack-pine, the Cree—who 
was now dead—had told her that she 
was born of the flowers. 

The wonderful dinner was ready at last, 
and to the baby’s delight Nanette induced 
Brimstone to sit on a chair at the table. 


S° the day passed until mid-afternoon, 
when Nanette cleared away all signs 
of the celebration and locked Brimstone 
in his cage. It was fortunate she was 
ahead of time, for scarcely was she done 
when Le Beau came into the edge of the 
clearing, and with him was Durant, his 
acquaintance and rival from the edge of 
the Barrens farther north. 

“T will show you the béte that is going 
to kill your poos as easily as your lead- 
whelp killed that rabbit to-day, m’sieur,” 
exulted Jacques. “I have told you—but 
you have not seen!” 

And he took with him the club and 
the whip. 

Like a tiger fresh out of the jungles 
Brimstone responded to the club and the 
whip to-day, until Durant himself stood 
aghast, and exclaimed under his breath: 
“Mon Dieu, he is a devil!” 

From the window Nanette saw what 
was happening, and out of her rose a cry 
of anguish, And then, sudden as a burst 
of fire, there rose in her—triumphant at 
last and unafraid—that thing which for 
years Le Beau had crushed back. Her 
womanhood resurrected, her soul broke 
free of its shackles, her faith, her 
strength, her courage! She turned from 
the window and ran to the door, and out 
over the snow to the cage; and for the 
first time in her life she struck at Le 
Beau, and beat fiercely at the arm that 
was wielding the club. 

“You beast!” she cried. 
you shall not! Do you hear? 
shall not!” 

Paralyzed with amazement, Le Beau 
stood still. Was this Nanette, his slave? 


“T tell you— 
You 


‘This wonderful creature with eyes that 


were glowing fire and defiance, and a look 
in her face that he had never seen in any 
woman’s face before? Non—impossible! 
Hot rage rose in him, and with a single 
sweep of his powerful arm he flung her 
back so that she fell to the earth. With 
a wild curse he lifted the bar of the cage 
door. 

“T will kill him now, I will il him,” 
he almost shrieked. “And it is you— 
you, you she-devil!—who will eat his 
heart alive! I will force it down your 
throat; I will—” 

He was dragging Brimstone forth by 
the chain. The club rose as Brimstone’s 
head came through. In another instant 
it would have beaten his head to a pulp 
—but Nanette was between it and the 
dog like a flash, and the blow went wild. 
It was with his fist that Le Beau struck 
out now, and the blow caught Nanette 
on the shoulder and sent her frail body 
down with a crash. The Brute sprang 
upon her. He gripped her hair. 

From Durant came a warning cry. It 
was too late. A lean gray streak of ven- 
geance and retribution, Brimstone was at 
the end of his chain and at Le Beau's 
throat. Nanette heard. Through dazed 
eyes she saw. She reached out gropingly 
and struggled to her feet, and looked just 
once down upon the snow. Then, with 
a terrible cry, she staggered toward the 
cabin. 

When Durant gathered courage to drag 
Le Beau out of Brimstone’s reach, the 
dog made no movement to harm him. 
Again, perhaps, it was the Beneficent 
Spirit that told him his duty was done. 
He went back into his cage, and lying 
there on his belly, he looked forth at 
Durant. And Durant, looking at the 
blood-stained snow and the dead body of 
Le Beau, whispered to himself again. 

“Mon Dieu, he is a devil!” 

In the cabin Nanette was upon her 
knees before a crucifix. 

In the next story of the “Nomads of 

the North,” Mr. Curwood tells of “The 

Fight at Fort o’ God.” 
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inderella’s Confession 


The story of how a shabby little stranger 
became the best dressed girl in our town 


By KaTuryn Hotmes 


ER real name was Enid, and I'll never 
forget how she looked that first morn- 
ing] When she came in the door the 
~ stopped and stared and—I’m 
ed to Say it—we grinned. That dress— 
sup] it had been stylish once, about five 
PR etore | Its tired out bronze color made 
face look even paler than it was and it fitted 
as if it had been made for a big sister. A 
nied old-rose toque sat dejectedly upon her mass 
mruly yellow hair. She was a  ecreliieas 
sby and forlorn that I pitied her 
We all thought she’d gotten into Warner’s by 
isake, But she hung up her hat and made 
# at home at Sara Long’s old desk. And 
iste she quietly did her work for months. She 
med alone, and in the office and out she kept 
, herself. The truth was you just couldn’t in- 
ig her out—in those clothes. 
Then one morning early in the fall, Enid 
sve the office its second shock—a more sur- 
ng one, if possible, than the first. Every- 
was on time that morning—except Enid. 
a spent the first few minutes after the bell 
wondering where she could be. But by 
gclock we had all nicely settled down to 
and the typewriters were clicking like mad 
the door opened and in walked a wonder- 
ly radiant creature in the neatest, prettiest, 
becoming dress you ever saw and a charm- 
hat that you just knew had been made for 
little blonde head! 
Every typewriter stopped as if by magic, and 
dozen audible murmurs of admiration reg- 
the effect on that office full of girls. 
Hatley, the office manager, looked up from a 
res and rose to learn the caller’s 
imsiness, He was half-way between his desk and 
te door before the young lady who had caused 
the commotion smilingly removed her hat, and 
mrealized for the first time that it was Enid! 
fo one in the office could keep her mind on 
let york the rest of that morning. After months 
id the shabby bronze dress, the old-rese toque 
lis was too much! And no one ever realize 
how pretty Enid was. But in her new 
ire she was simply a new creature. ‘The 
msformation was so complete that even tho 
name didn’t fit, and it seemed natural that 
that day we should call her ‘Cinderella.’ ”’ 


NEXT day Cinderella appeared in another 
charming dress. In fact, after that mem- 
morning, whatever the occasion, her 
wes, waists, skirts and hats were always be- 
ing and stylish to the last degree. 
I never saw such a complete and sudden 
fe in the attitude of a lot of girls. Cin- 
instead of being ignored, came the 
yt of the whole office. he girls consulted her 
their clothes, beaux, and other things. 
was deluged with invitations. Her cos- 
were admired in and out of the office and 
was the envy of every girl in the place. 
Gradually she became popular in the social 
of the town. She was in constant demand 
parties and dances. Cinderella, the little 
tanger, had taken the town by storm and all 
use of her magic transformation from shabby 
lite to radiant, becoming clothes! 
One Saturday in December, as we were all 
. the office, Cinderella called us together. 
“Girls!” she said, “I’ve @ secret to tell you. 
is my last day at the office. I’m going to 
my Tom Warner next Monday!” 

Warner was the oldest son of the boss 
one of the most promising young men in 
! We could hardly believe our ears, but 
int later she stepped into her fianco’s big 

Y umousine and was whisked out of sight. 
None of us: dreamed how much Cinderella 
missed in that office. We would 
into little clusters after lunch and recall 
7 Coming to the place and what a wonderful 
come over her and all the rest of 

m she blossomed out in distinctive clothes 

her attractive, beautiful and lovable. 
@ morning Dan Hartley _found in his 
tily scented envelope. He opened it, 
around him and read: 
and Boys: I’m coming home tomorrow 
all so mu h that you’re to be the 
tsatour: ew home, I want you all 
© 301 Arlington Avenue next Wed- 
er about Suray toge, Tm gong to 

my confession, With love, Cinderella.” 

I forget that Wednesday evening. 

iene most wonderful of our lives! ‘We 

Seen Cinderella looking quite so sweet, 

beautiful | And such a dinner as she gave 

Afterward, gathering us before a log fire 
ment Toom, she told us her story: 

I first came to the office,” she began, 

on "tea known what it meant to have 

7 @ clothes. My home was in a 


little crossroads town in Iowa. 
My mother died when I was a 
child and my: father broughi 
me up in a good, substantial * 
home, but with never an oppor- / 
tunity to learn the things about | 
clothes that most girls of my age, 
would know. 


o t 
Two years ago father died, 
and when his affairs had’ 
been straightened out there was | 
only a few hundred dollars left. 
So I took a correspondence 
course in stenography and type-\| 
writing and as soon as I fin- 
ished it I came to Warner’s. } 
“And now for my confession. 
At the office for the first time 
in my life I realized how dif- 
ferent I was from other girls. 
I saw that I was not one of 
you. I did not know how to 
make myself attractive. And 
I felt it. At first I was 
tempted to give up. But one 
night at the boarding house a 
young woman whom I had se- 
cretly admired but never spoken 
to, slipped her arm through mine’ 


= 
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after dinner and said, ‘Come up We had all nicely settled down s@ work and typewriters were clicking like mad, 


to my room, child. I want to 
talk to you.’ 

“Once in her room she looked down at mo 
with the kindest smile, and said, ‘I’m Louise 
Stewart. I have the little dressmaking shop on 
Wilcox Square that you pass on your way to 
the office. Two years ago I couldn’t sew & 
stitch. Today folks say I’m the best designer 
and dressmaker in this city. And I learned all 
about planning and making fashionable clothes 
right in my own room evenings.’ 


oe 4 
HAVE seen you going to your room every 
night,’ she continued. ‘How would you 
like to use some of your evenings learning to 
make yourself garments that will be a delight 
to wear and that will surprise your friends?’ ”’ 

“ ‘Oh, tell me how!’ I fairly gasped. 

“ ‘Sit right down now!’ she said, ‘and write 
to the Woman’s Institute. Simply tell them you 
would like to learn to make your own clothes.’ 

“She told me this great institute had devel- 
oped a wonderful plan by which any woman or 
girl, wherever she might live, could learn right 
in her home or boarding place, in spare time, to 
make all her own clothes and hats. 

“T hurried to my room, wrote the letter, and 
mailed it at the corner. And that night I 
dreamed I was making and wearing more 
beautiful clothes than I had ever seen on living 
people, and that everyone liked me! 

“In a few days a wonderfully interesting 
booklet came, telling all about the Woman’s In- 
stitute. It showed just exactly what each course 
included. And the plan of teaching was de- 
scribed and illustrated so clearly that I saw at 
once how simple and fascinating it would be. 

“Then I received, too, a book filled with lot- 
ters from Institute members, telling how easily 
they had learned at home to make their own 
clothes. There were letters from housewives, 
business women, girls at home or in _ school, 
girls in stores, shops and offices. And there 
were, oh, so many letters from mothers who 
poured out their thanks because the Institute 
had taught them how to have dainty clothes for 
themselves and their children at a mere fraction 
of what such clothes had cost before! 

“Many others wrote that the Institute had 
made it possible for them to take up dressmak- 
ing and millinery as a business. Some now 
have important positions in _ big, fashionable 
city shops; others, like Louise Stewart, are mak- 
ing moncy in cosy shops of their own. 

“Well, when I read those letters and _ all 
about the plan by which the Institute teaches, 
I knew that, what all these other thousands of 
women and girls could do, J could do. 


“QO, without i_lling anyone, I joined the In- 

stitute and tool: up dressmaking. I could 
scarcely wait until my first lesson came. And 
when at last I found _! on the table in the hall 
one night, I carried it upstairs to my room and 
opened it as if it were a love letter! 

“The delightful part of the plan is that almost 
at once you start making actual garments. 
Why, that little blue organdie waist you admired 
so much I made from my third lesson! I 
found I couldn’t help learning rapidly! The 
textbooks foresee and explain everything. There 
are nearly 2000 pictures in the dressmaking 
course alone. They illustrate perfectly just 
what to do. And the teachers take as personal 
an interest as if they were right beside youl 


when the door opened and in walked a wonderfully radiant creature 


“What was most important to me, I learned 
not only how to make every kind of garment, 
but I learned what colors and fabrics were most 
appropriate for me, how to develop those little 
touches that make clothes distinctively becoming 
to the wearer. My course opened up a whole 
new world to me. When, after just a few 
lessons, I finished my first dress, I was tempted 
to wear it the next morning to the office, but I 
determined to keep my skill a secret until I had 
enough new things made so that I would never 
need to wear the old ones again. 

“I soon learned to copy models I saw in the 
shop windows, on the street, or in fashion maga- 
zines. Every step was so clearly explained that 
the things I had always thought only a profes- 
sional dressmaker could develop were perfectly 
easy for me! 


by ys I began my studies early in the 
fall and before the season was over I had 
more and prettier clothes than I had ever seen 
before in my life, and they cost me only one- 
fourth of what ordinary clothes cost ready made. 

“A little while after starting the dressmaking 
I took up millinery, too, and soon was making 
and trimming hats such as I have been wearing 
lately. So, just a few months from the event- 
ful night when Louise Stewart told me about 
the Institute, I walked in on you that morning 
—in the results of my delightful secret study. 

“So that’s my confession. The rest of my 
story you know—what a wonderful difference 
this made in my life—how friends and happi- 
ness seemed to follow close upon the change in 
my appearance that led you all to call me ‘Cin- 
derella.’ I adore that name! The whole thing 
is like a fairy story! But I owe it all to the 
Woman’s Institute! And what I did—in sav- 
ing hundreds of dollars on my clothes, having 
prettier, more stylish, better-made garments than 
I could have had any other way and attracting 
friends and happiness with them—any woman 
or girl can do!” 


INDERELLA was right! More than 13,- 

000 women and girls in city, town and 
country have proved that you can easily and 
quickly learn at home, through the Woman’s In- 
stitute, to make all your own and your chil- 
dren’s clothes and hats or prepare for success 
as a dressmaker or milliner. 

It will cost you nothing to find out all about 
the Woman’s Institute and just what it can do 
for you. ‘Simply send a letter, postal or the 
coupon below and you will receive, without ob- 
ligation, by return mail, the full story of this 
great school which has proved such a wonderful 
blessing to women the world over. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20L, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and tell 
me how I can learn the subject marked below: 


OHome Dressmaking © Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking D Cooking 
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Daniel How & Cv. 


Jewelers since 1867 
treside 
hopping 
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A Sheasing the Daniel Low way, 
sitting comfortably at home, sav- 
ing energy, time and money, with 
thourands of useful and unusual 
articles to select from, is the most 
ew shopping tour imagin- 
able. 

There is no safer way tobuy than 
the Daniel Low way of “Fireside 
Shopping.”” For years the 
name “Daniel Low * has been— 
a gvarantee of you must be 
satisfied or money refunded. 

When vou order one or more 
of the articles shown here, ask for 
the Daniel Low “‘Book of Ten 
Thousand Suggestions.” i: 
“*W onderful Store” is a 184-page 
volume, picturing hundreds of use- 
ful things for the holidays and 

irthdays— not jewelry alone but 
leather, toilet and desk articles, 
traveling bags and cases, stationery 
everything priced (at a decided re- 
duction from usual prices) -- and 
every article fully guaranteed. 


Mail Coupon for “The Book of 
Teo Thousand Suggestions” 


DANIEL LOW & CO. _ 4s 

230 Town House Sa. és 

SALEM, **” Daniel 

MASS. —_4e8** Low & Co. 

«ee 230 Town House Sq. 

4 m, Mass. 

se send me your “Book of 

10.000 Suggestions." 


For the 
Family 
Service Ring, 
solid gold, fine 


atsre (1, 2 or 3) 
F.99% $3.00 
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Measuring Nee- 
dies—Sock Set; 
($) white cellu- 
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and blue engrav- 
ed on white tips, 


N.2077 $1.25 
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Tne beauty of the package alone 
will make you want Mavis— but 
only when youknow the wondreas 
re now Ww 
fragrance, will you i Send vay 
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Among those who went over the top 
and did not come back was Captain Hugh 
Darrel, of E Company. Darrel was 
not numbered among the missing, but 
among the killed. Three men of his com- 
pany gave testimony to seeing him halt, 
when at top speed, in the thick of the 
charge, spin around twice, then crumple 
into a huddle on the earth and roll over 
and over. 

The Germans showed their resentment 
of the raid by keeping the Yankee 
trenches under a grilling bombardment 
for the next two days and nights. There 
was no chance to search No Man’s 
Land for dead and wounded. Nor did 
there seem to be any sense in making 
the attempt, for the Prussian machine- 
guns were scourging the shell-scarred 
space, their bullets playing murderously 
through the swaths and heaps of pros- 
trate khaki figures, putting the wounded 
beyond hope. of healing. Thus it was 
that Captain Hugh Darrel of the Blankth 
U. S. Infantry, was duly and officially re- 
ported “Killed in action.” 


[-. was at the foggy dusk of the third 
day, in the brief interval when the light 
of the sun had gone and the glare of star- 
shell and searchlight had not yet begun. 
A man came crawling out of nowhere, 
wriggling along the broken ground like 
a mud-colored snake, singing in a husky 
monotone. 

He was headed for an American front 
trench when the first Yankee sentinel’s 
eye discerned the dun-colored body writh- 
ing forward among the dun-colored shad- 
ows, a bare fifty feet away. 

Up went the sentinel’s rifle. But his 
finger hesitated on the trigger as he heard 
a wheezing voice stammer out this tune- 
less and inane old chant: 


When the matter was brought to the 
Cap’n’s attention, 
He was very much astonished at what 
had been done! 
An’ he made Big Bill a second leftenant, 
An’ put him in charge of the starb’d 
gun! 


Now, No Man’s Land, most emphati- 
cally, is not a land of song. Nor does 
a German prowler there announce his 
presence to his foes by singing a ludicrous 
old English ditty. On the other hand, a 
man who advertises his presence by sing- 
ing does not worm his way humpily along 
the mud on his face. 

The puzzled sentry summoned his cor- 
poral. Presently a group of curious sol- 
diers and officers were watching the on- 
coming figure. A desultory shot or two 
from the German trenches began to spat- 
spat-spat the mud on either side of him. 
But the light was too deceptive for close 
shooting. 

And Hugh Darrel bumped along—face 
downward and singing—in safety, to a 
point where a dozen outflung hands hauled 
him over the sandbags and down into 
the trench. 

His right ankle was broken. In his 
left arm and shoulder were three machine- 
gun bullets. He was noisily drunk with 





delirium resulting from the fever of j 
wounds. 

Darrel never could remember y 
had happened after he was bowled og 
by the Hun volley and found him 
sliding head downward into a shell-¢ 
The surgeons deduced that he had iy 
there, senseless or semiconscioys » 
at last his wound-fever waxed sy j 
as to give him the lunatic strength q 
delirium. Then, with a Subcouscigg 
homing-instinct, he had craw 

g-instinct, he had crawled ogg 
the crater and had wriggled toward} 
own lines. 

He collapsed as soon as he was pull 
into the trench. Nor did he come tolj 
full senses until, eight days later, 
awoke in a cot at a base hospital, Ty 
broken ankle was in splints. In anothe 
three months or less he would be ables 
walk on it almost as well as ever. 
injury to his left arm was more seriog 
There had been no need to amputate, iy 
the arm would be practically useless fx 
nearly a half-year to come. Hugh Dx 
rel’s soldier-days were over. 

Incidentally the hospital treatment a 
the shock of his greater afflictions by 
driven the malaria-poison wholly out d 
his system. It might, perhaps, recur agin 
in mild form at intervals for a yeare 
so, as is the genial way of malaria. Bi 
for the present it was gone. Hugh ws 
weak and apathetic. But he was sm 
again—as sane as ever he had been 

Bit by bit he grew stronger, but his 
mind still drowsed on, unjarred by me 
ory or by his surroundings. Then om 
day a surgeon said cheerily as he finishel 
the fresh bandaging of the convalescent’ 
arm: 

“You're a lucky chap. Six months from 
now you'll be as sound as a bell-not 
for soldiering, of course, but for all « 
dinary purposes. And if you keep on it 
proving at this rate, we’re going to sip 
you home to New York next week.” 

Darrel’s eyes took on a dazedly 
cant look. Then in mortal terror, Mar 
ory leaped back to its throne in te 
placid depths. 

“Home?” he croaked, his throat sanded 
with sudden dread. “Home?” — 

“You bet!” the surgeon reiteralel 
“We're going to send you home, to (00s 
country. In a week! You're one lucky 
sick man. If—” 

Then he stopped short in his polly 
nic forecast. For Darrel had fainted 


HEN Hugh came to _himseli- 
and as soon thereafter as he 
permitted to speak,—he dictated a tWr 
line note to Captain Davis of the 
tillery. It read: 
“Send me those three letters at om 
if you have not already burned te. 
The time that elapsed before Dw 
could be heard from was spétt | 
Hugh in working up a very intercsttt 
temperature, through sheer wory: 
in making his system ready for pe - 
gerous relapse which promptly overs 


it on receipt of this reply from his - 


“Dear Hugh,” Davis wrote. “You 
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IND and cold contract the tiny 
cells of the skin so that they 
cannot s¢crete a proper amount 
of the fluids that keep the skin soft and 


your skin is ruined! 

As a famous authority says, ‘«The de- 
ficient secretions must be replaced by 
outward application.’’ 





sanded Learn now, before winter comes, how to 


keep your skin soft and smooth—free from 
erated MH chapping—throughout the cold weather. 
lucky Every skin needs two creams to help it 
resist the effect of wind and cold 
yan To keep your skin supplied with j just the 
ted. softening property it needs to help it with- 
stand the roughening effect of cold weather, 
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BERR 


Pond’s Cold Cream has exactly 
the consistency demanded by 
the best masseurs 


C Wed and (ole i 


coarsen the texture of your ski n 


pliant, and the naturally lovely texture of 


POND’S EXTRACT COMP: 


Please send me, free, the items checked: 
DA free sample Pond’s Vanishing Cream OPond’sCold Cream 
Instead of the free samples, I desire the items checked below, for 
which I enclose the required amount: 

DA 5c sample Pond’s Vanishing Cream Ose sample Cold Cream 






rub a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream with 
the tips of your fingers over your face. 
Your skin takes it up as parched sand 
absorbs water. At once it vanishes— 
never to reappear in an embarrassing shine. 

Then look closely at your face in a hand 
mirror and see what a difference your first 
application makes, You will find your 
complexion smoother, fresher, lovelier 
than ever in coloring. 

During the day, especially before you 
go oxt of doors, protect your face from the 
cold by applying Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 

At night when your pores have plenty 
of time to absorb its healing, soothing 
properties, the use of a cleansing cream— 


131--N Hudson St., mow’ York City 
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a cream with an oily base—is of the utmost 
importance, Pond’s Cold Cream is es- 
peciaily liked for its smooth, easy-to-work - 
in consistency. Its formula is such that 
this cream supplies just what the tiny cells 
of the skin require. Faithfully use these 
two creams and you will find that instead 
of suffering with a dry, harsh skin, with 
chapping and irritation, your skin will 
retain its softness and freshness throughout 
the most severe weather. Neither cream 
will cause the growth of hair or down, 
Free sample tubes—send for them today 
Tear out this coupon and mail it today for a free 
sample tube of Pond’s Vanishing Cream and 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Or send roc and we will 
send you tubes of each cream large enough to last 
two weeks. Send forthem today. 4ddress Pond’s 
Extract C2.,7371.N Hudson Street, New York City, 
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HE writer is a titled Englishwoman whose husband is an English cavalry officer in 
India. She began using CREME ELCAYA, the non-greasy, disappearing toilet 
cream, over in England, and was having it sent toher from London. Then the war 

came along and cut off shipments, so she sent us a letter all the way from the other 
side of the world to see if she could get CREME ELCAYA from headquarters. It took 
several months, but she got it, as you'll see by this letter. 


“Saugor Club, C. P., India, 
“Dear Sir: November 23rd, 1917. 


“I received yesterday the CREME 
ELCAYA, which I am most grateful to be 
able to get again. I have used it since it was 
first introduced in England, and my skin is 
really very nice. People here wonder how 
I keep my skin so very clear and healthy. 

“Could you not get some agents out 
here, as ladies are so keen on getting it? I 
am sure you would have an immense sale, 
asitonly wants one using for ladies toknow 
how really good itis. Yours faithfully, 

R. TF. F” 


The Hon. Mrs. R.T. F., 
c/o Lieut. T. F., Saugor, 
Central Province, India. 


Don’t you suppose I enjoy letters like that? 

They seem to tell us that all these 
charming women have found in CREME 
ELCAYA just what we hoped they would, 
a certain pleasure, comfort, satisfaction, 
because it has le!ped each one of them to 
continue to be that loveliest of all things, a 
woman good to look at, well-groomed, 
beautiful-skinred, no matter what country 
of the world she happens to live in. 

I don’t have to tell you about CREME 
ELCAYA. You are one of the home folks 
and you know. ButI do want to remind 
you in case you may have forgotton or 
grown a bit careless about vour skin, that 
there is still this simple old formula for 
beauty which these cther women find 
nevcrfailsthem. It is not even a “beauty 
secret,” but just common sense— 
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Always use Creme Elcaya before you put on your face powder 
A little Creme Eicava rubbed gently into the skin; then if you need color, alittle good Rouge spread 
carefully over the cheeks before the Cream is quite dry; and after that your Face Powder over all, 


The effect is more attractive than you will believe until you a. 
try it. Even your eyes will seem brighter, and your skin will _ : 
kecp that glowing, all-alive look until you wash it off or ~ 
cleanse it away with cold cream. 

We want you to learn the easy way to have a skin like velvet. 

end 10c in a letter marked Department “20” to the address 
below, and obtain a trial package containing CREME 
ELCAYA—the non-greasy skin-refining toilet cream—and a es 
miniature box of ELCAYA COMPLEXION POWDER. 
If you need color, send an additional 10c for a sample size of 

ELCAYA ROUGE and use it with CREME ELCAYA. NM 4 


j 
There’s nothing better. < 4 ; 
Your own dealer has ELCAYA and has sold it for i e 
years. Ask him. 4 j 


JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent : : r { 
148 Madison Avenue New York 
MACLEAN, BENN & NELSON, Limited, Montreal, 
Agents for Canada 
@ James C. Crane, 1918 
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officially reported dead, you know, So] 
did as you had told me to. I sent th 

ie é 
three letters to the mail. 

There was more to Davis’ letter, by 
Darrel did not read it. Instead he faints 
again, and for another week he hung jy 
tween living and dying. 

Slowly, and by no desire of his oy, 
Hugh dragged himself back to life, fy 
second convalescence was as tedioyly 
slow as his first had been swift. The p. 
tient could not sleep. Food was abhg. 
rent to him. Nothing interested him, ng 
even the prospect of home. 

But though Darrel’s body was helples 
and inert, his inner mind was blazingly 
active. And it was the tortures of thi 
mind which reacted mercilessly on th 
body, delaying its recovery. There ws 
no use trying not to think. He could d 
nothing but think. And thought was, 
horror. 

In the return of his mind and nerves ty 
normality, he saw how maniacal and vile, 
thing he had done in writing the letters 
Willfully Hugh had wrecked the future 
of his wife and his mother, even as 
had wrecked his own. He had made it 
impossible to go home to them. Home 
He would far more blithely face every 
machine-gun in the boche army than re 
turn to the dear ones who had, by this 
time, read his malaria-nightmare letters. 

It was scant comfort to him to know 
that what he had written in all three le. 
ters was absolutely true—to know him. 
self cured, once and for all, of the ip 
fatuation that had ridden him for the 
past year. 

He was cured. But for those unrecall- 
able letters, he could go home—invalided 
to honorable retirement—and take up the 
sweet golden thread of existence again 
with the wife he adored. In that case he 
would not shatter her happiness by cot- 
fessing the foul past, but he would liv 
down that past by proving himself worthy, 
henceforth and forever, of his wife’s trus- 
ing love. He would— 

Darrel, at this stage o. his bitter 
musings, would catch himself up abruptly, 
remembering it was too late now, for the 
right sort of atonement, for the repent: 
ance which shows itself in a man’s lile 
and not merely in his words. 

The future stretched away before him, 
creary and barren as a rainy sea. 


HEN one day the head-nurse came 0 
his cot and said: 
“There’s a visitor for you, Captalm— 
Major Gentry of General Nemo’s stafl.” 
“Gentry?” said Hugh, uninterested. I 





don’t know him.” 
“Tt’s the third time 
went on the nurse. “D 


let him see you before. 


strong enough. He wo 


he’s been here,” 
r. Colfax wouldat 
You werent 
uldn’t let you s¢ 











him even now, he says, but Major Gentry 
has told him it’s official business. And 
he says he’s got to see you. I—I shoulda! 
wonder a bit if he’s here to tell. you 
they’ve awarded you the Cross, or som? 
thing, for gallant conduct.” 
As she talked, the nurse : 
straightening the covers and patting . 
pillows of her patient’s wheel-chas © 
preparation for the official visit. + 
she bustled off to admit the — 
Major Gentry was a very youns. 
and evidently much impressed with bis 


was busy 


officer 
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- Man; Bayne was. 


importance as a member of the great 
General Nemo’s staff. Under the weight 
of his present visit’s official gravity he 
walked stiffly, as though to spill none of it. 

“Hello!” Darrel greeted him wearily. 
“Sit down, wont you?” 

He held out his hand. Major Gentry 
ignored the civilian gesture and saluted 
coldly. Standing ramrodlike above the 
sick man, the visitor proceeded to rasp 
out the purport of his call in much the 
tone a green officer seeks to use in drill- 
ing equally green recruits. It was evident 
he had rehearsed his speech with some 
care. 

“J am instructed, Captain Darrel,” he 
began, “I am instructed by General 
Nemo, to come here on a most unwel- 
come errand. I shall endeavor to make 
it brief.” 

“Fire away,” said Darrel, too sick to 
care for military etiquette. 

“J am instructed by General Nemo,” 
continued the visitor, “to convey to you 
his reprimand for—” 

“His—his—what?” interrupted Darrel 
in an access of puzzled interest. 

“His reprimand,” repeated Major 
Gentry, “his official reprimand for gross 
misconduct on your part, for your fla- 
grant disobedience of one of the most im- 
portant rules laid down for all branches 
of the Allied service.” 

Still too weak to feel more than mo- 
mentary surprise at anything, Darrel con- 
tinued to blink up at his guest in gentle 
bewilderment. 

“Perhaps,” resumed Major Gentry, 
permitting himself the luxury of sarcasm 
in dealing with this stupid offender, “per- 
haps, Captain Darrel, you have never 


learned to read? That is the only ex- 
planation we can find for your disregard 
of orders printed and circulated every- 
where.” 

“Orders?” repeated Hugh weakly. 

“It is against orders,” snapped Gentry, 
irritated by the other’s faiiure to act up 
to his réle in this impressive scene, “it is 
directly against orders to give out the 
location of any of the Allied forces. 
Every rookie knows that. You have 
grossly violated those orders in no less 
than three separate and individual in- 
stances.” 

“I?” stammered the perplexed Darrel. 

“You wrote three letters last month,” 
pursued Major Gentry. “They were sent 
to be mailed. Each of them, not only at 
the top, but again in the body of the let- 
ter, revealed the exact whereabouts: of 
your regiment. Are you aware, sir, that 
that is a court-martial offense? Are you 
aware of that?” 

Darrel did not answer. He did not un- 
derstand. In his malaria-delirium he had 
written much that he remembered with 
fearsome vividness. But he had no 
memory at all of the fashion in which he 
had so subconsciously begun his letters 
—the date-line and the stilted first sen- 
tences which had served to center his 
straying fever-thoughts. 

Solemnly Major Gentry drew from his 
tunic three letters and laid them, open, on 
Darrel’s knee. Hugh, dazed, glanced at 
the uppermost, and read: 

“Blank Regiment, Blank-Blankth Ex- 
peditionary Force, Meran-en-Laye, April 
24, 1918. 

“We arrived at Meran-en-Laye, at the 
south of the Toul Sector, three days ago.” 
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The incriminating words were under- 
scored by a censor’s blue pencil. Appar- 
ently, the offense had been so deep that 
the censor had referred it to higher au- 
thority for punishment. 

“General Nemo is aware of your praise- 
worthy conduct in the reconnaissance last 
month,” Gentry was orating when Darrel 
could listen once more. “He knows you 
have been severely wounded. In view 
of all this, he has decided to treat the 
matter with leniency. You wili not be 
court-martialed. He merely directed me 
to convey his reprimand and to return 
these letters to you. That will be all, I 
think.” 

Darrel did not hear his visitor go. He 
did not listen to the closing words of the 
harangue. His mind and soul, as well 
as his eyes, were riveted upon the three 
letters in his lap. In his fixed gaze was 
the look of one who sees the tight-closed 
gates of Paradise swing open in shining 
welcome. 

Suddenly, with a little cry, he seized all 
the letters, rolled them together and rent 
the crumpled sheets of paper into count- 
less fragments, muttering, the while, to 
himself over and over: 

“T’ll make good! Oh, I'll make good! 
Before God, I'll make good! I'll live 
worthy of this reprieve! J’ll make good!” 

“Well?” queried the head-nurse, bus- 
tling up, all kindly curiosity. “Do you 
get the Cross?” 

“The Cross?” echoed Darrel, drunkenly 
happy. “No! I’ve laid down my cross, 
for good and all. I get something a 
trillion times better. I get—home! Say, 
can’t I have something to eat? I’m half 
starved.” 








A COUNTRY JOB FOR JANE 


(Continued from 
page 73) 








Altogether, thought Jane, Mr. Kellogg 
must *. _—_ fifteen thousand a year, or 
very near it. To her, it seemed fabulous 
wealth. And in the light of his living 
standards, it was. He couldn’t be spending 
over fifteen hundred a year on himself. 
Allow a few hundred more for her wages 
—no, Jane couldn’t make it out. For Mr. 
Kellogg had a habit of “talking poor.” 

Two days ago, for instance, there had 
been a man in the office trying to get 
him to invest a ridiculously small sum— 
two thousand, was it? Mr. Kellogg had 
shaken his head, put his hand on the 
man’s arm and said, with every indica- 
tion of sincerity: “Bob, I hate like the 
very devil to turn you down, but I’m 
simply strapped. Down to bedrock. 

aybe if you could wait till next 
month—” 

What under the sun could Mr. Kellogg 
be doing with his money? 

When Jane mentioned Mrs. Kellogg’s 
teturn, Mrs. Crane sniffed sardonically. 
“Oh, she’s going to grace us again, is she? 

t woman just aggravates me clear 
through, and I don’t care who knows it! 
knew her when she was nothing more 
hor less than hired help—and mighty 
poor help at that! Then Bayne Kellogg 
took up with her; and it was miles 
er than anyone ever looked to see 
go, I'll tell you that! Awful fine 
Spittin’ image of Bert. 


Kindest-hearted man you ever saw; folks 
could just walk all over him. 

“Bayne left her ten thousand a year, 
tied up so she couldn’t squander it. That 
was the only wise thing I ever knew 
Bayne to do in connection with her. And 
directly she got the money in her hands, 
she got ‘noovo rich,’ and Oakdale wasn’t 
good enough for her, and it would be a 
crime to bring up two such bright children 
among us ignorant Oakdale-ites, that 
didn’t speak French and prattle about silly 
things we didn’t understand. She’s a 
climber, Elise Kellogg is. And those chil- 


The scandalous bills came in to Mr. Kel- 
logg, and so Jane understood that. 

Jane assured herself that it was none 
of her business. Quite true. Even if Mr. 
Kellogg went shabby (which he some- 
times did, admitting it, and saying in ex- 
tenuation that it didn’t matter in Oak- 
dale), it was still none of’ her business. 
She knew it. And yet! She fell to won- 
dering angrily how three people could 
spend twenty thousand dollars or more 
in a year. It seemed to her an out- 
rageous, a ridiculous sum. 

Then after all, the Kelloggs arrived un- 


dren of hers—don’t talk to me about- expectedly. One afternoon a young man, 


‘em! Elise thinks they’re cultivated. 
They aint. They’re two nasty, spoiled lit- 
tle snobs! 

“They'll come into town with a big, 
shiny, latest-model, seven-passenger tour- 
ing-car, and maybe a limousine to boot— 
and poor Bert can’t even afford to drive 
a Ford! And clothes! Amongst ’em, they 
get away with ali Elise’s ten thousand 
and as much as Bert can make besides.” 


FTER all, Mr. Kellogg came back 

without them, In addition to his 
fare, his week’s vacation in Pittsburgh had 
cost him, as Jane learned eventually. most 
of his bank balance as well, for George 
needed clothes and fraternity dues, Anita 
a graduating outfit, and Elise herself in- 
numerable things. And they all got them. 


highly ornamental in his attire, and plainly 
well pleased with himself, entered the 
office. 


In that stratum of society in which Mr. © 


George Ashland Kellogg was imbedded, it 
was considered quite the proper thing to 
be “doggish” with good-looking working- 
girls when opportunity offered. It was 
immediately plain that he thought Jane 
very good-looking indeed. And he was, 
really, something of a connoisseur. 

The fact was that Oakdale air, Mrs. 
Crane’s food and a congenial job had done 
something for Jane. The angles in her 
face had filled out; her color had height- 
ened; she had lost a good many of her 
freckles. Just enough were left to be 
tantalizing. Her tawny hair, which had 
grown slowly, hung about her head in 
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thick masses. Her clear. eyes were filled 
with the light of well-being. She was a 
trim and (unaccountably) rakish-looking 
person. 

So George said, after whistling a cuckoo 
theme to indicate his pleased surprise, 
“Hello, kid!’”—casually, as any man of 
the world (in his opinion) might. 

Jane didn’t know him, and she didn’t 
fancy him at all. Ignoring his insolence, 
she asked shortly: “What do you want?” 

George laughed genially. Then he re- 
marked to the room at large: “‘ ‘When the 
frost is on the pumpkin—’ ” 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” 
inquired Jane patiently. But there was 
a little gleam in her eye. 

“Oh—ra-ather!” said George in his best 
society manner. “You might be a little 
polite to me. I’m ra-ather important.” 

Jane’s eyes narrowed. “If you have 
any business here—” she suggested. “If 
you haven’t, why, I’m busy, and there’s 
the door.” 

“Ouch!” retorted George, plainly con- 
vinced that the monosyllable was wit. 

Jane rose and opened the door. ‘Now, 
see here—you!” she said vigorously. “Get 
out! At once. And don’t come back.” 

George flushed. “Oh, come now, my 
dear,” he said patronizingly. “Probably 
you don’t know who I am?” 

His persistence in the face of utter dis- 
couragement was so admirable that Jane 
repressed a desire to laugh. 

“Kellogg’s my name—Kellogg. Get 
it?” 

Jane did, and wondered at her. lack of 
perspicacity. His lines, now that she had 
come to notice them, were rather a weak 
reproduction of Mr. Kellogg’s more ir- 
regular, more strong and more handsome 
features. 

“Oh!” she said faintly. 

“Nunkie’s out about, pursuing the 
elusive dollar, I fancy?” he said next. 

“Yes,” said Jane. 

“Back soon?” 

“T don’t know.” 

There was a short silence. 

“Tl stick around,” said George at 
length. 

Now that Jane knew him, she didn’t 
mind. She made no reply, but went on 
with her work. George sat down and 
watched her. Presently he asked: “Been 
here long?” 

“Some time,” said Jane. 

“Old money-grubber’s not so darned 
slow as I thought he was,” observed 
George cryptically. Then he pursued: 
“Some little burg, Oakdale. What?” 

And after a pause he _ repeated: 
“What?” 

“J didn’t say anything,” said Jane, 
looking up from her letter. 

“Now, looky here, my dear,” said 
George with an air of patience under 
great provocation, “what’s the use in be- 
ing so stand-offish? You’ve got nothing 
to gain by it—nothing at all.” 

Suddenly Jane boiled over. ‘Now, let 
me tell you something,” she said sharply. 
“Don’t you come around here ‘my dear- 
ing’ me, because I wont have it! Under- 
stand that! I know well enough that 
you’re nothing but a big, overgrown, crude 
college kid, and I don’t think you really 
mean any harm; but just the same, I 
wont have it. And furthermore, I’m 
busy. These letters have to go out on 
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the seven-ten train, and it will hurry m 
at best to get them done. If you way 
to stay here and wait, all right! By 
kindly don’t interrupt me with any mop 
conversation.” 

“Oh, very well,” said George with ¢. 
cessive dignity that broke down after q 
moment into: “I'll bet you don’t treg 
your other callers like this!” 

“Other callers? J don’t have any. If 
you mean your uncle’s—no, I don’t, | 
don’t have to.” 


FTER that episode she thought it 

improbable that she would have any 
further trouble with George, and on his 
frequent calls at the office she treated him 
fairly enough. Afterward she had to de. 
spise herself for her blindness, not see. 
ing how George looked at her, how he 
always happened in just when Mr. Kei. 
logg was out, and how he never seemed to 
have any real object in his calling. For 
on his seventh visit, the as yet uncon 
vinced George leaned ciumsily over her 
chair and kissed her! 

Pale and furious, she got to her feet, 
She drew the back of her hand across her 
cheek and looked at it curiously, as if 
she expected to see it smudged. 

George giggled. And then Jane saw 
red. She drew back her muscular little 
arm, swung it forward viciously, and 
struck George with the flat of her handa 
blow that actually staggered him. 

“You outrageous young whelp!” she 
said savagely. “I warn you—” 

And.then she broke off. Mr. Kellogg 
stood in the doorway. And as she looked 
at him, her own anger dwindled into in- 
significance. She had never seen Mr. 
Kellogg angry. It at once frightened and 
thrilled her. 

He seized George and shook him—back 
and forth, sideways, up and down—until 
his jaws loosely clattered together. 
George’s feeble resistance was about as 
effective as that of a rat in the teeth of 
a terrier. 

“You — you — contemptible—young— 
puppy!” panted Mr. Kellogg between 
jerks. “If you—ever—darken the door— 
of this office—again—or say one—word 
—to Miss Garrett—I’ll—half kill you!” 

With a last convulsive effort he pitched 
George out of the door. For a little he 
stood there watching his nephew pick him- 
self up and limp off homeward. Then he 
came back to Jane. 

“Thank Heaven,” he said, “there was 
no one passing!” Then he mopped his 
brow with his handkerchief. “Has that 
worthless booby been annoying you be 
fore?” 

“Only once,” said Jane. 

“T can’t tell you how 
humiliated—I am.” 


sorry—how 


“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Jane. “George 
isn’t—” 
“Tt does! He is! And I’ve had just 


about enough of George’s ‘cuteness’ to last 
me the rest of my natural life. This 's 
the end. I’m going to cut off his allow 
ance.” e 

“Oh, no! Not on my account—please: 

He frowned. “Yes! He’s an impl 
dent, worthless young cub. He ought 
to be working. He’s extravagant; hes— 
oh, I’ve had no end of trouble with him 
before. Now it’s going to stop!” 

The next evening Mrs. Crane asked 
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Jane curiously if she’d ‘done anything to 


George. 

Jane lifted her eyebrows. “Yes. I 
slapped him.” 

“Hard?” demanded Mrs. Crane 


anxiously. 

Jane nodded. 

“That’s a blessing!” she said fervently. 
“All the same—I suppose you had to 
do it?” 

Jane nodded again. 

“I saw his mother to-day,” pursued 
Mrs. Crane, “and she was in a per- 
fectly terrible state. They’ve had an 
awful row, she and Bert. It’s the first 
one on record between them. Bert’s al- 
ways let her have her way before. And 
she says you've been telling tales on poor 
George, and Bert has stopped his allow- 
ance as a result, and that she’ll make this 
town too hot to hold you.” 

“Oh!” said Jane. “Anything else?” 

“Well,” remarked Mrs. Crane, staring 
shrewdly at her, “sue did mention it was 
her idea you were a wicked, designing lit- 
tle hussy, but that you’d never be able 
to get away with it.” 

“Oh!” cried Jane, outraged. “I—I 
never dreamed of such a thing! I—” 

“Of course not, my dear!” said Mrs. 
Crane. “And I wouldn’t have told you, 
only I thought forewarned was forearmed, 
and you'd better know.” 


[® next morning a small boy brovght 
Jane a note from Mrs. Kellogg that 
seemed to her the purest high-minded in- 
solence. It said: 


My dear Miss Garrett: 

Will you be good enough to call at 
my residence this evening at eight 
o’clock. 

(Mrs.) Extse ASHLAND KELLOGG. 


Not even a question-mark to that curt 
sentence! She asked the boy to wait a 
moment, and she wrote in reply: 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

I can’t believe that we have enough 
interests in common to justify me in 
calling upon you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JANE GARRETT. 


The mere fact that Mrs. Kellogg ap- 
pealed to her, instead of Mr. Kellogg, was 
evidence that she had failed with him, 
or feared she might fail. It seemed prob- 
able that Mrs. Kellogg, in spite of her 
high estate and her firm determination to 
see Jane “fired,” might be defied with 
impunity; and to retire under galling 
coercion—that stuck in Jane’s gorge. 

On the other hand, could she stay to 
be the bone of a family contention? It 
all hinged, really, upon Mr. Kellogg. If 
he hadn’t been such a good, fine, sincere 
man, so that poor Jane must almost care 
for him whether she would or no, she 
might have fought with an easier con- 
science. But there would be continual 
bickering and hostility, and every day that 
he looked at her Mr. Kellogg would per- 
force think: “If it weren’t for this girl, 
I might be living in peace again.” And in 
the end he would grow to hating her, and 
to hating his brother’s wife and children 
as well. 

As to Mrs. Kellogg’s insinuation that 
she was a hussy with designs upon Bert 
—Jane grinned bitterly. Mr. Kellogg had 





never so much as glanced sidewise at her! 
And she—she was temperamentally unfit 
for designs. She wasn’t that kind of 
girl. She couldn’t designingly have lifted 
her little finger to attract any man on 
earth to her. And Mr. Kellogg—espe- 
cially Mr. Kellogg! Never! 

Spiteful, jealous, grasping Mrs. Kel- 
logg! 

Well, Mr. Kellogg could get another 
assistant easily enough, no doubt, and for 
herself there were jobs in the city. Mr. 
Kellogg was in the country this morning 
on business. When he returned— 


[* was at this point in her reflections 
that Mrs. Kellogg came grandly, over- 
poweringly into the office. Jane, though 
she fought against it, was overwhelmed in 
spite of herself. It angered her that mere 
clothes and jewelry and “‘put-on” manners 
could subdue her as they did. 

Mrs. Kellogg had acquired quite the 
Continental manner in dealing with in- 
subordinate inferiors. She gave Jane to 
understand thoroughly that her “game” 
was up; that except for her outrageous 
“leading on” of ever-virtuous George she 
might have succeeded in her nefarious de- 
signs; that common, grasping persons 
such as she always stupidly overreached 
themselves in the end; that Mr. Kellogg, 
now enlightened by a keener intelligence, 
saw through her, quite; that— 

Poor Jane, never wanting so much be- 
fore to let go and say things that were 
cutting, mean and unrestrained, but de- 
termined not to lose her temper, sat 
through the ice-cold deluge to this point. 
But enough was enough at last, and she 
felt her control escaping her. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Keep still, can’t you! 
Go away and let me alone! I’ve decided 
to leave. Now are you going to keep 
it up till I change my mind, and stay 
here, and fight you?” 

Mrs. Kellogg stopped short upon the 
very shaping of a syllable, and with an 
unwonted wisdom that revealed her 
realization of the weakness of her cause, 
went out without another word. 

So, when Mr. Kellogg returned after 
lunch, Jane told him that she was going 
back to the city. 

Something like dismay crossed his fea- 
tures as he sat worrying at his always 
mussed hair. He regarded her ruefully. 

“You're not going to let that infernal 
young puppy drive you away, are you?” 

“Oh, no,” said Jane glibly. “Only, I’m 
a city girl, anyway, you know. I’ve 
always lived there, and I expect I’d get 
along better there in the end. I really 
came out here mostly just to get real 
well again.” 

“T thought you liked it here?” 

“Oh, I do! I do. But—” 

“Tf the salary isn’t right, you know,” 
he said, suddenly fixing his eyes piercingly | 
upon her, “why, I—” 

“Oh—it’s not that!” said Jane. 

For a moment he was silent. Jane, 
fascinated, saw the red growing in his 
face. Then after a bit he said very, very 
calmly: 

“Elise has been here to see you, hasn’t 
she?” 

Jane said nothing. 

And then, after another long pause, he 
said explosively: 

“Damn!” 
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Presently he broke into rapid speech 
tumbling out inconsecutive things as jf 
they were crowding upon him too fast for 
orderly utterance. 

“I told her if she came here to bother 
you, I was through with her. I meant 
it. Im thirty-seven! I tell you, it’s 
too much. For fifteen years I’ve let her 
bully me, and I’ve paid for her senseless 
extravagances, and for bringing up that 
worthless young cub George. Upon my 
word, 1 think I was crazy, to do it. And 
Anita’s not much better. Twenty thoy. 
sand a year! Just think of it! Only 
it seemed easier to give it than to refuse 
I’m too darned easy-going—that’s the 
trouble with me! And she’s in debt, right 
now! Why, I can remember when she 
hadn’t twenty dollars a year to spend! 

“And now she brings her good-for-noth- 
ing brat”—he spat out the word with the 
most intense disgust—‘‘down here to 
bother me, just when everything was go- 
ing on so weil. And she wont even be de- 
cent when I ask her to. She sides with 
him—and says the most outrageous things 
about you—about you! 

“Why,” he said, choking on his rising 
anger, “she even accused you of trying 
to marry me and steal me away trom 
them! It’s—it’s wicked—and absura:” 

“Yes—isn’t it?” said Jane, and to her 
own intense surprise burst into tears. 

He rose and came over to her. 

“She’s a bad woman,” he said, “TI told 
her so. I told her it was absurd. [ 
told her a young and beautiful girl like 
you, with all the world before her, would 
never think of looking at me—me, shabby, 
gray, ten years too old, overworked, 
dull—” 

“You're not!” said Jane sobbing out 
right. “You're not! Stop talking that 
way about yourself! I—wont—have— 
i ? 


That did stop him. He stared at her 
@ moment, open-mouthed, unbelieving. 

“Look here,” he said in a changed 
voice, “do you mean—you don’t mean— 
what do you mean?” 

“N-nothing,” said Jane. 

“You do!” he said, advancing upon her. 
“You do! You mean that you would 
think of—of liking me!” 

And suddenly it was as if Mrs. Kellogg 
and every other evil person had never 
existed. 

“It’s worse than that,” said Jane shame- 
lessly. 

“No!” he cried. 

“Yes,” said Jane, and could say no 
more. Which was Mr. Kellogg’s fault. 

“Only, don’t you see,” she told him 
presently, “I’ve done exactly what your 
sister-in-law said I was trying to do?” 

He laughed. “If it hadn’t been for 
her, I’d never have dared ask you! Tf 
was so sure I wasn’t—eligible: If only 
you wont mind what she says?” 

“Oh, I wont mind now,” said Jane. 

“She can take herself, and her French 
poodle, and her two children, and her 
maid, and her car and her ten thousand 
a year, and go back to the East! 

“And that ten thousand,” he added, “as 
far as I’m concerned, she can Jive on it 

“And we—” 

“We—oh, my dear!” said Jane. 

Four little words that for sheer econ 
omy never could have been surpasse 
They meant anything—everything! 
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“Some of our men?” she asked incred- 


“He’s promising about twice what we” 
—his use of the pronoun did not escape 
her—“are paying. We've got to get busy 
and counteract him. I’ve got an idea—” 

Edward Ennis appeared at the door of 
his. office. 

“T want to talk to you,” he said to 


Travis. 


RAVIS looked at the older man with 

surprise, but complied. The door to 
the inner office slammed behind the two 
men, and Elizabeth inserted a fresh sheet 
in her typewriter and typed steadfastly: 


In reply to yours of May 4th, we 
beg to state— 


Nevertheless her mind was not on her 
work, “The fat,” she thought dismally, 
“is in the fire now.” 

A quarter of an hour later the door 
behind her opened, and an instant later 
Travis passed Elizabeth’s desk, his eyes 
straight ahead and his chin up. His face, 
besides being very convex, was very white. 
Crowell and the others cast furtive glances 
at his back as he passed. 

A moment later Edward Ennis came to 
the door of his office. His face was mot- 
tled with the red of his temper. 

“Haywood,” he said sharply. 

A young man descended nimbly from a 
tall stool and sped toward him. 

“Yes sir,” he said breathlessly. 

“Clear that desk out,” he said, pointing 
tothe one Travis had used. 

“Y-yes sir,” stammered Haywood; he 
lad given three hostages to fortune and 
two of them were twins. “Where—where 
stall I put the things?” 

‘I don’t give a damn,” said Ennis, and 
then the door slammed. 

It was seldom that Elizabeth heard her 
father use profanity. 

“To-morrow,” she thought, “he will 
lave a fit of indigestion. And then he’ll 
begin to wonder if he has been quite fair 
to Jim Travis’ boy, and he’ll have an at- 
tack of conscience too.” 

The whimsicality was not a true index 
of her mood, however. Again, as on the 
day of Travis’ arrival, she worked with 
am eye on her wrist-watch. She had a 
feeling that he would go to his lodgings, 
pack up and take the eleven-nine. A 
young man with a convex face could not 

expected to do anything else. She 
caught herself listening for the whistle of 
the train. 

Another sound intervened, however. 
This tame from an automobile-horn, a 
single blast which sounded absurdly like 

 Off-stage business that announces the 
pace of a car and prepares the audience 
or appearance, a moment later, of 
meé Or more people in motor-togs. In 

fase there was only one, a short, 

‘avily built man of sixty, grizzled and 

4 Square-hewn face the color and tex- 

of leather. 
Peer: th recognized him at once, from 
ures she had seen of him. 

favis here?” he demanded with a 
‘gestion of dynamic force. 


















“He’s just gone out, Mr. Weston,” said 
Elizabeth. 

The quick scrutiny his gray eyes gave 
her testified his appreciation of her quick- 
ness. But all he said was: “Mr. Ennis 
in?” She nodded, and he added: “I'd 
like to talk to him.” 

Elizabeth rose and crossed to the in- 
ner office. She surprised her father at the 
window, looking out. As he turned, she 
caught and assayed his expression. 

“His conscience is troubling him al- 
ready,” she thought. 


NNIS acknowledged Weston’s greet- 

ing, and Elizabeth returned to her 
desk and the morning correspondence. 
Her ears, however, were instinctively alert 
to the vague rumble of conversation com- 
ing from beyond the partition. That a 
man of Weston’s caliber, whose every 
minute had been reckoned in terms of 
dollar value, should drop in here, was 
enough to stir even the most stagnant 
curidsity. Elizabeth’s was hardly that. 

Tht voices suddenly rose; she could al- 
most catch what they said. And then 
there was a creak behind her, and Eliza- 
beth knew that the door had sprung slight- 
ly, as it often did. 

“Quit?” came Weston’s booming voice. 
“Well, I'll be damned!” Then abruptly: 
“Look here, Ennis; I practically made 
you a gift of one of my most likely young 
men—yes, I did. 

“T picked him out of the file right at 
the start and nursed him along. As a re- 
sult he stands head and shoulders above 
any young man his age. I offered to bet- 
ter any salary you might offer, though I 
was pretty sure it wasn’t a matter of 
money—” : 

“T offered him an opportunity,” Ennis 
broke in, “that many men—” 

“Opportunity!” ejaculated Weston. 
“Man alive, he had every opportunity in 
the world where he was. He came here 
because you were an old friend of his 
father’s, and he suspected that the money 
that put him through Tech’ came from 
you—”’ 

“His mother promised never to tell 
him.” 

“She didn’t, I’ll gamble,” retorted Wes- 
ton. “But Travis can see beyond the end 
of his nose. Anyway, I\let him come. It 
was a gift—and I’m not used to having 
my gifts thrown back at me. What hap- 
pened?” 

“Ask him,” Ennis snapped. 

(“I ought to close the door,” thought 
Elizabeth. But instead she sat where 
she was, straining her ears for Weston’s 
reply. ) 

“He wouldn’t tell me in a thousand 
years. That’s why I’m asking you, man 
to man. Either he has fallen down, or 
you’ve done him an injustice—” 

The suggestion stung Edward Ennis. 
“T brought him here to help me with my 
work. Instead he roamed around the 
factory, thinking up new ways to run it.” 

“T’ve paid a man a hundred dollars a 
day to do that,” commented Weston. 
“Weren’t the suggestions good?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ennis shortly. “I 





only heard one of them, and that was a lot 
of Tommy-rot about this plant being an 
autocracy and that it ought to be turned 
into a republic. 

“And he went out and played golf yes- 
terday afternoon to think it over,’ Edward 
Ennis concluded, his voice savage with 
scorn. 

“A republic,” repeated Weston as if he 
were thinking aloud. “Sort of a congress 
with you as president, I suppose.” 

“Something” — sarcastically — “like 
that, I believe.” 

“H’m!” commented Weston. “Revolu- . 
tionary, of course—but we are on the 
verge of a revolution, as far as labor-con- 
ditions are concerned. All corporations 
are tending toward democratization— 
can’t help themselves.” 

He paused a moment and then added: 
“I wonder if the boy hasn’t struck some- 
thing big. Let the employees have a 
voice in the management of the business.” 

“It’s none of their business.” 

“If you can get away with that stuff, 
you're the luckiest employer I know of 
to-day,”’ commented Weston. “Had any 
trouble with your men yet?” 

“No, and I don’t expect to have. Travis 
came in to me this morning with a lot 
of poppycock about a munitions-plant 
trying to steal my men—”’ 

““Poppycock!” exploded Weston. “Great 
Scott, man, is that the first time that has 
happened?” 

“Ves, and—” 

“Well, it wont be the last. Other em- 
ployers will be after your men hammer 
and tongs, with promises of bigger wages 
and bonuses—” 

“If they want to leave a plant where 
they have been decently treated, they 
can go.” 

Weston whistled expressively. “I wish 
you luck,” he said. And then his tone 
changed. “Look here, Ennis,” he went 
on, “I’d welcome Travis back with arms 
wide open. I want to hear more of this 
scheme of his. But he wants to help you, 
—I know that,—and you need ‘him—” 

“I’m not paying any man to play golf 
afternoons,” Ennis intervened. 

‘How much were you paying him, any- 
way,” demanded Weston abruptly. 

“Tt’s none of your infernal business,” 
said Ennis, losing all control of his tem- 
per, “but I was paying him twenty-five 
dollars a week—” 

“Great Scott—and I was paying him 
four thousand a year!” 

This was followed by silence for a mo- 
ment. Then: “I’m downright fond of 
the boy,” said Weston almost apologeti- 
cally. He paused as if expectant, but 
Ennis did not speak. 

“Good-by,” he concluded abruptly. 

“Good-by,” returned Elizabeth’s father. 


f hecet was not the end of the day’s 
ordeal as far as Edward Ennis was 
concerned. After lunch the factory super- 
intendent came to the office. The news 
he brought was already factory gossip. 
Eight men had said they were going to 


quit. : 
Elizabeth dressed for dinner that night 
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with unusual care. This in spite of the 
fact, as she assured herself, that Travis 
must have left. At dinner her father ate 
in unbroken silence. Then he took his 
hat and disappeared without a word. 

The living-room, to which Elizabeth 
withdrew, seemed to have lost the qual- 
ities that insure restfulness. She could 
scarcely sit still. Eight o’clock came. 
“He isn’t coming,” she thought—just as 
if she hadn’t decided hours ago that he 
had left Ennis Falls. 

She surrendered herself to a considera- 
tion of the situation. Travis was right, 
of course. Nevertheless she could get 
her father’s viewpoint, and she felt that 
had Travis been bigger himself, he would 
have gotten it too. He was young; he 
was successful; and he might have been 
more generous. He— 

Elizabeth sat up suddenly, her head 
cocked a little and her ears alert. Travis 
always came along the drive with quick, 
eager strides; and reaching the steps, 
mounted them three at a time. Whoever 
was approaching had reached the steps. 
She rose, the swift color tinting her 


cheeks. It—it was Travis. She went to 
let him in. 
“Elizabeth!” 


It was the first time he had ever called 
her by her first name, but she hardly no- 
ticed it. She gazed at him, her lips parted, 
her eyes questioning. He was dusty; his 
close-clipped hair was rumpled; and there 
was an unmistakable smudge across his 
forehead. 

“T made an everlasting idiot of myself 
this morning,” he said without preface. 
“I’ve walked twenty miles since, trying to 
figure out what I ought to do. Now I’ve 
come to you—” 

He stopped short and glanced at her 


expectantly. In his eyes there was that 
which thrilled her. Yet all she could find 
to say was: 


“Come into the living-room and sit 
down.” 

Travis followed her, but in spite of the 
twenty miles seemed to have lost none of 
his zest for pedestrianism. He paced the 
room. “I came here to help, and I’ve 
made a confounded mess of it. I’—he 
glanced at her almost pleadingly—‘in- 
tended to be as diplomatic as—as the old 
boy himself. It was going off to play 
golf that started it, I suppose.” 

He paused and considered that gloom- 
ily. “When an idea gets to racing through 
my head, I always feel an impulse to get 
away from the office, to make a pretense 
of doing something else. It gives me 
fresh perspective—” 

He paused and confronted her, as if 
hoping for a sign that she understood. She 
nodded. 

“T wish,” he said, “you’d tell me how 
I can straighten it out.” 


Elizabeth was taken by surprise. 
“You—you really want to stay?” she 
asked. 

Travis’ eyes widened. “Why, of 
course!” 


“But,” she temporized, “you can go 
back to Mr. Weston.” She knew that she 
was about to test him, and she colored at 
the thought but pressed on nevertheless: 
“He was at the office this morning, and I 
heard some of the things he said to Fa- 
ther. He said he’d welcome you back 
with open arms.” 
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Travis’ face lighted with the affectig 
Weston’s name always evoked. “| 
would, I suppose. He’s always been py 
tial to me.” 

“I judged as much, from what he said," 
Elizabeth broke in dryly. 

Travis blushed like a schoolgirl. “Hg 
spoiled me, I guess. He patted me m 
the head every time I went to him with 
an idea. I got the habit of springing 
them without much preface—” 

“T understand. And I think Father 
understands—at least better.” She heg- 
tated. “If you really want to stay—” 

“I do, awfully. I have a hunch that] 
owe your father a lot. And there's » 
getting around the fact that I have fallen 
down awfully.” 

“Why, you hadn’t really begun yet!” 
protested Elizabeth. 

“It’s just as bad to trip yourself a 
the start. And I knew right at the be 
ginning that part of my job was to put 
my ideas up to your father in such a way 
that he wouldn’t set himself against them, 
But I forgot—” 

Elizabeth seized the opening. Sh 
sprang up, her eyes eager. 

“Tf you really want to win him over” 
she said breathlessly, “just go to him and 
talk to him as you have to me, and hell 
take your side like lightning.” 

+ gee knit his brows as if considering 
this. 

“Father,” she pressed on, “is—well, a 
contrary as most men. But deep downin 
his heart he’s just a sentimentalist. Hell 
blow his nose and pat you on the back 
and say something about Jim Travis 
boy—” 

Travis’ eyes stopped her. 
radiant. 

“IT knew,” he declared joyously, “tht 
you would find a way. At first when! 
began to walk I was just plain mad, but 
after a time I began to simmer down, a 
I thought of you, and—” 

In his eyes there was something thi 
made it difficult for Elizabeth to kep 
hers from dropping. 

“I came to a sign that said ENNB 
FAaLts — TEN Mites; but when I readit, 
I thought, ExizaserHo—TeNn Muses, al 
I turned and hiked just as fast a! 
could.” 


pAARETES eyes did fall then, vey 
rapidly. And it suddenly occurred 
Travis that in his eagerness he had cot 
ered in a single bound another distant 
(much more than ten miles, he had rece 
oned it) which he had decided should & 
made slowly and surely. But there 8 
no turning back now. : 
“Elizabeth,” he said, and in his voie 
there lilted the note of notes, “I wor 
der if—if I—if you will let me tell yor 
father that—I—lI really don’t want you 
Elizabeth tried to lift her eyes. 
got them up little by little until they hal 
reached his chin. And then—a supremt 
effort, this—her eyes met his for the brief- 
est of instants—and then fell & 
to her toes once more. 2 
“Tf,” she murmured, “if—that the 
way you really feel about it—” 
One of the most wonderful things 400% 
physiology is the way a young man’s @ 
always prove a perfect fit for the ™@ 
girl—ready to wear, as it were. 
The clock struck nine (this was Soar 
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success in life. 


_” T isn’t your age, it’s what you know, that governs your 
| New ideas, new blood, active brain power, 
©*™ ¥ tained minds, are the order of the day. 


In the largest and most progressive business institutions, 


w if they have a more definite knowledge of more business 


” , 
ye men of all ages are seeking to learn. They know they can 
self at 
m4 subjects—if they understand other departments of business 
away § besides their own. 
; them. 


Thousands of men are realizing 
Ske § jheir need for further training in 
business. 


over,” 
man ® That is why 75,000 far-seeing, 
id bell @ clear-thinking business men have 
.... § enrolled for the Modern Business 
ideritg B Course and Service and are 
vel, “soing back to school again.” 
jownit # These menrepresentexecutives 
. pe dall types. Here are some of 
Travie te classifications: 
13,534 Presidents have enrolled 
y were 2826 Vice-Presidents have enrolled 
5,372 Secretaries have enrolled 
“that 2,652 Treasurers have enrolled 
when | 11,260 Managers have enrolled 
ad, but 2,626 Sales Managers have enrolled 
vn, and 2,876 Accountants have enrolled 


dat @ Mdthousands of others in all kinds 
keep of positions—in all sorts of work. 
In fact, ambitious men of all ages, 

of every kind of depart- 
ment, executives of all ages, have 












profited by the information and 
knowledge they have gained from 
the Course. 


Companies enrolled 


In the Standard Oil Company 291 men 
are enrolled; in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
450; National Cash Register, 194; Goodrich 
Tire & Rubber Co., 173; Ford Motor Co., 
183; General Electric Co., 300—and in 
scores of other industries the interest in the 
Modern Business Course and Service is 
gust as evident. 


What the Course Is—what 
it will do for you 


The Modern Business Course and Service 
gives to ambitious men the training in the 
fundamentals of business they most need to 
insure advancement in business. It consists 
of the best thought and experience of 
thousands of America’s most successful men, 
presented in a practical, interesting, easy- 
to-follow form. 


You secure a thoro, masterful under- 
standing of the fundamentals that underlie 
all business. Once mastered, the knowledge 
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You can be still more successful— 


Men of all ages 
nt are “going to school again” 


and experience you obtain can be success- 
fully applied to any business, any problem. 


If your business problem is one of pro- 
duction, marketing, finance, accounting— 
or any supplementary fundamental, you will 
find much to interest, inspire and help you 
in this Modern Business Course. 


If you-.are the head of a bank, firm, cor- 

ration, or an institution where efficient 

ain workers are always needed, consider 
what the Course can do for you or the men 
under you. 


If you are a junior official, with your eye 
on the executive’s desk ahead, your greatest 
need is wider and more thoro knowledge of 
business. You need this knowledge (experi- 
ence) now more than ever, because the need 
for executive trained men was never so great. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority pf the 
highest standing is represented in the Advi- 
sory Council of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of New 
York; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis- 
tician and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce. 


Get further facts—write 
for FREE book 
Our 112-page book, “Forging Ahead In 


Business,” is inspiring and interesting read- 
ing. . Send for your free copy. 

It offers to presidents of large corporations 
a new thought in the selection and training of 
men for positions requiring unusual experi- 
ence and real ability. _ 

It offers to individuals an opportunity to 
prepare now for future growth because of 
their greater knowledge of the fundamentals 
of all business. 

This book demonstrates why the men who 
are “going back to school” today are the 
real executives of tomorrow. 

Simply fill in and mail coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
343 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS”—Free 
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O-DAY the entire COLT ORGANIZATION, with its immense work | 


shops, its loyal men and women — everything COLT— has been placed at 


the disposal of our Government in order that THEY WHO FIGHT shall | 


be well armed — the sooner to bring about that complete victory toward which 
every patriotic American is bending every effort. 


The time has come when it is inconsistent for us to serve any one but UNCLE 


SAM. HIS business— every true American's business — is to WIN THE WAR. 


We believe that you will back the position we take at this time when the 
lives of our Boys and the Country's Honor are at stake. 


Therefore, we ask that you wait patiently for YOUR COLT until we have 
furnished the American soldiers with the Arms that are crushing the Hun. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 













This is a photograph of 
Mr. H. F. Wenrich of Leb- 
anon, Penn. One of his arms is 
amputated three inches below the 
shoulder. Can you tell which it is by 
looking at the picture? Mr. Wenric 
wears a 


Carnes Artificial Arm 

With it he is able to continue his work as a traveling sales- 
man. He can carry a grip, dress and wait on himself. By 
glancing at him you could not tell but what both arms were 
natural. The Carnes Arm is totally different from any other 
artificial arm in that it does away with all unsightly hooks, 
tools and appliances, and yet does all and more than they will 
do. It is natural in appearance, inconspicuous, graceful, 
useful, strong. and is the only substitute for the natura) arm. 

Wearers of this arm are machinists, farmers, clerks, sales- 
men, carpenters, etc. They can run an automobile, write, 
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Your mirror reflects beauty’s story. Be 
surprised with the unsurpassing loveli- 
ness Carmen Powder gives—and it does 
not show powder. 
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use telephone, ride bicycle, use knife and fork, sweep, run 
COMPLEXION sewing machine, sew, etc., and take care of themselves in 
POWDER every way. It putsand keeps men on the payroll. 





Catal Free If you are armless or have a friend 
og or loved one who is, we will cheer- 


fully send you our catalog, which fully explains just what 
this remarkable arm is, and what it has done for the armless. 


Carnes Artificial Limb Company 
209 Carnes Building., 904 East 12th Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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time after), and then (sometime afie 
that) the front door opened. Elizahe) 
freed herself from—from nobody’s big 
ness. “It’s Father,” she whispered 

An instant later Edward Ennis ene) 
Though his face set automatically, ag} 
saw Travis, Elizabeth caught and 
the expression of his eyes. They weteth 
eyes of a tired, harassed man who, fp 
proud to ask for assistance, hopes with 
almost pathetic eagerness that it may be 
offered him. 

Travis had arisen, wholly and happily 
ignorant of the fact that his hair was eye 
more rumpled than when he had arrive) 

“I acted like an everlasting idiot this 
morning,” he said, meeting the igs 
squarely, “and I’ve come to say I’m som? 

Elizabeth saw her father’s face relay 
and with a flash of ‘intuition she shi 
out of the room. She went out onto the 
porch and sat on the railing for a time 
Then a sudden recollection brought her tp 
her feet and sent her swiftly back to'th 
living-room. Her father had his handker 
chief out; he was blowing his nose vigor 
ously, while he patted Jim Travis’ boy a 
the back. She paused on the threshold 
unnoticed by either. 

As Edward Ennis beamed afresh, Eli 
beth came into the room. 

“I just remembered,” she said, speak 
ing to her father, “that he can’t have had 
a thing to eat since morning.” 

“I feel as if I never needed to e@ 
again,” Travis assured them. 

Edward Ennis, however, gave him 4 
final pat that resolved itself into a push 
“Run along and eat,” he directed. “Its 
only when men are young and foolish o 
in love that they think they can trea 
their stomachs that way.” 

Travis glanced quickly at Elizabeth 


| “Wait until later,” she replied. 


This, of course, was not spoken. It was 
an exchange of messages in the oldest d 
codes and the one in which the users have 
the most faith. Nevertheless, as they 
passed from the room, Edward Ens 
gazed after them, his shrewd eyes spect 


| lative. 


“Hm!” he mused. “I suppose thy 
think I can’t see beyond the end of 
nose.” His eyes were thoughtful fort 
minute, and then his face lighted up. & 
was thinking of “Jim Travis’ boy!” 5 
took out his handkerchief and blew is 
nose vigorously once more. 

In spite of the fact that he never nest 
ed to eat again, Travis did a very § 
job when, having been sternly convoy 
to the kitchen, Elizabeth (the silly-Bil 
insisted upon this) fed him. She hi 
protested that Mabel might come in. Aa# 
Mabel did. 

Elizabeth sprang up swiftly and ros 
and guiltily, but Travis simply smiled 
resorted to barefaced flattery. 

“These doughnuts are just about i 
best I ever tasted, Mabel,” he annount 

Mabel glanced at them. “Where | 
you get them?” she demanded of Bia 
beth. 

“In—the blue crock.” 

“That,” said Mabel sternly, “is whett 
I keep the old ones to feed the hes 
They’re stale.” ; 

Travis picked up one and examined! 
critically. 

“Gosh,” he thought, “why, 0 thes 
are!” 
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dest d T IS the boys in the many branches of the 
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Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen ranks first among 
a the appropriate presents for them. They need one 
| for a constantly. Its ever-readiness and unfailing service 
wp. He under all conditions have made it possible for the 
a written word to replace the spoken word, in keeping 
the home intimately in touch with its dear ones on 
<7 land and sea, the world over. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


TWO YEARS 


«High School Graduate 
eves Electrical Engineer oa 
endl Elec. Li ht & Power Supt. 
Hydroelectric Engineer 
...Lelephone Engineer 
i 


‘ ho: 
Tei Engineer 
“Wireless Operator 


COURSE IN 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED (12) eco 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE This Course, 


which has been 
ene by some of America’s leading pro- 

essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is ——- 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident school and meets all 
vequirements of a High School training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. 
Prokely you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two years. You 


will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 

you will gain will well repay the time spent 
in study. 

So that you may see for 

yourself how thorough 

and complete our train- 

. ing is. We invite you to 

take ten lessons in the High School Course— 

or any Course of specialized training in the 

Coupon below —before_ deciding whether 

you wish to continue. If you are not then 

Satisfied you are not out one cent. We abso- 

lutely guarantee satisfaction. On that basis 


you owe it to yourself to make this test. 
eck and mail the coupon NOW for full 
Particulars and Free Bulletin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF cE 











Yes, they thought. Nature ought to have 
been ashamed of herself. 

The face of the gray man who sat there 
drooped a little now, for the work had 
been going on for more than an hour. 
For ten minutes it had been without 
anesthesia. The patient knew that, al- 
though the operator did not, so silent 
and motionless had the patient remained. 

Towne’s own face was now aging—be- 
coming grayer and more haggard. ‘“We’ve 
got to go through, now!” he said in a 
whisper to the assistant; and then to the 
patient himself: “I'll have to hurt you a 
little now, old man.” Pol Doubleday 
nodded. As though he had not hurt him 
until now! 

“You're splendid!” said Bentley Towne 
to him now, impulsively, and placed a 
kind hand on his shoulder. 

Alix, happily looking high, toward her 
husband’s face, did not see his hands 
catch at the edge of the table an instant 
later, did not see the stiffening of his 
body as the instrument broke through 
and began its work upon the live tissues 
of the human body at some of its most 
sensitive surfaces. 

But Pol Doubleday knew his wife was 
yonder. Hands over ears, she could not 
hear the twisting, grinding, sidewise 
wrenching at the offending honeycomb 
veils of the living bones; but Pol Double- 
day could hear and feel it now. So, with 
what pain none but he might tell, the 
work went on, until Bentley Towne knew 
at last it was almost done. 

“TI can’t lose!” whispered old Pol 
Doubleday. 

“What did he say?” demanded Alix of 
the nurse. 

“He said he couldn’t lose,” said the 
nurse, and tapped her forehead. 
“Cocaine!” 

But Alix wondered. Her husband 
“could not lose.” What did that mean? 
A sudden horror born of her swift tense- 
ness of soul seized her. Ah, yes, he was 
her husband; he could conceal no thought 
from her. And— 


6 Bape remained, as Towne’s profes- 
sional conscience now told him in 
spite of all, just one focus of infection 
which must come out, a little point far 
back, high up, just at the rear base of 
the cribriform bone—which lies just be- 
low the brain. 

“Old man,” said he gently and kindly, 


Dept. uiaaa Chime Illinois “it’s double. I’ve got to go back on the 
eee other side too. Keep your head down 
— now—level, flat, motionless. Steady, 

Explain how I can quali now.” 
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trifle weakly. 


“Kill or cure,” said Pol Doubleday a 
“T can’t lose.” 
So again, little by little, the surgeon did 


his steadfast, cruel work. 


“Just a bit of bone projecting here 


still,’ murmured Bentley Towne to his 
assistant. 
No, I haven’t a good forceps left. 
me see that chisel.” 


“T’ve got to get that last bit. 
Let 


Alix Doubleday heard distinctly the 


gentle tap-tap-tap of the assistant’s light 
hammer at the base of the thin, keen 
chisel, which was doing its work far with- 





in, almost out of sight of the ultimate 
mirrored reflection. 

‘And then she saw, distinctly, the gray 
head of her husband flinch back just ap 
instant, and droop forward just a fraction, 

Who shall know of this, or speak of it 
with confidence? The operator felt g 
thin, strong hand slip off the edge of the 
table, where he had not known it had 
been clutched. He felt the body before 
him relax and sink gently down. Then 
he paused. 

“Oh, my God!” cried some voice. 

The door of the room burst open, 
White-coated men came in. 

“What is it? What is it?” 
some one suddenly. 


demanded 


ENTLEY TOWNE was standing there 

in the center of the room, under the 
great light, the operating-mirror still on his 
forehead, the instrument with which he 
had been working still in his hand. The 
assistant at his elbow was as frozen as 
himself. 

But Alix Doubleday was at the sur 
geon’s arm, pushing him away—him, the 
younger man. She had her husband's 
bloody head in her arms. “Oh, Pol,” she 
cried. “Pol, Pol! No, no—oh, no, no! 
I saw it—I know. You must not, you 
shall not. I—I wasn’t worth it. But I'm 
going to be. Pol, I love you—you, you 
You’re my husband. And, why—why, 
Pol, I’m your wife!” 

And then word passed swiftly all along 
the halls that a patient had died in 
Towne’s room, under an operation. But 
that—was not the truth. A great cure 
had been effected instead—a miracle, the 
one miracle which left Pol Doubleday 
winner indeed. 

“What do I know?” replied Bentley 
Towne after a while, dully pushing away 
the hands reached out to him. ‘How can 
I know? I was in the posterior ethmoid, 
working just under the cribriform—it was 
an old and stubborn case, den’t you see— 
double, and worse than I thought at first. 
He insisted I should make a clean sweep 
of it. I was proud of him and myséll 
too, for a case like that you wouldat 
find once in a hundred years—it was per 
fect, that’s all. And then all at oncel 
felt him let down, and she called it off! 
He climbed down off the table, I tell you 
Still, at that, I think I got that last focus 
even then! He jerked his head back. A 
wonder, a miracle it didn’t kill him! 

“Don’t ask me! I don’t know why she 
broke in. He rather leaned toward me; 
he’d have caught the point—that was all 
. . . . Well, I told him he was too old 
chance it. I oughtn’t to have taken om 
the case. Why, he is fifty-six years old 
A case like that! And he is my owe 
uncle.” 


HEY took Pol Doubleday away dowl 

to the bed in his own room. } 
woman who had been in the operatilg 
room insisted on going to her husband a 
once; and they showed her Pol Double 
day lying there upon his bed, white 20% 
his face once more freed of the red stall 
Towne himself by this time was 
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THE WIFE OF POL DOUBLED 


(Continued from page 44) 
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Learned to Read 


Character at Sight 


“That man is a band leader,” said 
the lady in white, turning casually in 
her steamer chair. “And his com- 
panion is the man who owns the 
band.” 

I had overheard the little group on 
the deck of the Mauretania discuss- 
ing—as is the pleasant habit of ocean 
travelers the first day out—who their 
two rather distinguished-looking fel- 
jow travelers might be who had kept 
themselves so aloof since we sailed 
from Scuthampton. 

From the looks of blank amaze- 
ment on the faces of the lady’s com- 

ions, and from their exclamations, 
it dawned on me that she was telling 
what these men were without having 
the faintest idea who they were. 

“You know who she is, don’t you?” 
sid my traveling mate, Dr. Allen. 
“She is the most famous Character 
Analyst in the United States—Dr. 
Katherine M. H. Blackford. Let me 
introduce you,” said he, moving over 
from the rail. ; 

And at that moment began what I 
consider perhaps the most remark- 
able—and profitable—experience of 
my whole life. 

“Mr. Steele, I don’t know either of 
them from Adam,” said Dr. Black- 
ford with a gleaming smile and a 
twinkle of her keen, dark eyes, “but I 
am sure that my conclusion is cor- 
rect.” 

Sure enough. We checked up Dr. 
Blackford that same evening and 
found that the two ‘mysterious 
strangers” were—who do you think? 

Why, no other than the Leader of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the President of the Corporation own- 
ing the orchestra (the “band leader” 
and the “owner of the band”). 


When I congratulated Dr. Black- 
on her quite unbelievable feat 

the said, “Mr. Steele, you could do 
that just as easily as I do, if you 
Would only take the pains. Really 
could. There is no trick about 
ha second sight, or any such rub- 


“It is just knowing how to size up 
le by looking at them, and study- 
6 i one swift but careful survey 
‘Mer features and physique and 








The Strange Adventure of Carlton Steele 





“It all seems so simple that I often 
wonder why every normal man or 
woman cannot do the same thing. 

“But I have taught thousands of 
people how to read and analyze char- 
acter—all the way from office and 
factory employees to state governors, 
owners of large newspapers and cor- 
poration heads.” 

* * cs * * 

Right there I made up my mind 
that whatever else I did when we 
landed in New York, I would invest 
five dollars in Dr. Blackford’s popu- 
lar course in “Reading Character at 
Sight,” which I learned her publish- 
ers, the Independent Corporation, 
were now marketing nationally as a 
far-reaching educational service. 

Five dollars! Why, I tell you that 
Course has been worth five thousand 
dollars to me already. In seven fas- 
cinating lessons I have discovered 
how to tell what a man is like from 
what he looks like. In fact I got the 
real secret of it in the first lesson, 
right in my own home. 

As a result I am getting to be a 
judge of character to an extent I 
never dreamed was possible. 

Honestly I never knew people be- 
fore. 

It is a positive revelation to be able 
to “look right through people,” as 
the old saying goes, and be able by 
applying Dr. Blackford’s simple 
method to tell what people really are 
—under the surface. 

Knowing now the peculiar qualities 
of the men or women I meet in busi- 
ness—by observing them closely—I 
know how to deal with them more 
successfully; how to say the right 
thing; how to influence them effec- 
tively; how to interest them; how to 
meet them in a business transaction, 
or a discussion, and secure every 
proper advantage. 

How many times have you said: 
“Oh, if I had only known him (or 
her) then as I do now! How differ- 
ent it all might have been.” 

Dr. Blackford’s lessons will save you 
from any such painful experience as this. 
Her method is simple and accurate and 
amazingly easy to master—because it is 
not drudgery but just a fascinating game of 
“sizing people up.” 

It is not guesswork, but a sensible and 
scientific application of physical and psy- 
chological laws that govern human char- 
acter and actions. 


Photographing character! Sounds as 
strange as aviation and wireless did a few 
years ago, doesn’t it? Yet that is precisely 
—_ Dr. Blackford’s lessons teach you to 

0. 

Men and women of all conditions have 
come to her for knowledge about them- 
selves. Heads of large corporations, en- 
gineers, physicians, bankers, educators have 
studied her course and profited thereby. 

I see now why so many thousands have 
sought Dr. Blackford’s guidance in solving 
the greatest problems of their business and 
their every-day lives. 

I see why she has been sought as coun- 
sellor by such concerns as the Scott Paper 
Company, Baker-Vawter Company, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany and scores of other great concerns. 

Dr. Blackford has a wonderful message 
and for the first time it has been put into a 
popular home-study course of seven jlessons 
at a price within the reach of all. 

Do not fail to send for it. It won’t cost 
you a penny to look it over. 

When you have spent a half hour with 
that wonderful first lesson, and see where 
you come in, I strongly anticipate that 
your verdict will be like that of Mr. L. 
E. Hawley, of Grand Rapids, who wrote: 

“If I had known years ago what I have 
learned already from Dr.Blac ford’s Course, 

the knowledge would have been worth a 

thousand times the price of these lessons to 

me. 

Dr. Blackford has shown me a hundred 
other letters like this from her grateful 
pupils. She has thousands more. 

So why wait another minute? 

CARLTON STEELE 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion that once you have seen Dr. Black- 
ford’s Course in “Reading Character at 
Sight” you will want to keep.it, that they 
are willing to send the entire Course to you 
on free examination. 

Send the coupon for it now—or write a 
letter and it will be sent you charges pre- 

id 


If you are not entirely satisfied with the 
Course, send it back and you will owe 
nothing. 

If, on the other hand, you like it as do 
thousands of others who have used Dr. 
Blackford’s Course with immense profit to 
themselves, send $5 in full payment. 

You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon, before 
this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. 3611, 119 W. 40th St, New York 
Publishers of The independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
Please send me Dr.’ Blackford's Course of seven lessons called 

Reading Character at Sight. I will either remail the Course to 

you within five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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How to Write 


GOOD ENGLISH 


Big Incomes Are Being Made in 


Story Writing Public Speaking 
Reporting Selling 
Advertising Teaching 
Editing Letter Writing 


Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course in 
Practical English will lift you out 
of the commonplace into the ranks 
of the successful and highly paid. 
Thousands have already won dis- 
tinction and independence. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


says of it: “Your course is almost 
painfully needed by many professional writers 
and speakers. A student who in- 
telligently follows your course will 
know what he is talking about 
when he talks or when he writes.’ 


IRVIN S. COBB 


says: “Any man whohelps English- 
speaking people to a better knowl- 
edge of practical English deserves 
praise and has mine. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


says: “A good idea excellently 
worked out. Supplies what nine 
out of ten men and women need 
before they put pen to paper or 
open mouth before an audience.’ 


Helpful Booklet Free 

**How to Become a Master 
9? will show you how 
of English to develop your 
talent and become a writer of clean-cut, con- 
vincing, profit-bringing language. A post-card 

request from you today will bring it by mail. 
F UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 222, New York 














She turned to him eagerly. “Oh, I’m so 
glad, I’m so glad you're here!” She 
placed her hands upon his shoulders, sob- 
bing, scarce knowing what she did, and 
he scarce knowing more, looked into her 
eyes. She was beautiful, even now. 
“Oh, oh!” she sobbed. “I was there! 
I saw it all; it might have happened 
right there before me and I never know! 
But I did know; I saw it—I knew. Oh, 
you—you’re both here. I’m under the 
knife now, but I can’t lose—I can’t lose. 
For I know, now. He’s my husband. I’m 
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his wife— Am I not your wife, Bg 


she added, sobbing as she cast hep 


down across his bed. 

“Yes, dear,” said Pol Doubleday, 
and grave and trembling. “Yes dea 
told you I couldn’t lose! And I co 


I have you—really have you—and Jy : 


ten years younger. Why, 
Bentley could have taken off one g 
year I’d be subject to the draft.” 

And in a place greater than he had 
known, Pol Doubleday smiled that 9 
derful smile of his. 





THE CUP 


(Continued from page 30) 


OF FURY 


my dear 


s 





went on strike and fought scabs and made 
the bosses eat crow. Now I’m one of the 
bosses. I’m what they call a capitalist and 
an oppressor of labor. Now I put down 
strikes and fight the unions—not that I 
don’t believe in ’em, not that I don’t 
know where labor was before they had 
unions and where it would be without ’em 
to-day and to-morrow, but because all 
these things have to be ad justed gradually, 
and because the main thing after all is 
building ships—just now, of course, es- 
pecially. 

“When I was a workman, I took pride 
in my job, and I thought I was an artist 
at it. I wouldn’t take anybody’s lip. 
Now that I’m a boss, I have to take every- 
body’s lip, because I can’t strike. I can’t 
go to my boss and demand higher wages 
and easier hours, because my boss is the 
market. But I don’t suppose there’s any- 
thing on earth that interests you less than 
labor problems.” 

“They might if I knew the first thing 
about them.” 

“Well, the first thing is that they are 
the next war, the big war after this one’s 
over. The job is to keep it down till 
peace comes. Then hell will pop—if 
you'll pardon my French. I’m all for la- 
bor getting its rights, but some of the 
men don’t want the right to work—they 
want the right to loaf. I say let the 
sky be the limit of any man’s opportunity 
—the sky and his own limitations and 
ambitions. But a lot of the workmen 
don’t want opportunity: they’ve got no 
ambition; they hate to build things. They 
talk about the terrible conditions their 
families live in, and how gorgeously the 
rich men live. But the rich men were poor 
once, and the poor can be rich—if they 
can and will. : 

“The war is going to be the fight be- 
tween the makers and the breakers, the 
uplifters and the down-draggers, you 
might say. And it’s going to be some 
war! 

“The men on the wrong side—what I 
call the wrong side, at least—are just as 
much our enemies as the Germans. We’ve 
got to watch ’em just as close. They'd. 
just as soon burn an unfinished ship as 
the Germans would sink her when she’s 
on her way. 

“That little ship I’m building now! 
Would you believe it? It has to be guard- 
ed every minute. Most of our men are all 
right. They’d work themselves to death 
for the ship, and they pour out their 
sweat like prayers. But sneaks get in 
among ’em, and it only takes a fellow 


with a bomb one minute to undo the) 


months’ work of a hundred.” 


“St me about your ship,” she 


A ship she could understand, 3 


was personal and real; labor-theories 


as foreign to her as problems in meme 


physics. 


“Well, it’s my first-born, this ship” 


said. “Of course, I’ve built a lot of of 


ships, but they were for other peopl 


just jobs, for wages or commissions. 
one is all my own—a freighter, ugly 
sin and commodious as hell—I beg 
pardon! 
—the hungry mobs of Europe, theyll 
glad to see my little ship come in, if @ 
she does. If she doesn’t, I’ll— 
she’ll last a few trips before they 
marine her—I guess.” 


He fell silent among his visions 


left her to her own. 

He saw himself wandering about a$ 
yard, a poor thing but his own. 
mind was like a mold-loft full of des 


But the world needs freightam 


and detail-drawings to scale, blue-priiit 


and models. On the ways a ship was g 
ing for him. As yet she was a ghi 
thing all ribs, like the skeleton of 
ancient sea-monster left ashore at bi 
tide and perished eons back, leave 
the bones. 

His fancy saw her transverses 
on their iron flesh. He saw the d 
her nativity. He heard them chop @ 
the blocks that lowered the sliding-way 
the groundways, and sent her swif 
into the sea. 

He saw her ready for her cargo, 
Niagara of wheat cascading into her} 
He saw her go forth into the sea. 

Then he saw the ship stagger, a wa 
opened in her side, from the bullet 6 
submarine. 

It was all so vivid that he spoke al 
in a frenzy of ire: 


“Tf the Germans kill my ship, Tl & 


German! By God, I will!” 

He was startled by the sound of 
own voice, and he begged her pate 
humbly. ; 


S™= had been away in reverie too. 

word “submarine” had sent her 8 
into her haunting remembrances of 
Lusitania and of her own helpless ental 
ment. in the fate of other ships-# 
names as unknown to her as the 0 

and faces of the men that died % 
them, or perished of starvation and & 
in the lifeboats sent adrift. The the 
of these poor anonymities frightened 
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Way to Get Diamonds 
Why Pay Full Prices? 


ERE you can get diamonds at amazing savings, proved 
by customers letters. Diamonds, rings, pins, brooches, 
pendants, etc., which originally sold at full prices. The 

exact qualities for which full prices are paid today. You may 
choose any new. mounting you prefer. The jewelry, just as 
you want it, will be encased in a handsome gift box, and 
you can try to match it at full 60 per cent more. 

. 2 } 3/ s * 
Diamond Banking 1.03 over a milion dollars is the business of 
diamond banking—or lending money on high grade diamonds, watches and 
other jewelry—offers genuine bargains. If the money we lend is not ree 
paid we must sell the goods that were placed as security. 


Try to Match at Full 60% More 


Many unpaid loan diamonds which originally sold for ful! 
prices, we offer at most astoundi low prices, actually re- 
G uaranteed gardless of their real 1 value, Can you afford to let 


Ca h L - such opportunities pase 
Ss oan 


A most remarkable 
feature of the dia- 
monds bought here 
—like an insurance 
policy—you know 
what you can bor- 
row before you buy. 
See our 


Cash Back 
Guarantees 


Let Us Show You These: 


This ring i be. ctly suited 
$180 tertesre Thedismond weighs fisse 5/1 caret 
of blue white color, perfectly cut. Try to 
match at 60 per cent more, 
This solitaire cluster has every appearance of a 
2-carat solitaire. An exact duplicate of platinum 
14-carat white gold ring. Try to match this, too, 
at 60 per cent more, 
This ring is a right up-to-date h ting. 
$89 eine Ene blue white diemond, 1/2—1/i6caret. 
An amazing saving. 


We'll be glad to send you prepaid, on ap- 


Sent on Approval rewstewiiasiss morass. 


Send for Jos. DeRoy’sBargain Bulletin 


Radically different from the ordinary catalog. Hundreds of 
epecial bargains are listed in this new bulletin. Send 
coupon for it today. Not just one quality of diamonds, 
ns - —- are shown in Sng remarkable bulletin, 
ind out how you can get dia- 
monds from us at full 60 per P Pe ey anges ey Hi 
cent savings. Write atonce. Jos. DeRoy & Sons 
Name and address on Only Opposite Post Office 
sepia: er nee sod is © 2544DeRoy Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
enough. Act wt of, Contlgmeny— Please: eend me cbgolstely 
Jos.DeRoy f° firs en et ane en 
4” jewelry. It is understood that | assume no 
¢ obligations of any kind. 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession that Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many splendid 
opportunities for trained accountants—men whose 
y oa combines a knowledge of Auditi Cost 
A i Law, Organization, | ong 
ment a ‘inance. Few professions offer better op- 
portunities to young men of ambition and intelli- 
gen-e. The tremendous business growth of this — 

has created a rich field for the ex 

2,000 Certified Public Accountants to Gove’ of the the 
hal million concerns 
The expert accountant is also needed today in e pet big 
executive organization. 

Knowledge of Bookkeeping 

Unnecessary To Begin 


If Fa can wale for one of of these iis 
—— 
on eee Be 








Board of Accountancy; and 
members of american Institute of Accountants. You wil 
iven whatever training, instruction or review on 

of bookkeeping you may personally need—and with= 

out any extra expense (9 you T big, free book on the 

y fall “explain how we train you 

from the ground wu Sp. se cording to your individual needs, 

from the simplest kkeepi ati to the most ad- 

vanced accounting probleme. “A t material supplied An 

nm especially prepared in easy- 

understand language, so you can readily master master the princi- 

ples by home-study. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Mail the cou d free book fully 
describes our See eam —_ all about ou our 





the course has 





in the coupon ai 
have helped over 100,000 ambitious men, 
what we can do for you. 


Valuable Book FREE 


even if it costs you $5.00 fora 
copy.’ ist us send it to you FREE, with 
literature explaining how you can ‘train 





— MAIL THIS COUPON — — 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 
Chicago, M11. 

Send at once, without cost or obli ~ to me, your 
valuable book, ‘‘Ten Years’ tion ? also your 
of accounting "facts and fall details. of your course in 

Higher Accountancy. 


Dept. 1166-HA 




















TheValleya Giants 


This stirring novel of the 
giant redwoods: of Bryce 
Cardigan, of Shirley Summer, 
and the shifty Colonel Pen- 
nington, is now published in 
book form. All booksellers 
and department stores have it. 
Illustrated. $1.40. 


Dousepay Pace & Co., Publishers 


By Peter B. Kyne 








She shuddered with such violence that 
Davidge was startled from his own wrath. 

“You are having a chill,” he said. “I 
wish you would take my coat. You don’t 
want to get sick.” 

She shook her head and chattered: 
“No, no.” 

“Then you'd better get out and walk 
up and down this bridge awhile. There’s 
not even a lap-robe here.” 

“T should like to walk, I think.” 

She stepped out, aided by his hand, a 
strong hand, and warm about her icy 
fingers. Her knees were weak, and he 
set her elbow in the hollow of his arm 
and guided her. They walked like the 
blind leading the blind through a sea of 
pitch. The only glimmer was the little 
scratches of light pinked in the dead sky 
by a few stars. 7 

“It’s beautiful overhead, if you're 
going that way,’” Davidge quoted. He 
set out briskly, but Marie Louise hung 
back timidly: 

“Not so fast! I can’t see a thing.” 

“That's the best time to keep moving.” 

“But aren’t you afraid to push on when 
you can’t see where you’ re going?” she 
demanded. 

“Who can ever tell where he’s going? 
The sunlight is no guarantee. We’re all 
bats in the daytime and not cats at night. 
The main thing is to sail on and on and 
on.” 


S= caught a little of his recklessness 
—suffered him to hurry her to and 
fro through the inky air till she was pant- 
ing for breath and tired. Then they 
groped to the rail and peered vainly down 
at the brook, which like an unbroken child 
was heard and not seen. They leaned their 
elbows on the rail and stared into the 
muffling gloom. 

“T think I'll have another of your cigar- 
ettes,” he said. 

“So will I,” said she. 

There was a cosy fireside moment as 
they took their lights from the same 
match. When he threw the match over- 
board, he said: “Like a human life, eh? 
A little spark between dark and dark.” 

He was surprised at stumbling’ onto 
rhyme, and apologized. But she said: 

“Do you know, I rather like that. It 
reminds me of a poem about a rainstorm 
—Russell Lowell’s, I fancy; it told of a 
flock of sheep scampering down a dusty 
road and clattering across a bridge and 
back to the dust again. He said it was 
like human life, ‘a little noise between two 
silences.’ ” 

“H’m!” was the best Davidge could 
do. But the agony of the brevity of ex- 
istence seized them both by the hearts, 
and their hearts throbbed and bled like 
birds crushed in the claws of hawks. 
Their hearts had such capabilities of joy, 
such songs in them, such love and longing, 
such delight in beauty—and beauty was 
so beautiful, so frequent, so thrilling! Yet 
they could spend but a glance, a sigh, a 
regret, a gratitude, and then their eyes 
were out, their ears still, their lips cold, 
their hearts dust. The ache of it was be- 
yond bearing. 

“Let’s walk. 
whispered. 

Back and forth they kept their prom- 
enade, till her body refused to answer 
the whips of restlessness. Her brain be- 


I’m cold again,” she 
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gan to shut up shop. It would do no mop 
thinking this night. 

















Finally Marie Louise stumbled towand This 
the taxicab. Davidge lifted her in, agg 9 was 00 
she sank down completely done. She fel @ hustled 
asleep. Rosslyn 

Davidge took his place in the cab ang ™ many-t 
wondered lazily at the quaint adventye § George! 


He was only slightly concerned with won. @ shops © 





dering at the cause of her uneasiness, Hy @ of Was! 
was used to minding his own busines He pi 
He drowsed and smiled contentedly in the @ “Whe 
dark. Davic 
Unnumbered hours passed, and he gj @ chagrin. 
not know that he was not awake. “To 
Davidge 
T= sky was filled with morning when @ there.” 
noise startled Davidge out of nullity, The : 
He was amazed to find a strange wom §% beau 
asleep at his elbow. He remembered he § wthing 
suddenly. and the 
With a clatter of wheels and cam § mybody 
and hoofs a milkman’s wagon and team § om their 
came out of the hills. Davidge stepped § tuttles ¥ 
down from the car and stopped the lou @ side wa! 
voiced, wide-mouthed driver with a ge § mented. 
ture. He spoke in a low voice which the oi unter 
milkman did not copy. The taxi-drive § David 
woke to the extent of one eye and a ho @m. T 
rible yawn, while Davidge explained his @amied - 
plight. parcel-ro 
“Gasoline gave out, hey?” said the ™ pumey. 
milkman. room for 
“It certainly did,” said Davidge, “and ame for 
I’d be very much obliged if you’d get me @ Samnam! 
some more.” at the lu 
“Waz-all, I’m purty busy.” Marie 
“T’ll pay you anything you ask.” treat to 
The milkman was modest in his amb # lee we 
tions. that she 
“How’d two dollars strike ye?” Widdicor 
“Five would be better if you hurried” med. 
This looked suspicious, but the mil And sh 
man consented. much res} 
“Wa-all, all right, but what would] “Do gt 
fetch the gasoline in?” i, T'm : 
“One of your milk-cans.” Thaven’t 
“They’re all fuller melk.” tll you 1 
“T’ll buy one, milk and all.” Europe. 
“Wa-all, I reckon I'll hev to oblige 
you.” E bor 
“Here’s five dollars on account. Therel sat 0 
be five more when you get back.” nents on 
“Wa-all, all ri-ight. Git along them rye 
€2 





Jawn Henry.” 
John Henry got along. Even his dp 





the looke 













pety-clop did not waken Miss Webling. _" 
\ 

HE return of the rattletrap and ® ong a 
racket of filling the tank with & tity-eigt 
elixir finished her sleep, however. een 





woke in confusion, finding herself sittilg 
up dressed in her little room, with 
strange men at work outside. 

When the tank was filled, Davidge & 
tered her compartment with a cheey 
“Good morning” and slammed the do 
after him. The gasoline, like the b 
of a god, gave life to the dead. The@ 
snarled and jumped, and went roafil 
across the bridge, up the hill and dom 
another, and down that and up anothet 

Here they caught through a frame 
leaves a glimpse of Washington in 
sunrise, a great congregation of 
temples and trees, and sky-colored walt 
the shaft of the monument lighted b 
the milky radiance of a mountain- 
its upper half, the lower part still 
with valley shadow, and across the pial 
of roofs the solemn Capitol in as MyH® 





Vessels. 
ships! 

“Pretty 
out to rur 
Red Ridin 
fo take 0 
And the w 
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al a splendor as the stately dome that 
Khan decreed in Xanadu. 

This sight of Canaan from Pisgah-height 
yas no luxury to the taxi-driver, and he 
justied his coffee-grinder till he reached 
Rosslyn once more, crossed the Potomac’s 
many-tinted stream and rattled through 
Georgetown and the shabby sleeping little 

of M Street into the tree-tunnels 
of Washington. 

He paused to say: 

“Where do we go from here?” 

Davidge and Marie Louise looked their 

. They still had no place to go. 

“To the Pennsylvania Station,” said 
Davidge. “We can at least get breakfast 

e.” 
ome streets of Washington are never 
@ beautiful as at this still hour when 
nothing stirs but the wind in the trees 
md the grass on the lawns, and hardly 

is abroad except the generals 
om their bronze horses fronting their old 
attles with heroic eyes. The station out- 
side was something Olympic but unfre- 

Inside, it was a vast cathedral 
of untenanted pews. 

Davidge paid the driver a duke’s ran- 
gm. There was no porter about, and he 
cried Marie Louise’s suit-cases to the 
parcel-room. Her baggage had had a long 
jumey. She retreated to the women’s 
nom for what toilet she could make, and 
tame forth with a very much washed face. 
Somnambulistic negroes took their orders 
a the lunch-counter. 

Marie Louise had weakly decided to re- 
teat to New York again, but the hot 
cliee was full of defiance, and she said 
that she would make another try at Mrs. 
Widdicombe as soon as a human hour 


And she showed a tactfulness that won 
much respect from Davidge when she said: 
“Do get your morning paper and read 
i. I'm sure I have nothing to say that 
Thaven’t said, and if I had, it could wait 
il you find out how the battle goes in 


bought her a paper too, and they 

sat on a long bench exchanging com- 

ments on the news that made almost every 
font page a chapter in world history. 

She heard him groan with rage. When 
tt looked up, he pointed to the sub- 
Marine record of that week. 

‘Last week the losses took a horrible 
jmp, forty ships of over sixteen hundred 
is. This week it’s almost as bad— 





th the 
. Se 














Meier than the cargo. 
= ew would make of it. No, this 


iitty-eight ships of over sixteen hundred, 


ilitteen ships under, and eight fishing- 
= Think of it—all of ’em merchant 


"Pretty soon I’ve got to send my ship 
to run the gantlet. She’s like Little 


Bked Riding Hood going through the forest 
mp” lake old Granny Britain some food. 


wolves are waiting for her. What 


ne of people, what a pack of beasts!” 


ie Louise had an idea: “I'll tell you 
y name for your ship—Little Red 
Hood. Why don’t you give her 
laughed. “The name would be 
I wonder what 


? My first one, is to be named after—” 








= Owered his voice as one does on en- 
4 church—“after my mother.” 





9, that’s beautiful!” Marie Louise 
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~ “Hey 
Tom!” 


D° you remember when Tom Sawyer 

went swimming and had everything 

\\ hidden so carefully, so that Aunt Polly 

couldn’t find out? — 

Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt that morning. 

But Tom had carefully re-sewed it, so he thought 

he was safe. But alack and alas, he used 
black instead of white. 


— =< Once more you will laugh with Tom 
ea Sawyer and Huck Finn— but you will want 
> cea 2= = to cry as you laugh. For behind the joy of 


w3 youth is the reality of life—the philosophy 
_ you did not see when you were a boy. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES 


Essays 
Travel 


Boys’ Stories 
History 


Novels 
Humor 


While he lived, we loved him. He made us laugh, so that we had not time 
to see that his style was sublime, that he was biblical in simplicity, that he 
was to America another Lincoln in spirit. 


The Great American 


He was American- He had the idealism of America—the humor, the 
kindliness, the reaching toward a bigger thing, the simplicity. In this work 
we find all things from the ridiculous in “‘Huckleberry 
Finn” to the sublime of ‘Joan of Arc’’—the most spiritual 
book that was ever written in the English language, of 
serene and lovely beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. A man 
who could write two such books as ‘““Huckleberry Finn’”’ 
and “Joan of Arc’’ was sublime in power. His youth 
and his laughter are eternal; his genius will never die. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain knew what hard times meant —and 
he wanted everyone in America to own a set of his books. 
So one of the last things he asked was that we make a 
set at so low a price that everyone might own it. He 
said, ‘Don’t make fine editions. Don’t make edi- 2 
tions to sell for $200 and $300 and $1,000. Make 


good books, books good to look at and easy to [is 
read, and make their price low.’’ So we have Harper& 
made this set. And up to now we have been vd Brothers 
able to sell it at this low price. / 17 Franklin 
Square, New York 

But you must act at once. You must Pinch ga: 
sign and mail the coupon now. If you octaress prepaid. s 


want a set at a popular price, do not 
delay. This edition will soon be with- 

drawn, and then you will pay consid- / 
erably more for your Mark Twain. 


There will never again be a 
set of Mark Twain atthepresent / 
price. Now is your oppor- 
tunity to save money. Now / 
—not tomorrow—is the / 
time to send the coupon / er ne ORR A Ser era Sm 
to get your Mark Twain. / stypstsis paupaitisea qoandumtic vor So ssonthse 


Works, in 25 volumes, 
iF illustrated, bound in 
handsome green cloth, 
stamped in gold, with 
trimmed edges. If not 
Satisfactory, I will return 
them at your expense. Other- 
wise I will send you $1.00 
within 5 days and §2.00 a month 
for 14 months. 


oe ee ew et OES. 
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0 DIAMONDS 2 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
Leading Diamond Importers 


and save 20 to 40 per cent on retail or jewelers’ prices 
For over 42 years the house of Jason Weiler & 

of Boston has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling to 
jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are three diamond offers—direct 


to you by mail—which clearly demonstrate our 
position to name prices on diamonds that 
should surel 
tive diamon 


interest any present or prospec- 
purchaser : 







Money refunded if 
these diamonds 
ean be purchased 
elsewhere for less 
than 1/3 more. 


Carat $95 





PLATINUM 
DiamondRirng 


fany style 14k. 
solid id set- 





ting. ice, 
Sirect to you $300 
95 This beautiful 
ring is richly 
“i carved and 
If you can du- r si be 
cnaee thet YIN new lace w 
$125.00. send it HLS effect. Set with 
wil n> er 4 cone 
funded. i 


3% Carats, $675 
This 3% carat genuine diamond is of great brilliancy and 
perfectly cut. Mounted in any style, 14 karat solid gold 
setting. Money refunded if you can duplicate it 675 
for less than $800. Our price, direct to you by mail 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfied 

We refer you as to our reliability to 

any bank or newspaper in Boston. 
if desired, will be sent to your bank or any express 
company, with privilege inati Our di d 
guarantee for full value for all time 
accompanies every purc . 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR TH 
BEAUTIFUL 
BOOK ON 
HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 



















This catalog is beautifully 
illustrated. It tells how 
to judge, select, and buy 
diamonds ; how they are 
mined, cut and mar- 


keted. This book, 

showing weights, we 
sizes, and prices ($10 Write 
to $20.000), is con- 

sidered an authority. for 
A copy will be your 
mailed to you copy 
FREE on receipt of today 
your name and address. FREE 


Write for 128-page Fewelry, Watch and Silver Catalog FREE 
Full of Suggestions for the Gift Buyer 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


362 Washington Street BOSTON, MASS. 
Diamond importers Since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: London and Paris 











so AID 
- NATURE a 
A Wrinkle Eradicators 
or Frowners 
smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beautv—while you sleep. 
absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use—a 
toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for 
betweenthe eyes. Eradicatorsfor linesin theface. 
Either kind sold in 30c, 60c and $1.00 boxes, in- 
cluding booklet “Dressing Table Hints,” at drug 
and department stores everywhere. If your dealer 
is out, sent direct, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 
1784 East 68th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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said. “And will she be there to christen— 
oh, I remerhber; you said—” 

He nodded three or four times in 
wretchedness. But the grief was his own, 
and he must not exploit it. He assumed 
an abrupt cheer. 

“T’ll name the next ship after you, if 
you don’t mind.” 

This was too glorious to be believed. 
What bouquet or jewel could equal it? 
She clapped her hands like a child hear- 
ing a Christmas promise. 

“What is your first name, Miss Web- 
ling.” 

She suddenly realized that they were 
not after all such old friends as the night 
had seemed to make them. 

“My first two names,” she said, “are 
Marie Louise.” 

“Oh! Well, then we'll call the ship 
Marie Louise.” She saw that he was a 
little disappointed in the name; so she 
said: 
“When I was a girl, they called me 
Mamise.” 

She was puzzled to see how this startled 


m. 

He jumped audibly and fastened a 
searching gaze on her. Mamise! He had 
thought of Mamise when he saw her, 
and now she gave the name. Could she 
possibly be the Mamise he remembered? 
He started to ask her, but checked him- 
self and blushed. A fine thing it would be 
to ask this splendid young princess: “Par- 
don me, Princess, but were you playing 
in cheap vaudeville a few years ago?” 
It was an improbable coincidence that he 
should meet her thus, but an almost im- 
possible coincidence that she should wear 
both the name and the mien of Mamise 
and not be Mamise. But he dared not 
ask her. 

She noted his blush and stammer, but 
she was afraid to ask their cause. 

“Mamise it shall be,” he said. And she 
answered: “I was never so honored in my 
life.” 

“Of course,” he warned her, “the boat 
isn’t built yet. In fact, the new yard 
isn’t built yet. There’s many a slip be- 
twixt the keel and the ship. She might 
never live to be launched. Some of these 
sneaking loafers on our side may blow her 
up before the submarines get a chance at 
her.” 


HERE he was, speaking of sub- 

marines once more! She shivered, 
and she looked at the clock and got up 
and said: 

“T think I’ll try Mrs. Widdicombe now.” 

“Let me go along,” said Davidge. But 
she shook her head. “I’ve taken enough 
of your life—for the present.” 

Trying to concoct a felicitous reply, he 
achieved only an eloquent silence. He 
put her and her luggage aboard a taxicab, 
and then she gave him her most cordial 
hand. 

“T could never hope to thank you 
enough,” she said, “and I wont begin to 
try. Send me your address when you have 
one, and I’ll mail you Mrs. Widdicombe’s 
confidential telephone-number. I do want 
to see you soon again, unless you’ve had 
enough of me for a lifetime.” 

He did very handsomely by the lead she 
gave him: 

“T couldn’t have enough—not in a life- 
time.” 
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The taxi-driver snipped the Strands 9f 
their gaze as he whisked her away, 





Poll 

dectric 

CHAPTER XVIII caimin 

girit t 

MARIE LOUISE felt a forenoon elatigg mile t 
in the cool air and the bright stregis with th 
thick with men and women in herds hy. @ that sh 
rying to their patriotic tasks, and a mul. gt int 
tude of officers and enlisted men seeking @ i#t he 
their desks. She was here to join At lu 
and she hoped that it would not be tg ™ fact thi 
hard to find some job with a little th @ fom V 
of service in it. tings, 
As she went through Georgetown poy “T ne 
M Street was different—full of markets § my hon 
and of briskness. The old bridge was ™ hoping 
crowded. As her car swooped up fly ™ will m 
hills and skirted the curves to Polly make it 
Widdicombe’s, she began to be afraigi™ Wher 
again. But she was committed to th ™ insisted 
adventure and she was eager for th ™ aid gre 
worst of it. She found the house with @ last, to 
out trouble and saw in the white groy § alerno: 
of columns Polly herself, bidding good-by § place, i 
to her husband, whose car was waiting a § heads a 
the foot of the steps. quarter: 
Poily hailed Marie Louise with cries of § abed ' 
such delight that before the cab had mak § iain | 


the circle and drawn up at the step § mul. 
the hunted look was gone and youth com 
back to Marie Louise’s anxious smik HE 


Polly kissed her and presented her hu self 
band, pointing to the gold leaves on his lot Mar 
shoulders with militaristic pride. Accor 

Widdicombe blushed and said: “Fear @ tm, one 
less desk-fighter has to hurry off to battle @™ ite foll 
with ruthless stenographers. Such are th # @WSPap 
horrors of war!” Marie | 

He insisted on paying Marie Louises@™ Dolly | 
driver, though she said: “Women wil malted | 


never be free so long as men insist on pay @ ™@” in 


ing all their bills.” Polly said: “Husho ™ i cou 
the brute will set me free!” likeness 
He kissed Polly, waved to Marie Louise, % Country 
stepped into his car and shot away. wl wl 
0 


Polly watched him with devout ee 
and said: the hanc 
“Poor boy, he’s dying to get across ilo 


the trenches, but they wont take him begs @plem 
cause he’s a little nearsighted, thakge We dout 
God. And he works like a dog, day alge #/armel 
night.” 4 won 
Then she returned to the rites of hog ge Mg-Toon 
tality. He hu 
“Had your breakfast ?” and she 
“At the station.” The truth for om descent | 
coincided very pleasantly with om She's 
venience. wys, Si 
“Then I know what you want,” siggy id if 1 
Polly, “—a bath and a nap. After tit letter as 
all-night train-trip you ought to bea Mrs. | 
wreck.” vote tha 
tred the 


ag am.”’ 
Polly led her to a welcoming room that thought 







would have been quite pretty encigygy @ answ 
if it had had only a bed and a cit Meet 
Marie Louise felt as if she had comme Mdecla 
out of the wilderness into a city of rel me’ 
Polly had an engagement, a co { the 1 
meeting of women war-workers, and woe oe 





not be back until luncheon-time. 
Louise steeped herself in a hot tub, 
in a long sweet sleep in a real bed. 
was wakened by the voices of ¢ 

and looked out from her window to 
the Widdicombe tots drilling in 2 & 
pany of three with a drum, a flag am? 
wooden gun. The American arm 
not much bigger compared Wi 
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furopean nations in arms, but it would 


Polly came home well charged with 

icity, the new-woman idea that was 
daiming half of the war, the true squaw- 
girit that takes up the drudgery at home 


n elati the braves go out to swap missiles 
: oa = the enemy. When Marie Louise said 
ds hy. i tat she too had come to Washington to 
a multi into harness somewhere, Polly prom- 


« @ ‘od her a plethora of opportunities. 
= * acon Polly was reminded of the 
’ be too fact that a photographer was coming over 
tle they from Washington. He had asked for sit- 

tings, and she had acceded to his request. 


J never can get photographs enough of 


Yorke ay homely self,” said Polly. “T’m always 
dge was ing that by some accident the next one 
up the Peake me look as I want to look— 
o Polly ake ithers see me as I see mysel’!” 
> afraid ™ When the camera-man arrived, Polly 
| to the insisted that Marie Louise must pose too, 
for th @ md grew so urgent that she consented at 
se with @ lst, to quiet her. They spent a harrowing 
fe grove afternoon striking attitudes all over the 
good-by , indoors and out, standing, sitting, 
aiting at i heads and half-lengths, profile and three- 
qarters and full face. Their muscles 
cries of @ awhed with the struggle to assume and 
ad ma @ wiain beatific expressions on an empty 
€ steps, soul. 
ith 
; ak gee consequences of that afternoon of 
her hus self-impersonation were far-reaching 
; on his @ for Marie Louise. 


According to the Washingtonian cus- 
“Peg. im tm, one of the new photographs appeared 


‘0 batik the following Sunday in each of the four 
, arethe ms Mwspapers. The Sunday after that, 

Marie Louise’s likeness appeared with 
Louise: Dolly Madison’s” and Jean Elliott’s syn- 
xen wil m@ dated letters on “The Week in Washing- 
on pay- @ “02” in Sunday supplements throughout 
Hush, @ me country. Every now and then her 

likeness popped out at her from Town and 
, Louise, , Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, The 


y. Spur, what not? . 
One of those countless images fell into 


; 

“= the hands of Jake Nuddle, who had been 
‘oss ino We Meeping an incongruous eye on the Sunday 
him ea M@plements for some time. This time 
~ thakig le double of “Mamise” was not posed as 


day afamerette in an English landscape, but 
#4 woman of fashion in a Colonial draw- 


f hospi m. 

He hurried to his wife with the picture, 
and she called it “Mamise” with a recru- 
or (escent anguish of doubt. 

h ‘She’s in this country now, the paper 
‘Sys,’ said Jake. “She’s in Washington, 

1" aid if I was you, I’d write her a little 
Miter askin’ her is she our sister.” 

" Mrs. Nuddle was crying too loosely to 
tle that “our.” The more Jake consid- 
ted the matter, the less he liked the 

of waiting for a letter to go and 


answer to come. 

~ Meet em face to face; that’s me!” 

Mdeclared at last. “I think I’ll just take 

Ata to the little old Capital m’self. I can 

rest the c’mittee I’m goin’ to put 

things up to some them Senators 

m@@ Congersmen. That'll get my ex- 
mises paid for me.” 

“ simply was nobody that Jake 

would not cheat, if he could. 

us always depressing wife suggested: 

sipposin’ the lady says she aint Mamise, 
0 goin’ to prove she is? You never 









snarled at her for a fool, but he 
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Teeth 


In This Way for a Week 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Watch the Film Go 


Dental science has obtained a new 
and better method of teeth cleaning. 
Able authorities have proved it by 
clinical tests. 

It is now embodied in a dentifrice called 


Pepsodent. And we offer you a One-Week 
tube to show its unique results. 


Its object is to end the film on teeth — the 
cause of most tooth troubles — that slimy 
film which gets into crevices and stays, and 
which resists the tooth brush. 


That film is what discolors—not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds food 
which ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. So 
that film is the great tooth destroyer. 


Old methods of tooth brushing fail to end 
film. That is why brushed teeth discolor 
and decay. This new method does remove 
it, and we urge you to prove it by a simple 
one-week test. 


- A New Dental Era 


Dental authorities have watched the 
Pepsodent action in thousands of cases. 
Years of proving show that this product 
marks a new dental era. 

Itis based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous matter. 
The object is to dissolve the film, then to 
constantly prevent its accumulation. 

Old methods for using pepsin were impos- 
sible on teeth. Pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid which 
destroys enamel. 

But modern science has discovered a harm- 
less activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. That method 
is employed in Pepsodent. And it solves the 
problem of this film as nothing else has done. 

The result is a dentifrice which, authorities 
say, must supersede the old kinds. You will 
know that when you try it. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch results. 
Note how clean your teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the film. See how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Those results are essential to your teeth’s 
protection, You will want them always 
when you see them once. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO. 
Dept. 148, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 











Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 





Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere ,,.;, 
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“Tis like the hide in most respects 
fn some respects tis better™ 













Made by Sanford Mills 






DAY more than ever, 
thrifty housewives and mo- 
torists are anxious to do re- 








Leather is scarce and costly, 
therefore Chase Leatherwove, 
which is purchased by the U.S. 
Government for upholstery 
purposes, should be used. 

All the merits of hide at less 
cost—beautiful, durable, weather 
and siain proof, sanitary, and 
plenty of patterns to choose 
from. For upholstery use: 


Leatherwove Galloway 


or 
Leatherwove Gibraltar 
Other grades for scores of uses. 


L.C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


Leaders in Manufacturing 
























































knew that she was right. He resisted the 
dismal necessity as long as he could, and 
then extended one of his most cordial 
invitations: 

“Aw, hell, I reckon I'll have to drag you 
along.” 

He grumbled and cursed his fate and 
resolved to make Mamise pay double for 
ruining his excursion. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OR a time Marie Louise had the solace 
of being busy and of nibbling at the 
edge of great occasions. The nation was 
reconstituting its whole life, and Washing- 
ton was the capital of all the allied 
peoples, their brazen serpent and their 
promise of salvation. Almost everybody 
was doing with his or her might what his 
or her hand found to do. Repetition and 
contradiction of effort abounded; there 
was every confusion of counsel and of ac- 
tion. But the Republic was gathering it- 
self for a mighty leap into the arena. For 
the first time women were being not mere- 
ly permitted but pleaded with to lend their 
aid. . 

Marie Louise rolled bandages at the Red 
Cross, bought a car and joined the 
Women’s Motor Corps, gave it up, helped 
with big festivals, toiled day and night at 
sweaters and finally bought herself a knit- 
ting-machine and spun out half a dozen 
pairs of socks a day, by keeping a sweat- 
shop pace for sweatshop hours. She was 
trying to find a more useful job. The 
trouble was that everybody wanted to be 
at something, to get into a uniform of 
some sort, to join the universal mobiliza- 
tion. 

She went out little of evenings, prefer- 
ring to keep herself in the seclusion of the 
Rosslyn home. Gradually her fears sub- 
sided and she felt that her welcome was 
wearing through. She began to look for 
a place to live. Washington was in a 
panic of rentals. Apartments cost more 
than houses. A modest creature who had 
paid seventy-five dollars a month for a lit- 
tle flat, let it for five hundred a month for 
the duration of the war. A gorgeous Sul- 
tana who had a two-hundred-and-fifty-dol- 
lar-a-month apartment rented it for a 
thousand dollars a month “for the dura- 
tion.” Marie Louise had money enough, 
but she could not even find anything that 
it would buy. 

She planned to take a clerical post in 
some of the offices. She took up short- 
hand and poked a typewriter and read 
books on system and efficiency. 


NCE in a while she saw Ross Davidge. 
He suffered an intermittent fever of 
hope and despondency. He too was try- 
ing to do his bit, but he was lost in the 
maelstrom swirling through the channels 
of official life. He would come to town 
for a few days, wait about fuming, and 
return in disgust to his shipyard. It was 
not altogether patriotism that pulled him 
back to Washington. Marie Louise was 
there, and he lost several appointments 
with the great folk he came to see, be- 
cause their hours clashed with Marie 
Louise’s. 
On one of his voyages he was sur- 
prised to find at his hotel an invitation to 
dine at Mrs. Prothero’s. Little as he 
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knew of the eminent ones of the fashion. 
able world, he knew the famous name of 
Prothero. He had spoken with reverengs 
always of her late husband, one of the me. 
builders of the American navy, a yoigs 
crying in the wilderness for a revival 9 
the ancient glories of the merchant my 
rine. But he had never met him or his 
widow. He felt that he could not refyg 
the unexplained opportunity to pay 
least his respects to the relict of his great 
idol. 

But he wondered by what means Mp 
Prothero, whom everybody had heard of 
had heard of him. When he entered her 
door on the designated evening, his riddle 
was answered. 

The butler glanced at his card, they 
picked from a heap on the consol a little 
envelope which he proffered on his tray, 
The envelope was about the size of thog 
that newborn parents use to enclose the 
proclamation of the advent of a newbom 
infant. The card inside Davidge’s envel. 
ope carried the legend: 

“Miss Webling.” 

The butler led him to the drawing-room 
door and announced him. There indeed 
was Marie Louise, arm in arm witha 
majestic granddam in a coronet of white 

ir. 

Marie Louise put out her hand, and 
Davidge went to it. She clasped his and 
passed it on to Mrs. Prothero witha 
character: 

“This is the great Mr. Davidge, th 
shipwright.” 

Mrs. Prothero pressed his hand and 
kept it while she said: 

“Tt is like Marie Louise to bring youth 
to cheer up an old crone like me.” 

.~Davidge muffed the opening horribly. 
Instead of saying something brilliant 
about how young Mrs. Prothero looked, 
he said: 

“Youth? I’m a hundred years old.” 

“You are!” Mrs. Prothero cried. “Then 
how old does that make me, in the Lords 
name—a million?” 

Davidge could not even recover th 
foot he had put in it. By looking foolish, 
and keeping silent, he barely saved him 
self from adding the other foot. Ms. 
Prothero smiled at his discomfiture. , 

“Don’t werry. I’m too ancient to® 
caught by pretty speeches—or to like the 
men who have ’em always ready.” 


GHE pressed his hand again and tumed 
to welcome an ex-ambassador and his 
pudgy wife, and a foreign military attadt 
with service-chevrons and wound-chevroms 
and a croix de guerre and a beautiful wile 

“All that and an American spouse! 
said Davidge to Marie Louise. 

“Have you never had an Americal 
spouse?” she asked brazenly. 

“Not one!” he confessed. 

Major and Polly Widdicombe had come 
in with Marie Louise, and Davidge drifted 
into their circle. The great room 
gradually with men of past or future fame 
and the poor women who were conce 
in enduring its acquisition. 

Marie Louise was radiant in mood aif 
queenly in attire. Davidge was sta 
by the magnificence of her jewelry. Some 
of it was of old workmanship, royal helt 
loomry. Her accent was decidedly Bag 
lish; yet her race was undoubtedly Amet 
can. The many things about her tit 
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led him subconsciously began to 
damor at least for the attention of curi- 
. He watched her making the best 


ashion- 
ame of 


ihe o{herself as a skillful woman does when 
’ vil de is all dressed up in handsome scenery 


: toplofty people. 
_" of Taekialy she stopped in the midst of a 
or hb little anecdote—stopped short. Her 
ref gile shriveled, then returned to her face 
MB vith a striking look of effort. Her 
7 . muscles seemed to be determined that her 
‘= jps should not droop. 
s Mn. Davidge heard the butler announce: 
“Lady Clifton-Wyatt and General Sir 
ed her Hector Havendish.” ‘ 
riddle Davidge wondered which of the two 
, mmes could have so terrified Marie 
, then Louise. Naturally he supposed that it 
a little was the man’s. He turned to study the 
: diver in his British uniform. He saw a 
thes all, loose-jointed, jovial man of horsy 
look and carriage, and no hint of mystery 
intolerance of 


swhom one would say an 


cave Lady Clifton-Wyatt was equally ami- 
able. She laughed and wrung the hands 
2-room of Mrs. Prothero. They were like two 
indeed shoolgirls met in another century. _ 
with q @ Davidge noted that Marie Louise 
white tumed her back and listened with extraor- 
| dmary interest to Major Widdicombe’s 
d, and od story about an Irishman who did or 
rs and 2d something or other. Davidge heard 
vith 4 Mis Prothero say to Lady Clifton-Wyatt 
with all the joy in the world: 
e, the “Who do you suppose is here, but our 
= Marie Louise?” 
d and @. Our Marie Louise?” Lady Clifton- 
| Wyatt echoed with a slight chill. 
youth "Yes, Marie Louise Webling. It was 
ther house that I met you. Where has 

ribly te child got to? There she is.” 

. @ Without raising her voice, she focused 
ooked, ithetween Marie Louise’s shoulder-blades. 
| "Marie Louise, my dear!” 


Then ARIE LOUISE turned and came up | 
like a wax image on castors pulled’ | 
laward by an invisible window-dresser. .| 


or the ty Clifton-Wyatt’s limber attitude grew 
oolish, tt, deadly, ominously hostile. She 
i be ltked as if she would turn Marie Louise 

stone with a Medusa-glare, but she evi- 
teatly felt that she had no right to com- 























tol it petrifaction in Mrs. Prothero’s home; 
ke the ®she bowed and murmured: 
“Ah, yis! How are you?” 
To Davidge’s amazement Miss Webling 

al Mitead of meeting the rebuff in kind 
4 his Mvered before it and bowed almost 
‘tach ly. Then to Davidge’s confusion 
all Clifton-Wyatt marched on him with 
| wife #gush of cordiality as if she had been 
ee for him around the Seven Seas. 

; femembered him, called him by name 
cil id told him that she had seen his pick- 
i one of the papahs, as one of the 

Gtatahs of the new fleet. 

cn HS. Prothero was stunned for a 
irifted by the scene, but she had passed 
filled fa so many women’s wars that she 
taal Mid learned to ignore them even when— 
a elaily when—her drawing-room was 
‘ eground. 
jad © Her mind was drawn from the incident 
artled ithe materialization of the butler. 






lady Clifton-Wyatt, noting that the 
je Was setting toward the dining-room 
¢ at absent-minded Sir Hector was 
7g along the current at the elbow of 
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“Are you taking me out, or—” 

It was a horrible moment, for all its 
unimportance, but he mumbled: 

“I—I am sorry, but—er—Miss Web- 
ling—” 

“Oh! Ah!” said Lady Clifton-Wyatt. 
It was a very short “Oh!” and a very long 
“Ah!” a sort of gliding, crushing “Ah!” 
It went over him like a tank, leaving him 
flat. 

Lady Clifton-Wyatt reached Sir Hec- 
tor’s arm in a few strides and unhooked 
him from the girl—also the girl from him. 
The girl was grateful. Sir Hector was 
used to disappointments. 

Davidge went to Marie Louise, who 
stood lonely and distraught. He felt 
ashamed of his word “sorry” and hoped 
she hadn’t heard it. Silently and crudely 
he angled out his arm, and she took it 
and went along with him in a somnam- 
bulism. 


AVIDGE, manlike, tried to cheer up 
his elbow-mate by a compliment. A 
man’s first aid to a woman in distress is a 
compliment or a few pats of the hand. 
He said: 

“This is the second big dinner you and 
I have attended. There were bushels of 
flowers between us before, but I’d rather 
see your face than a ton of roses.” 

The compliment fell out like a ton of 
coal. He did not like it at all. She 
seemed not to have heard him, for she 
murmured: 

“Vis, isn’t it?” 

Then, as the occultists say, he went 
into the silence. There is nothing busier 
than a silence at a dinner. The effort to 
think with no outlet in speech kept up 
such a roaring in his head that he could 
hardly grasp what the rest were saying. 

Lady Clifton-Wyatt sat at Davidge’s 
right and kept invading his quiet com- 
munion with Marie Louise by making 
remarks of the utmost graciousness some- 
how fermented—like wine turned vinegar. 

“TI wonder if you remember when we 
met in London, Mr. Davidge? It was the 
night the poor Lusitania was sunk.” 


“So it was,” said Davidge. 
“Tt was at Sir Joseph Webling’s. You 
knew he was dead, didn’t you? Or did 


you?” 

“Ves, Miss Webling told me.” 

“Oh, did she! I was curious to know.” 

She cast a look past him at Marie 
Louise and saw that the girl was about 
ready to make a scene. She smiled and 
deferred further torture. 

Mrs. Prothero supervened. She had the 
beautiful theory that the way to make 
her guests happy was to get them to talk- 
ing about themselves. She tried to draw 
Davidge out of his shell. But he talked 
about her husband instead, and of the 
great work he had done for the navy. He 
turned the tables of graciousness on her. 
Her nod recognized the chivalry; her lips 
smiled with pride in her husband’s praise; 
her eyes glistened with an old regret made 
new. ‘“He would have been useful now,” 
she sighed. 

“He was the man who laid the keel- 
blocks of our new navy,” said Davidge. 
“The thing we haven’t got and have got 
to get is a merchant marine.” 

He could talk of that, though he could 
not celebrate himself. He was still going 
strong when the dinner was finished. 


Mrs. Prothero clung to the old custom. 
She took the women away with her to the 
drawing-room, leaving the men alone. 

Davidge noted that Lady Clifton-Wyatt 
left the. dining-room with a kind of eager- 
ness, Marie Louise reluctantly. She cast 
him a look that seemed to cry “Help!” 
He wondered what the feud could be that 
threw Miss Webling into such apparent 
panic. He could not tolerate the thought 
that she had a yellow streak in her. 


CHAPTER XX 


ADY CLIFTON-WYATT, like many 

another woman, was kept in order by 
the presence of men. She knew that the 
least charming of attributes in masculine 
eyes are the female feline, the gift and 
art of claws. 

The women in Mrs. Prothero’s drawing- 
room could not hear any of the words the 
men mixed with their smoke, but they 
could hear now and then a muffled explo- 
sion of laughter of a quality that indicated 
what had provoked it. 

The women, too, were relieved of a cer- 
tain constraint by their isolation. They 
seemed to enjoy the release. It was like 
getting their minds out of tight corsets. 
They were not impatient for the men— 
as some of the men may have imagined. 

The servants kept them on guard 
till the coffee, tobacco and liqueurs were 
distributed. Then recess was declared. 
Marie Louise found herself on a huge 
tapestried divan provided with deep, soft 
cushions that held her like a quicksands. 
On either side of her was a fat little 
woman resembling a stack of cushions 
cased in silk, Mrs. Hobday and Mrs. 
Lynne. 

Marie Louise listened to their chatter 
with a frantic impatience. Polly was 
heliographing ironic messages with her 
eyes. Polly was hemmed in by the wife 
of a railroad juggler, who was furious 
at the Administration because it did 
not put all its transportation problems 
in her husband’s hands. She would 
not have entrusted him with the buying 
of a spool of thread; but that was dif- 
ferent. 

Mrs. Prothero was. monopolized by 
Lady Clifton-Wyatt. Marie Louise could 
see that she herself was the theme of the 
talk, for Mrs. Prothero kept casting 
startled glances Marie-Louise-ward, and 
Lady Clifton-Wyatt> glances of baleful 
stealth. 

Marie Louise had proved often enough 
that she was no coward, but even the 
brave turn poltroon when they fight with- 
out a sense of justification. Her pride 
told her that she ought to cross over to 
Lady Clifton-Wyatt and demand that she 
speak up. But her sense of guilt robbed 
her of her courage. And that oath she 
had given to Mr. Verrinder without the 
least reluctance now loomed before her as 
the greatest mistake of her life. Her 
sword and shield were both in pawn. 

She gave herself up for lost and had 
only one hope, that the men would not 
come in—especially that Ross Davidge 
would not come in in time to learn what 
Lady Clifton-Wyatt was so eager to pub- 
lish. She gave Mrs. Prothero up for lost 
too, and Polly. But she wanted to keep 
Ross Davidge fond of her. 
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HEN in a lull Mrs. Prothero spoke up 
sharply: 

“I simply can’t believe it, my dear, | 
don’t know that I ever saw a German spy 
but that child is not one. I'd stake my 
life on it.” 

“And now the avalanche!” thought 
Marie Louise. 

The word “spy” was beginning to haye 
more than an academic or fictional jp. 
terest to Americans, and it caught the ear 
of every person present. 

The ambassador’s wife at Marie 
Louise’s left and the Senator’s wife at her 
right sat up as straight as their curves 
permitted and gasped: 

“A German spy! Who? Where?” 

Polly Widdicombe sprang to her fee 
and darted to Mrs. Prothero’s side. 

“Oh, how lovely! Tell me who she js! 
I’m dying to shoot a spy.” 

Marie Louise sickened at the blood. 
thirstiness of Polly the insouciante. 

Mrs. Prothero tried to put down the 
riot of interest by saying: 

“Oh, it’s nothing. Lady Clifton-Wyatt 
is just joking.” 

Lady Clifton-Wyatt was at bay. She 
shot a glance at Marie Louise and in- 
sisted: 

“Indeed, I’m not! 
spy.” 

“Who’s a spy?” Polly demanded. 

“Miss Webling,” said Lady Clifton- 
Wyatt. 

Polly began to giggle; then she frowned 
with disappointment : 

“Oh, I thought you meant it.” 

“IT do mean it, and if you'll take my 
advice, you'll be warned in time.” 

Polly turned, expecting to find Marie 
Louise showing her contemptuous amuse- 
ment, but the look she saw on Marie 
Louise’s face was disconcerting. Polly's 
loyaity remained stanch. She hated Lady 
Clifton-Wyatt anyway, and the thought 
that she might be telling the truth made 
her a little more hateful. Polly stormed: 

“T wont permit you to slander my best 
friend.” 

Lady Clifton-Wyatt replied: 

“T don’t slahnder hah, and if she is your 
best friend—well—”’ 

Lady Clifton-Wyatt hated Polly and 
was glad of the weapon against het. 
Polly felt a sudden terrific need of retort 
ing with a blow. Men had never given 
the fist on the mouth as the simple direct 
answer to an insult too complicated i 
any other retort. She wanted to sap 
Lady Clifton-Wyatt’s face. But she dd 
not know how to fight. Perhaps wome 
will acquire the male prerogative of ie 
smash in the jaw along with the offer 
once exclusive masculine privileges. It 
will do them no end of good and ¢ 
all life for them. But for the presemt 
Polly could only groan “Agh!” and tim 
to throw an arm about Marie Louise aad 
drag her forward. ; 

“I’d believe one word of Marie Lous 
against a thousand of yours,” she 
clared. 

“Very well—ahsk hah, then.” 


Polly was crying mad, and maddet 
than ever because she hated he' 
for crying when she got mad. She so 
now to Marie Louise: “Tell her it’s’ 
dirty rotten lie.” 

Marie Louise had been dragged to het 
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feet. She temporized: “What has she 
sai- said?” 


Polly snickered nervously: “Oh, 
nothing—except that you were a German 
‘And now somewhere, somehow, Marie 
Louise found the courage of desperation. 
She laughed : 

“Lady Clifton-Wyatt is notori—famous 
for her quaint sense of humor.” 


Lady Clifton-Wyatt sneered: “Could 
one expect a spy to admit it?” 
Marie Louise smiled patiently: ‘“Prob- 


ably not. But surely even you would 
hardly insist that denying it proves it?” 

This sophistry was too tangled for 
Polly. She spoke up: 

“Let’s have the details, Lady Clifton- 
Wyatt—if you don’t mind.” 

“Yes, yes,” the chorus murmured. 
Lady Clifton-Wyatt braced herself. 

“Well, in the first place, Miss Webling 
is not Miss Webling.” 

“Oh, but I am,” said Marie Louise. 
Lady Clifton-Wyatt gasped: 

“You don’t mean to pretend that—” 

“Did you read the will?” said Marie 
Louise. 

“No, of course not, but—” 

“It says there that I was their 

“Well, we'll not quibble. Legally you 
may have been, but actually you were 





their adopted child.” 

“Vis?” said Marie Louise. “And where 
did they find me? Had you heard?” 

“Since you force me to it, I must say 
that it is generally believed that you were 
the natural daughter of Sir Joseph.” 

Marie Louise was tremendously re- 
lieved by having something that she could 
deny. She laughed with a genuineness 
a the credulity all her way. She 


“And who was my mother—my natural 
mother, could you tell me? I really ought 
to know.” 

“She is believed to have been a—a 
native of Australia.” 

“Good heavens, you don’t mean a 
kangaroo!” 


“An actress playing in Vienna.” 





“Oh, I am relieved! And Sir Joseph 
was my father—yes. Do go on.” 

“Whether Sir Joseph was your father 
or not, he was born in Germany and so 
was his wife, and they took a false oath 
of allegiance to His Majesty. All the 
While they were loyal only to the Kaiser. 
They worked for him, spied for him. The 
Kaiser had promised to make Sir Joseph 
one of the rulers over England when he 
captured the island. Sir Joseph was to 
ey castle he wanted and untold 


“What was I to have?” Marie Louise 
was able to mock her. ‘“Wasn’t I to have 
at least Westminster Abbey to live in? 

ag of the Crown princes for a hus- 


Raed Clifton-Wyatt lost her temper and 
s. 


. ‘Heaven knows what you were prom- 
ised, but you did your best to earn it, 
ever it was.” 

» Prothero lost patience: “Really, 

my dear Lady Clifton-Wyatt, this is all 
beyond me.” 

Clifton-Wyatt grew scarlet too. 

t spoke with the wrath of a Tisiphone 

Whipping herself to a frenzy. “I will 








bring you proofs. This creature was a 
paid secret agent, a go-between for Sir 
Joseph and the Wilhelmstrasse. She car- 
ried messages. She went into the slums 
of Whitechapel disguised as a beggar to 
meet the conspirators. She carried them 
lists of ships with their cargoes, dates of 
sailing, destinations. She carried great 
sums of money. She was the paymaster 
of the spies. Her hands are red with the 
blood of British sailors and women and 
children. She grew so bold that at last 
she attracted the attention of even Scot- 
land Yard. She was followed, traced to 
Sir Joseph’s home.’ It was found that she 
lived at his house. 

“One of the spies, named Easling or 
Oesten, was her lover. He was caught and 
met his deserts before a firing-squad in the 
Tower. His confession implicated Sir 
Joseph. The police raided his place. A 
terrific fight ensued. He resisted arrest. 
He tried to shoot one of our police. The 
bullet went wild and killed his wife. Be- 
fore he could fire again, he was shot down 
by one of our men.” 


8 Keo astonishing transformations the 
story had undergone in its transit 
from gossip to gossip stunned Marie 
Louise. The memory of the reality sad- 
dened her beyond laughter. Her distress 
was real, but she had self-control enough 
to focus it on Lady Clifton-Wyatt and 
murmur: 

“Poor thing, she is quite mad!” 

There is nothing that so nearly drives 
one insane as to be accused of insanity. 


The prosecutrix almost strangled on her 


indignation at Marie Louise’s calm. 

“The effrontery of this woman is unen- 
durable, Mrs. Prothero. If you believe 
her, you must permit me to leave. I 
know what I am saying. I have had what 
I tell you from the best authority. Of 
course, it may sound insane, but wait 
until you learn what the German secret- 
agents have been doing in America for 
years, and what they are doing now.” 

There had been publication enough of 
the sickening duplicity of ambassadors 
and attachés to lead the Americans to be- 
lieve that Teutonism meant anything re- 
volting. Mrs. Prothero was befuddled at 
this explosion in her quiet home. She 
asked: 

“But surely all this has never been pub- 
lished, has it? I think we should have 
heard of it here.” 

“Of course not,” said Lady Clifton- 
Wyatt. “We don’t publish the accounts 
of the submarines we sink, do we? No 
more do we tell the Germans what spies 
of theirs we have captured. And, since 
Sir Joseph and his wife were dead, there 
would have been no profit in publishing 
broadcast the story of the battle. So they 
agreed to let it be known that they died 
peacefully or rather painfully in their beds, 
of ptomaine poisoning.” 

“That’s true,” said Mrs. Prothero. 
“That’s what I read. That’s what I’ve 
always understood.” 

Now, curiously, as often happens in 
court, the discovery that a witness has 
stumbled on one truth in a pack of lies 
renders all he has said authentic and shifts 
the guilt to the other side. Marie Louise 
could feel the frost of suspicion against 
her forming in the air. 

Polly made one more onset: “But, I 
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say, Lady Clifton-Wyatt, where was 
Marie Louise during all this Wild West 
End pistol-play?” 

“In her room with her lover,” snarled 
Lady Clifton-Wyatt. “The servants saw 
her there.” 

This threw a more odious light on 
Marie Louise. She was not merely a nice 
clean spy, but a wanton. 

Polly groaned: “Tell that to Scotland 
Yard! Id never believe it.” 

“Scotland Yard knows it without my 
telling,” said Lady Clifton-Wyatt. 

“But how did Marie Louise come to 
escape and get to America?” 

“Because England did not want to shoot 
a woman—a young woman of a certain 
prettiness. So they let her go, when she 
swore that she would never return to 
England. But they did not trust her. 
She is under observation now! Your 
home is watched, my dear Mrs. Widdi- 
combe, and I dare say there is a man on 
guard outside now, my dear Mrs. 
Prothero.” 

This sent a chill along every spine. 
Marie Louise was frightened out of her 
own brief bravado. 


HERE was a lull in the trial while 
everybody reveled in horror. Then 
Mrs. Prothero spoke in a judicial tone. 

“And now, Miss Webling, please tell us 
your side of all this. What havejyou to 
say in your own behalf?” 

Marie Louise’s mouth suddenly turned 
dry as bark; her tongue was like a dead 
leaf. She was inarticulate with remem- 
brance of her oath to Verrinder. She just 
managed to whisper: 

“Nothing!” 

It sounded like an autumn leaf rasping 
across a stone. Polly cried out in agony: 

“Marie Louise!” 

Marie Louise shook her head and could 
neither think nor speak. There was a 
hush of waiting. It was broken by the 
voices of the men strolling in together. 
They were utterly unwelcome. They 
stopped and stared at the women all star- 
ing at Marie Louise. 

Seeing Davidge about to ask what the 
tableau stood for, she found voice to say: 

“Mr. Davidge, would you be so good as 
to take me home—to Mrs. Widdicombe’s, 
that is. I—TI am a little faint.” 

“Delighted! I mean—I’m sorry—I’d 
be glad,” he stammered, eager to be at 
her service, yet embarrassed by the sud- 
den appeal. 

“You'll pardon me, Mrs. Prothero, for 
running away!” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Prothero, still 
dazed. 

He bowed to her, and all round. Marie 
Louise nodded and whispered “Good 
night!” and moved toward the door 
waveringly. Davidge’s heart leaped with 
pity for her. 

Lady Clifton-Wyatt checked him as he 
hurried past her. 

“Oh, Mr. Davidge, I’m stopping at the 
Shoreham; wont you drop in and have a 
cup of tea with me to-morrow at hahf- 
pahst fah?” 

“Thank you! Yes! At half-past four 
to-morrow.. Thank you! Good night.” 


The next installment of Major Hughes’ 

brilliant novel will appear in the 

December issue, on sale November 
twenty-third. 
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THE GHOST’S STORY 


(Continued from 
page 23) 








simple. On a given afternoon when Jim 
would be in town, I was to motor out to 
Presbrey, nominally for a cup of tea, and 
she was to come away with me. After 
that we hoped that Jim and Caroline 
would take the necessary steps to give us 
legally to each other. We admitted that 
it was not a pretty plan, but there was no 
help for it. After all, it was no more than 
had been done by many another couple in 
New York who were now respectable 
citizens. 

My first surprise came from a quarter 
whence I least expected anything of the 
kind. By what means Connie got wind of 
my projects I was never able to discover. 
I am inclined to think it was through a 
conspiracy of maids who passed the word 
along to her. 

Connie was at this time seventeen—a 
lovely girl, but rigid, terrible, and her 
mother’s champion. Under her clear- 
eyed, merciless scrutiny I had not for 
some months been at ease. 

I was putting on my dust-coat one 
morning to motor to the station on my 
way to town, when she came out into the 
hall. 

“Papa,” she said without other lead- 
ing up, “you’re going to run away with 
Mrs. Rittenshaw.” 

I stood with one arm in a sleeve of the 
dust-coat and the other paralyzed. If the 
pavement of the hall had spoken and 
made the same accusation, I couldn’t 
have been more amazed. 

“Nonsense—” I began, weakly. 

“Oh, don’t, Papa,” she pleaded. “Don’t 
run away from Mamma. It would kill 
her.” 

“Nonsense!” I said again. “What— 
what put such an idea into your head?” 

I didn’t want an answer to this ques- 
tion; I didn’t care. All I asked was 
power to bolt from the house. 

She allowed me to go without further 
questioning though there was plenty of it 
in her eyes when I came back that after- 
noon. It was then a week before the 
date Daisy and I had set. 


Two days later Connie returned to the 
attack. 

“You're not going to do it, Papa? 
Promise me you wont. Swear to me you 
wont.” 

But during the two days I had reflected. 
Since Connie, like everybody else, must 
know, I saw no use in lying to her. I 
didn’t lie, though I didn’t tell the truth. 
I simply didn’t promise. When she saw 
I was determined not to promise, she 
begged no more. But the struggle re- 
mained between her and me. Her mother 
was not brought into it. I still saw that 
Caroline didn’t know. 

It was on a Thursday that Daisy and 
I had meant to go, and on returning to 
Rhinefields on the Wednesday afternoon 
for my last night there, I learned that 
Connie had gone to town. I thought it 
odd. I suspected that her visit had to 
do with me. But I was so near to the ful- 
fillment of my plans that I gave it no 
further thought. On the following morn- 
ing I went to New York, as for business 


reasons I did three or four times a week, 
leaving behind me the impression that I 
should be home again in the evening. 

A big limousine I had bought and was 
keeping for the purpose, was to meet me 
at the Club at three. it would take me 
an hour to drive out to Presbrey. 

I entered the Club at half-past two. I 
needed the time to compose the letter I 
meant to post to Caroline after I had left 
New York. 

I cannot say I was not nervous. I was. 
I recall that I carried myself with the 
purposed steadiness of a man who has 
been drinking and is trying to show that 
he isn’t drunk. I had a cheerful word for 
the man at the coat-room. I shook hands 
with some fellows whom I met in the 
hall, and whom it would have been more 
natural to pass with a nod. I knew that 
a day or two later when the news went 
round, these would be remembered inci- 
dents, and I wanted to show—and to show 
myself—that I was doing the thing with 
sang-froid. 

At the foot of the stairs, as I was de- 
scending to the writing-room, I happened 
to lift my eyes. There at the top was 
Jim. He was looking down at me. It 
was an awkward meeting, one I would 
have given much to avoid, but there was 
no escape from facing it. I began going 
up. 

_ I meant to say, “Hello, Jim,” and pass 
on, leaving the incident at that. 

But he himself came downward, meet- 
ing me about the middle of the stairway. 
As he paused, I was obliged to do like- 
— He stood a step higher than my- 
self. 

I saw that he knew, and thought of 
Connie’s visit to New York. He was 
white and grim and terrible. 

“T was looking for you,” he said, quiet- 
ly but with a strange huskiness. I was 
waiting for you. I know all about you.” 

I spoke as quietly as he, but more uh- 
steadily. 

“You don’t know all about me, Jim. 
There are some things which, when I’ve 
told you—” 

And then I saw the muzzle of a revolver 
which he whipped from his pocket and 
held not six inches from my head. 

“You hound! Take that.” 

I heard the words. I heard aothing 
else. 

I felt nothing. 

To the best of my knowledge I did 
nothing. 

That frightful things happened there 
on the Club stairway goes without say- 
ing; but they form no part of my con- 
sciousness. 

My one thought was for Daisy. 

“Who will tell her that I can’t come 
for her?” 

And then I found myself on the ter- 
race at Presbrey. 

Between seeing the shining muzzle of 
Jim’s revolver and Daisy herself walk- 
ing on the terrace with her back to me, 
there was not, as far as I am aware, the 
space of a second. 

I didn’t know what had happened. I 
had not had the time to put-two and two 


together, or to form so much as a theory 
Alt I knew was that Daisy was there, ang 
that I must speak to her. : 

As she walked down the length of the 
terrace, I followed her. I had not thought 
of what I should say or do, further thay 
to warn her that Jim knew. 

When she turned, I was waiting, ag 
ten paces away. 

She threw up both hands as if she had 
been shot, and tottering forward with q 
shriek, fell with her face on the gravel, 

Then Presbrey, with its trees ang 
flowers and terraces and fountains, faded 
softly away. 


Third S° I became a ghost. 
Writing: I have given the fore. 

going facts in order that you 
may know the difference between a ghost 
and another man. It is one of conscious. 
ness, of the state of mind. 

The great mistake which the so-called 
living make is in thinking that there waits 
them a violent change to which they give 
the name of death. To some it is the end 
of all things; to others a new beginning. 
In reality it is neither; it is a continu. 
tion. The minutes are joined on to the 
minutes, the seconds to the seconds. 
Hopes, loves, fears, ambitions, passions, 
hates, are phases not of the body but of 
the mind. 

What we understand as death affects 
only that outer robe which is no essen 
tial part of the personality. That it is no 
essential part of the personality we se 
in the fact that a man of eighty feels 
himself identical with the man he was at 
eighteen, though probably no particle of 
his physical frame is the same. 
makes the man is mind. What endures 
is mind. What inherits eternity is mind. 

So in dying—I use the word in its at- 
cepted sense—I remained what I had 
been, with a change in condition but not 
in self. I was still the man who, had he 
lived a few hours longer, would have de 
serted his wife and run away with his 
best friend’s. I need give no further 
illustration of my mental state, since I 
can be judged from that circumstance 
alone. 

_ My first mad impulse was to rebd 
against the fact of being dead. It & 
came evident at once that being 
didn’t imply that I was less living tha 
I had been; it meant only that I ws 
cut off from my former pursuits. But my 
former pursuits were everything to me 
I had neither life nor will to live apat 
from them. With every nerve of 

I had become I determined that I would 
not give them up. It might mean pittiig 
my forces against those of all the wt 
verse, but if so I was willing to take i 
risk. 

IT strove. : 

I strove—but much as the capii® 
strives when he dashes his head agaili# 
the stone wall of his cell. My efor 
were similar; the results were Sime 
I was too frantic to take utility ane 
tility into consideration. I was. 
as I had always been driven, by blind, & 
reasoning self-will. / 
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To get back, to recross the gulf, was my 
one overwhelming desire. Everything else 
merged itself into that. And lest this 
should seem too absolutely insane to you, 
let me say that I could not look upon 
myself as dead. By death I had always 
understood the end of being. But here 
I was, as active, as intelligent, as pas- 
sionate as ever. I could reconstruct all 
I had taken to be real, even to my body 
and my clothes. My home, my haunts, 
my family, my friends were all accessible 
tome. That is, I could see them; I could 
revisit them; I could do everything 
toward intercourse with the living but 
what depended on themselves. How could 
I consider myself dead? On the day of 
what they called my funeral I was pres- 
ent in the church and laughed. I laughed 

. as an escaped prisoner might laugh who 

while hiding in the hedges watches the 
guards that are hunting him seize and 
carry off a scarecrow. 

Otherwise it was a rather pitiable 
funeral. There were few in the church 
—my brother, the widow of another 
brother, a handful of men from clubs and 
offices who from some half-forgotten sym- 
pathy with the past honored my memory 
when perhaps they would not have hon- 
ored me. 

They had not taken the poor clay 
object to my home. Old Dr. Galloway, 
who had known my parents, and who mar- 
ried Caroline and me, offered it the hos- 
pitality of his church. There it lay till 
the time came to remove it, when he said 
over it such prayers as he thought per- 
mitted by so hideous an end. He was a 
good man, and later that day I did my 
best to thank him. 


But for the minute I was oppressed by | 


the fact that neither my wife nor Connie 
was present at the ceremony. I could 
not resent this, and yet I felt it hard. I 
found myself thinking of them, yearning 
over them, regretting that I had not been 
te the one the husband, and to the other 
the father, I should have been and might 
have been. 


[" was a new proof that I was living 
that almost immediately I was in the 
hall at Rhinefields. 

The house was still and silent. 

It was mid-afternoon in summer. All 
the windows were open, and so were the 
doors right through from the front to the 
veranda and gardens at the back, below 
which ran the Hudson. Soft hills rose 
and dipped on the other bank, with 
houses nestling in the boscage. Over the 
countryside lay a still, warm silence. Be- 
neath it the attentive ear, the spiritual 
ear, could hear the rich, continuous mur- 
mur of the myriad life of the forest and 
the farm. 

Timidity kept me from intruding fur- 
ther into the house. I waited for a sign 

might encourage me to go on. 

Suddenly there was a sob. The sob 
tose into a kind of wail. I knew it was 

pom and that >» een came from 

m upstairs. ad forgotten till 
then that she believed that just at that 
Minute I was being carried from a church 
lm New York to be laid in a graveyard 
—and that she was not there. 

Then, swiftly, Connie stole out of the 
ay on my left. She too had heard 
sob and was hurrying to bring com- 
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fort. She was in black—she paid me that 
tribute; but her sweet face was set, and 
her lovely eyes hard, with the kind of 
grief that is unforgiving. 

“Connie!” 

I moved before her as she was at the 
turn to run up the stairs. 

She started back. 

For a second or two I was afraid that 
she too might shriek and totter like Daisy 
Rittenshaw. 

But she did neither. On the contrary, 
she looked at me steadily. She didn’t 
blench, seeing that it was impossible for 
her to become whiter than she was al- 
ready. If there was any change, it was 
that her strong young face grew stronger. 

I tried to plead; I did my best to ask 
for some sort of pardon; but she ran past 
me and up the stairs; and Rhinefields, like 
Presbrey, faded. 

So I was roaming again. 


OTHING is more alien either to 

earthly conceptions or to true spir- 
itual immortality than this homeless, 
aimless wandering of ghosts. It is in 
many ways the bitterest ingredient in our 
cup of suffering. Perhaps it is that wan- 
dering more than any other one element 
of our hell that turns us at last into the 
way we rebel so utterly against taking. 

Rhinefields having faded, Presbrey hav- 
ing faded, I was out in the world, with 
no rest, no duty, no shelter, no night. 

I could do what anyone else could do. 
I could walk in the streets; I could go 
into shops; I could stand in the lobbies 
of hotels; I could enter an, of the clubs 
or places of business with which I was 
familiar. Nothing was really an obstacle; 
and always there was that will-o’-the-wisp 
of hope that I should get back and win a 
recognition. 

In the end it was loneliness, loneliness 
and a kind of curiosity, that led me into 
St. Mary Magdalen’s where I had seen my 
coffin in the afternoon. 

It was now dusk. Though the door was 
open, there was no one in the church. 
That some one was in a sacristy or ves- 
try I judged by the burning of a light. 

In any great empty place. there is a 
hushed solemnity at twilight, and espe- 
cially in a church. The nave seemed the 
emptier to me now because of the people 
I had seen there a few hours earlier. They 
had gone back to take up the thread of 
their living interests, and I.was in the 
first stage of being forgotten: I should 
not be forgotten at ‘once; but each new 
day would make my memory a little less 
vivid to those for whom it had been a 
ruling note in life. Even Connie would 
remember me less and less; Daisy would 
get over that awful minute on the ter- 
race; and the only minds that would hold 
me close—each for a different set of rea- 
sons—would be Jim’s and Caroline’s. 

The interior of the church was fa- 
miliar to me. My parents had brought 
me here as a child. During my late boy- 
hood and early manhood my mother had 
made helpless efforts to get me to con- 
tinue my attendance. She seemed to 
think there was a magic in the practice 
that would ultimately save my soul. 

I noted the pew in which we used to 
sit, though none of our family ever occu- 
pied it now. I looked up at the altar 
where Caroline and I had made our per- 









haps mistaken vows. I stood on the spot 
where the coffin had rested—where g 
many coffins had rested in the course of 
years!—when my friends had sighed ove 
the scarecrow. 

While I was standing there, I saw the 
light in the vestry extinguished. Out of 
the little room old Dr. Galloway ap. 
peared, his huge bulk rolling through the 
dimness. He came forward and forward 
and was presently before me. : 

Then he stopped suddenly, looking be. 
wildered, awed. 

Like Connie he gazed at me steadily: 
but unlike Connie it was not relentlessly, 
It was kindly, pityingly. 

Humbly, apologetically, I gazed back at 
him. We were not without memories in 
common. Not once nor twice but a good 
many times in my headstrong youth he 
had done his best to “get at me.” He had 
not got at me, for the reason that I 
always made good my escape. He stood 
for the things I would have none of. 
Despising and rejecting them, I despised 
and rejected him along with them. But 
now— 

I will not affirm that he spoke to me, 
but the point is of no importance. What 
I do declare is that his thoughts passed 
into my thoughts, whether with words or 
without them. 

“Ah, poor boy,” I translated, “you're 
unhappy. You'll continue to be unhappy 
as long as you cling to mortal unrealities. 
You're suffering, aren’t you?” 

In some manner which I do not under 
stand I admitted that I was. 

“But you're suffering purely because 
you persist in trying to do the wrong 
thing. You're looking for success along 
a road in which no success is possible, 
You’ve been given many lessons, and you 
will not learn them. Even this last lesson 
—this bitterest and most terrible of al-— 
has taught you nothing. And yet until 
it does—” 

By something blank and sorrowful that 
gradually overspread his face I knew the 
old man couldn’t see me any more. | 
knew it, too, by the way in which ke 
slipped into a pew beside me and fel 
upon his knees. I suppose he was pray 
ing for me, though I couldn’t see what 
good his prayers would do me. 

And yet vaguely I felt comforted. I 
felt more than comforted, since he had 
dropped a hint that there was another 
way. I didn’t want the other way. ! 
wanted nothing but my own way. Never 
theless it was something to be told that 
there was an alternative. Hell is not the 
blackest or most hopeless hell so long # 
one sees a possibility, however far 
faint, of getting out. 


poe and place have beet 
to me from the | 
ning sources of perplexity. I 
have tried to keep to the limitations s# 
by both, but they slip away from me. 
The sense of place went first. 
fact that within a second or two of tht 
fatal meeting with Jim Rittenshaw om 
stairs I was with Daisy on the terrace # 
Presbrey showed me, when I reflected om 
it, that distance was but a phase i 
thought. So I learned that when 
thought I was going to a place, 1 
going; when I thought I was there, I wis 
there. All strong desire to be on any Pa 
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ticular spot was realized instantaneously 
—but always with a lack of connection 
between the living and the dead that made 
the realization of no use to me. As I 
was afraid of my home at Rhinefields, I 
never went there after that one occasion. 
For a similar reason I never went to 
Presbrey. In proportion as my longings 
centered round the Club, in the Club I 
found myself. And yet to be there on the 
terms on which I was admitted became 
with each repetition a more intolerable 
agony. I remember that I once surprised 
myself while saying: 

“Q God, don’t send me there again!” 

As nearly as I can recall, that was my 
first recognition of a God since the day 
I told Jim Rittenshaw that I should not 
say my prayers that night. But that 
recognition of a God, if it was a recog- 
nition, came after a second meeting on 
the stairs with Jim, which leads me to 
speak of my difficulties with Time. 

I loved Time. 


didn’t ask for freedom, for agelessness, 
for measureless eternities. I begged for 
days and nights and months and years. 
The perpetual Now was too large for me. 

I hated it without being able to escape 
from it. It was a feature of a conscious- 
ness that changed whether I would or no. 
The fact that with us there was no night 
or sleep, that darkness was no darkness to 
me, that we know no fatigue and need 
no rest and cannot pass into the brief 
spaces of forgetfulness which to mortals 
bring relief from their mortality—ail that 
made it difficult to tell when one day 
ended and another began, or to count 
the passage of the weeks. I made it a 
point in my rebellion against the whole 
condition to keep a kind of tally; but it 
eluded me. 


S I could never hold to that se- 
quence of events which brought Jim 
Rittenshaw before the bar of justice—and 
acquitted him. It was one of those 
acquittals in which sympathy and a rough, 
unreasoning sense of equity work together 
to cut the knot of law—to justify in fact 
what legal theory condemns. 

I myself was relieved. I was further 
relieved towléarn a little later that Jim 
was coming back to the Club, and that 
his friends—who had also been my friends 
—were to rally round him and give him 
the support of a quiet, affectionate wel- 
come. Still greater was my relief when 
I gathered that, with the curious tol- 
érance men displayed toward the wrong- 
doing of each other, none of those who 
were holding out the hand to Jim was 
Specially bitter toward me. That I was 
about to run away with Jim’s wife might 
have been the kind of error into which 
any of themselves might fall. I had been 
4 fool; and.I had paid for it. They had 
all been fools about one thing or an- 

Tt, and at one time or another they 
had all paid for it. There was no one 
ut sin to cast a stone at me. Now 
then some one mentioned me as “poor 
old Nick,” and my heart almost broke. 
But the odd thing was that this ten- 
;—a negative tenderness, if you 
will—far from drawing me back among 
| 4m, inspired my first real longing to 
t away. 











It was part of that mor- | 
tal clog which kept me halting and limping | 
at the pace at which I preferred to go. I | 


18 VOLUMES VIVID WITH LIFE 


12 volumes of O. Henry, 274 stories — one long novel, 
in dark green cloth, illustrated, gold op, gold backs. 
6 volumes of Jack London's best stor*es, poems and a 
long novel. Bound in cloth and gold tops, gold backs. 
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What Woman 
Knows Her 


Husband ? 


GHE thought she did, and yet 


this letter came out of the 


dark, throwing a flash of light 
on things she did not even 
know existed. 


Driven here and there by 


fate—how little we understand 
ourselves or each other. 


Read this story of the trial of 


a man’s soul and awoman’sand 
look into the heart of understanding with 


O. HENRY 


It is a story with an unexpected ending — 
just as in life, so often, oux stories have 
unexpected endings. 

O. Henry has come to permeate American 
life. In the news stories from the war there 
is intimate reference to O. Henry; at social 
gatherings, at hunt meets, on the road, every- 
where—everybody knows O. Henry and refers 
lovingly to. his people and his stories. 


Up—up—up goes the sale of O. Henry, higher 
and higher every day. Long ago he reached 
high above all records in the world for the 
sale of short stories. 

And still the sales climb until soon there will 
be no home without O. Henry. 1,200,000 
already in the United States! How many 
thousands in Australia, France, England, 
Germany, Africa, and Asia we cannot tell. 


The man on the street loves him; the university pro- 


—of adventure. 


fessor pays him homage. 
on forever, for his is a quality that is undying. But the 
sale at this low price must soon be over. So now, while you can, get 
your set. You must have O. Henry ifyour library is to be complete. 
You must have O. Henry if you are to get out of life all the beauty 
and fun that it holds. 
you send the coupon today. And you can have — besides 


N me Fr ee 


The last of our classic writers-to die—full of color—of reality 
Get his best work absolutely free. 


JACK 
LONDO 


The sale of O. Henry will go 


You can have this work at half price if 


Price Goes Up Again / 


Last Spring the price of paper went so high that we had @ Res. 
to raise the price of the books. 
one big lot of paper at a comparatively reasonable price 
so that we had to add only one payment to - price of 
the books. So as long as this paper (enough for one . 
edition) lasts you can have your set of O. Henry ry ag yo 
at the present low price with London free. 
paper is still higher now, cloth is higher, and 
this is the last edition we shall ever be able to 
make at a low price. 
at once — for your set on approval free. 


REVIEW oF REVIEWS CO. .’ 
30 Irving Place, NEW YORK ¢ 

ee sites sane 9. ce 

pon emery Anny GAR. al 


Fortunately, we secured ¢ 218 
4 REVIEW 
OF 


2 ‘REVIEWS C0. 


But # Send me on ap- 
4 proval, charges 
paid by you, O. 
Henry's works in 12 
So send the coupon 


don bound in blue silk 
cloth with gold tops. If 
keep the books, I will remit 
$1 per month for 17 months for 
the O. Henry set only and retain 
the London set without charge. 
Otherwise, I will, within 10 days, 
return both sets at your expense. 











ADDRESS 0000 cccccescecccsecssevscssanssoce 


GEGUP ATION vn cscncvcncecscvcsacstovennegueteee 
. This besutifal three-quarter leather editi oO. 
conte ont 8 few cents more - oolewes aa has et oe 
vorite binding. For a set of this luxurious binding send $1.50 
for 15 months. 
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Wwrars the use of going around coughing? It 
spoils lots of fun for yourself and other folks. 


And it’s so unnecessary. S.B.Cough Drops relieve it. 
Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 














Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughheepsie 
OUEST ATED AAA A A AZAWNA AANA 


Coming: A New BOSTON BLACKIE Story, 
By Jack Boyle, in the next, the December, Red Book 












































Don’t matter if broken. We 
pay up to $35.00 per set, also 
actual value for diamonds, 
old gold, silver and platinum. Send by parcel post, and receive 
cash by return mail. Will return goods if price is unsatisfactory. 






That longing did not come to me con. 
sciously till after I had seen Jim on the 
stairs the second time. 

I was dragging myself back to the old 
haunts. Since the incident with Harvey 
Breck, the sense of the uselessness of 
what I was doing had become a kind 4f 
anguish; but I couldn’t stop. Some of 
us whom I had been used to seeing there 
—Charlie Swett, for instance—came no 
more. I drew the inference that they had 
learned the lesson I had not learned, that 
I had refused to learn, and that, forsak. 
ing what good old Galloway called “mor. 
tal unrealities,” they had gone in search 
of immortal realities. I began to wonder 
if my turn for that would come, while 
assuring myself that it would not. 

For by this time I understand what it 
is to be a ghost, and why a ghost is 
different from every other man. Most 
men and most women, it appears, begin 
from the first stages of the mortal state 
to free themselves from mortal limita- 
tions. The process is conscious, subcon- 
scious or unconscious, as the case may 
be, but it goes on. Little by little they 
detach themselves from the material, from 
the sensual, from the purely gross. With- 
out knowing all they have accomplished, 
they find themselves at what is known as 
the hour of death able to take a long 
spiritual leap to where mortality no longer 
has an active hold upon them. 

Not so with us! We who love mor- 
tality must live with what we love. We 
are earth-bound, flesh-bound. The thing 
which must die is the thing for which we 
crave. It is like an appetite for rotten- 
ness. Once it takes possession, it destroys 
the taste for the wholesome and the sane. 








MAZER’S TOOTH SPECIALTY, Dept. 66, 2007 S. Sth St., PHILA. PA. 









prepares} ouquickly, 
thoroughly, in spare time. Low tuition 
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terms, Feessuspended if drafted. 
PFA Ask for “10 Laws of Success.” Free. 


of our International Accountants 
pacts t. 1111, 624 S. Michigan Ave., 




















Her Wonderful Eyes 


would be unattractive if they were not 
adorned with long, luxuriant eyelashes and H 
well formed eyebrows. They give the eyesa ° 
deep, soulful expression, with everlasting 
charm. Eyebrows and lashes add beauty to 
wiz as does a beautiful frame toa picture. 
oe 
b 
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borat ener Aisiebomle to have them if you Hair on the Underarm 
Removed with El-Rado 
prtustently for p short parted of time. Ite parpose — 


thereby promoting the growth, thus adding charm There is cleanliness and comfort in hair-free 
and expression to ee one . ‘ underarms. An occasional use of El-Rado enables 








LASH-BROW-IN 
cream, seapante a4 . u_to wear with refinement and taste sleeveless 
onl beakiy soadne 2 —— 4] | frocks or sheer fabric blouses. 
pe a I har Ee ? El-Rado is a liquid — sanitary, colorless, easily 

Two Sizes, 50c and $1 sled with a piece of absorbent cotton. To use 

Send price and we will mail you LASH-BROW- -Rado is no more trouble than washing the skin, 

Pee 24 735 Maybell Beauty Hook, | The Women §¥i | and quite as harmless—it does not ‘stimulate or 
: . | coarsen later hair growth. El-Rado isa safe, agree- 


able, most “‘womanly’’ way to remove hair from the 
face, neck, underarms or limbs. 
Users of powdered hair removers will find an occa- 
sional use of El-Rado liquid is good for the skin. 
Ask for “El-Rado” hair remover at any toilet 
counter. Two sizes, 50c and $1:00. Money- 
guarantee. 
If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 
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MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-51 Grand Bivd., Chicoge 


ISPAGTION ASSURED OR PRICE REFONDED. 
void disappointment with inferior imitations. 






















PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. Z., 112 E. 19th St., New York 
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Fifth AM trying to tell you 
Writing: about my second meeting 

on the stairs with Jim, but 
the hand that writes for me seems u- 
able to get it down. I suppose there are 
things which transcend mortal expression, 
and this is perhaps one of them. Though 
this girl doesn’t know what I am about 
to say, each time I approach the topic 
her hand trembles and the writing goes 
askew. 

I shall make one last effort. 

I have told you already that I was 
dragging myself back to where I had 
ceased to have a longing to be. That 
is, I had the longing still, but I recog 
nized its vanity. After my experience 
with Harvey Breck, I knew, what I might 
have known before, that nothing would 
come of my attempts but further disap 
pointment. Still I went back and back. 

One by one the old crowd thinned away, 
following Charlie Swett’s example. 
the other hand, some of those who had 
disappeared from among the living—Ne# 
Allenby, for instance, and Daws0l, 
Rhodes—reappeared in our  compally- 
They too began the silent round of sul- 
fering—cast out, cast off. 

Jim was back. I knew it from what 
I overheard, but I never saw him t 
one day— _ . aa 

We were in the same relative positions 
on the stairs, on the very same steps, # 
the very same hour of the afternoon. 

It was a strange Jim that I saw 4s 
came down from the writing-room, be 
cause it was a composite Jim—a J@ 


that receded through varying stages o 
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manhood back to the boy with whom 



































m the I used to play. I saw them all, each 
one behind another, as if in a proces- 
he old sion—and yet as if blended into one. 
larvey There was the Jim of the moment—a 
ss of bowed, gray-haired man, with deep lines 
nd Af in the face, and stricken eyes, and a 
me of mouth about which there were hard, 
trong lines. 
hay : Behind him was the friendly Jim who 
y had had been on the early edge of middle 
, that age with whom I used to shoot and fish 
orsak- and talk about sugar-beets. ‘ 
“mor Behind him again was the Jim of the 
earch married days, detached, alert, with a twin- 
onder kle in the eye that made excuses for 
while our mutual lack of cordiality. 

Behind him was the Jim of the bach- 
hat it elor years, coarse with the crudeness of 
ost: is adolescence, discreetly profligate, eager to 
Most wring from the senses every satisfaction. 
begin And so back to the Jim of twelve or 
state fourteen, the little apple-cheeked boy, 
imita- high-spirited, high-tempered, full of fun 
beon- both innocent and otherwise. 
may All these Jims were visible, as a voice 
they within me said: 
from “This is your creation. You were his 
With- companion. You were his friend. You 
ished, helped to mold him. Your hand put 
Ww a3 line to line and shade to shade in his 
long portrait. In him you formed the kind 
onger of man you loved—and he slew you. 

In you he too fornféd the kind of man 
mor- he loved—and you did him an injury 
We worse than death. You have pushed the 
thing material, the sensual, the mortal, up to 
ch we the limit and beyond. Now you would 
otten- push them beyond the beyond. Oh, stop! 
troys Go beck! There’s another way. It 
sane, may not be an easy way, but it’s easier 
than this. It would have been easy to 
you you once, only you’ve made it hard. Hard 
ting as it is, you must take it, for why should 
but you suffer any more?” 
oe _ These thoughts passed in me as I looked 
e ate into Jim’s face. What passed in him I 
ssion, have no means of telling. 
ough All I can say is that right across the 
bout guif, his eyes looked into mine. 
topic He uttered but one word: 





“God!” . 

As Jim staggered back and clutched the 
banister, he must have lost sight of me. 

I too lost sight of him. 
















was 

had 

That Sixth ND now I am losing 
COR: Writing : sight of all to which 
ence I have clung with so much 
night . tenacity. In the struggle to go back, I 
ould am beaten; but I am, beaten at a stage 
isap- at which I no longer wish to win. I 
yack. have done with the earth, with the 
way, world, with the flesh. As thought re- 
On news itself, another hunger and another 
had thirst begin to take possession of me. De- 
Ned Sires, like places, are fading softly out. 
ysOD, So here in this garden I pause for one 
any. word. 

suf- Around me are trees and flowers and 





green fields. 










hat Beside me is the sweet, smiling girl 
till Whose hand I use to trace these lines. 
Behind me the towers and cubes of 
jons great city into which I poured my 
s, at yeats of passion are growing tremulous. 
Above me is a sky which seems to 
s he toll up like a scroll for which there is 
be- ‘to further use, revealing things not law- 
jn fl for any man to utter. 
30 «And before me: ... 
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Become a Stenographer 


Learn the New Way at Home 


New Way in Short- 
hand, Typewriting 


and 


Secretarial Training 


A WONDERFUL new method 
of teaching shorthand and 
typewriting has been dis- 
covered which has completely 
revolutionized all old teaching 
standards. No longer is it nec- 
essary to be anything less than 
an expert stenographer. In- 
stead of learning slowly, laboriously, _ ain 
imperfectly and expensively, the New : e 
Way enables you to learn quickly and perfectly at home at very little cost, and so easily that in a few 
short weeks you become more competent than many stenographers with years of experience. 


Easy to Learn—at Home! 


Beginners who never could write one word in shorthand are writing 125 to 150 words a minute, and 
can instantly read every word of their shorthand notes. And instead of typewriting 15 to 20 words a 
minute with one or two fingers, they can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute blindjolded, using ALL 
fingers, writing with amazing ease and without errors. 

The secret of the New Way in Shorthand is borrowed from the methods used in teaching children to read! 
The secrct of the New Way in Typewriting is in the Special Gymnastic Finger Training which brings results 
in days that ordinary methods will not produce in months. } 


High Salaries Paid— Get One of These Positions 


Stenography is a profession in which large salaries are paid to those who are efficient. Many earn $25 
to $50 per week. Private secretaries earn $75 to $200 per week. There is no limit to what a busy executive 
will pay to the man or woman who can shoulder responsibility. Begin your career by becoming a highly 
trained stenographer the New Way. ? 

* Mail this Today 


Write for Free Book We have prepared a free book which toile all ff I 
for Bigger Pay 


about this wonderful new system. nd in the 
coupon or write a postal today. With the catalog we will send you our special 

reduced price offer to new students in each locality. Pod Please send me your free 
You are here given one of the most complete, thoroughgoing systems of com- 4° book “The New Way in Short- 
mercial training available in America today. Without one penny of extra 6° hand and Typewriting.” 
charge, right along with your shorthand and typewriting, you will be fully 6° 
trained in Business English, Letter Writing, Office Methods, Secretarial ,¢ 
Work. If you are ambitious to get started right in Shorthand and Type- .@ 4; 
writing—if you are ambitious to get ahead quickly don’t waitasingle 











minute before sending for our free book. 7 ie 
. Ps GP AAATESS cessvcasscccceccececssscccscccscccoese 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1771 College Hill, Springfield, 0. © 
SD” OCCUPALEON coccccacccccccseccccscccccccccscccecocecos 
SES TT, Mail to The Tulloss School, 


1771 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 














In ’65 


when grandpa marched 
home from war, Piso’s 
was an old favorite. To- 
day it is more popular and 
more widely used than 
ever. 





















Why * 
SSS %% ~ Piso’s gives prompt and ! 
S "effective relief. Soothes gift for a boy! 
_ inflamed throats; eases Make your dollars do real service 


















duty this Christmas. The American 
Boy Magazine should come into every 
boy’s life because it is a powerful in- 
SJluence for positive good! Stories are 
manly and inspiring and free from the 
wishy-washy and the morbid. Depart- 
ments teach a desire to ‘‘do”’? and 
to say ‘‘I will.’? 


AMERICAN Boy 
“The est, Brightest, 
— Boys in all tho Wine - 


tickling and relieves 
hoarseness. 

Ask your druggist for 
Piso’s—the old favorite. 
Contains No Opiate 
. Safe for 
Young and 










is approved by over 500,000 parents. 
It is the gift that lasts a whole year— 
the one your boy, or some boy you 
know, wil like best. 


$2.00 a year : 


THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO., 
274 American ‘Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








20c a copy on 
all sews-stands 








for Coughs & Colds 
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[ es e mm, © A 
The Star Vibrator is a most convenient and 
valuable aid to me in keeping my skin and 


complexion in a health- fy (hit 


ful condition. 
A Good Complexion is Normal 


A Poor Complexion is Abnormal 
result.ng from congested pores, blackheads and 
eruptions, lack of blood circulation, sallowness 
and lack of color, an excess saggy flesh or 
deficit wrinkles of tissue. Surface treatments of 
ointments, creams. etc. alone cannot correct this 
abnormal condition. Exercise thru vibration and 
massage goes below the surface, stimulates the 
blood flow and results ie pone ~~ permanent. 
i At last a practica ator is 
Bee ata reasonable price $5.00 
guaranteed to equal in results any vibrator on the 
market regardless of price. 
Try it 10 days--money refund- 

ed if not satisfied. 
Send check or money-order. 
Workmanship and durability 
absolutely guaranteed. Fin- 
ished in pure white enamel 
with white cord--in keeping 
with moderr dressing ta- 
ble fittings. All attach. 
ments complete--no 
extras to buy. 
DEALERS -- Write 
for special 


bs 


; FITZGERALD 
MFG. CO. 
17 RAILROAD SQUARES 


TORRINGION, CONN. 





Makes dainty pink cheeks. - 
. BRUNETTE 
FF Incram G. 
DETROIT. micH 
me roson 


Use rose 
Ingram’s Rouge 


Just a light touch and you have a 
delicate, charming glow. Cannot be distin- 
guished from natural color. Safe for the 
most delicate skins. Daintily perfumed. 
Solid cake— no porcelain plate. Three per- 
fect shades. 50c. 

7 ° 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 

A cream that is good for your skin. 
Soothes irritations, overcomes blemishes, 
softens, cleanses, and has a distinctive 
remedial effect upon the skin. It keeps 
the complexion healthy. 50c and $1 sizes. 
“ THERE EAUTY IN EVERY JAR.” 

Send us a dime for our Guest_ Room 
Package containing Ingram’s Face Powder 
and Ronge in novel purse packets, and Milk- 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder, and 
Ingram's Perfume in Guest Room 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 


Windsor, Canada 46 Tenth Street, DETROIT, 0. S.A. (99) 
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| A WILD NIGHT 


| (Continued from page 84) 





always had a feeling that it was somehow 
his fault if he could not be or do what 
people asked of him. 

The young man said he was sorry, that 
his wife had been convinced that he was 
Arthur Mayberry, whom she had known 
in Quincy; she had asked him if it 
would be proper to inquire; and Mr. 
Esterbrook—Mr. Esterbrook. was his 
name—had taken the liberty. It was 
evident that it was a mistake. 

Mr. Esterbrook hoped that he would 
be pardoned. Mrs. Esterbrook was the 
lady in red at the third table, but of 
course that would not refresh a gentle- 
man’s memory, if the gentleman were 
not Arthur Mayberry. Mr. Esterbrook 
smiled at the oddity of the implied 
suggestion that it might. Mr. Prouty 
involuntarily looked toward the third 
table. The lady in red—a pretty lady 
obviously on good terms with the 
world—smiled and bowed at Mr. Prouty. 
Her husband also smiled but -shook his 
head in whimsical. deprecation of her 
hopes. Mr. Prouty’s confusion was 
painful. He had bowed to the lady. 

Mr. Esterbrook shook Mr. Prouty’s 
hand cordially. He was doing the best 
he could to relieve the embarrassment he 
had caused, but Mr. Prouty was 
wretched. He felt that he was a blight. 
Without this incident his discomfort had 
been enough. Suspicions and fears which 
he dreaded were gaining insistence in his 
mind. He certainly was not in the 
Triple Ton or the Mermaid Tavern. 
Possibly. the world of his illusions did 
not exist. If he had to make that dis- 
covery, how much better it would have 
been ‘if he had remained in Hooker’s 
Woods with no adventure! In Hooker’s 
Woods his world was in his bookcase and 
it had been safe. This experience might 
destroy the bookcase. 

It is a pain of fathomless depths to 
lose illusions. Mr. Prouty felt his slip- 
ping away. Could one miserable night, 
misdirected but not misconceived, destroy 
the architecture of his life—wreck it and 
leave him to the fractional futility of the 
5:53? 

In all the agony of light and noise in 
the Café Romero Mr. Prouty suddenly 
found himself alone, spiritually—alone in 
his despair and grief, alone as only de- 
spair and grief can isolate a man, pick 
him up and place him in a wilderness 
among the thorns and nettles. 


Ts isolation was invaded again by 
Mr. Esterbrook, the sleekly tailored 
young man. Mr. Prouty heard the 
pleasant voice and tried to understand 
what was being said to him. The struggle 
of his perceptions against his thoughts 
made confusion of both. As a weak 
character of instinctive desire to do what 
was asked of him, Mr. Prouty slipped 
into agreement to the smooth plausibility 
of Mr. Esterbrook’s suggestions. To say 
yes was Mr. Prouty’s fate. 

Mrs. Esterbrook—Mr. Prouty, caught 
the significance of sentences without dis- 
tinctly hearing the words—Mrs. 
Esterbrook had been embarrassed by her 


————————_—.. /*° 


mistake. Mr. Esterbrook had suggested am 


that such mistakes were not uncommon 


Mrs. Esterbrook had said that they were 
easily misconstrued. Mr. Esterbrook 
had said that was wholly unjustified as q 
suspicion in the case of Mr. Prouty, 
They had had the matter back and forth 
in this fashion until Mr. Esterbrook de. 
cided, on impulse, to ask Mr. Prouty to 
join them. 

Mr. Esterbrook generally acted on im. 
pulse—as he was now doing. Very likely 
there was discrimination in his impulses, 
He found them safe guides. The elderly 
couple with them .were Mr. and Mrs 
Chester of Ironton, old friends of Mr. 
Esterbrook’s parents. He had not seen 
them for years—had run across them iy 
the restaurant. 

Mr. Prouty, hating himself, yielded. 
He always yielded. He could not finda 
way out; his protective devices never 
worked, always failed him. He had no 
character, he told himself. He couldn't 
say no. He was getting into a mess. He 
was not a simpleton. The Esterbrooks 
were cheats. They knew he was gullible 
What a fool! He was led to a little 
group, introduced aria seated beside. the 
fascinating Mrs. Esterbrook. Mr. Prouty 
wondered how they would cut him up— 
into chops or steaks? 

Mrs. Esterbrook was as plausible as 
Mr. Esterbrook. She was almost nice. 
She intended to put Mr. Prouty at ease. ~ 


He almost smiled. An anesthetic was ~ 


the only thing that could have put Mr. 
Prouty at ease. 

Mr. Prouty wondered how they ‘im. 
tended to cut the Chesters up—the 
Chesters of Ironton. Maybe they would 
grill and mull them—or grill him and 
mull the Chesters, or grill the Chesters 
and mull him. Once Mr. Prouty thought 
he would just stand up and yell for the 
police. That would be the only way out, 
but Mr. Prouty lacked the courage. He 
lacked the courage even to get up and 
run—even to bow and. go away. 

The Chesters and Mr. Esterbrook had 
a fund of recollections in common. Mr 
Prouty wondered if he could be mistaken. 
When Mr. Esterbrook suggested that 
they go and drop in at various places 
of interest, Mr. Prouty made a moral, _ 
mental and physical struggle. He got to 
his feet and ‘ooked at his watch. It was 
a tremendous but futile effort. Mrs. 
Esterbrook laid her hand on his arm i 
remonstrance; Mr. Esterbrook protested § 
in polite concern, earnest concern—and © 
Mr. Prouty was lost again. 

He thought he might make another 
effort when they reached the sidewalk, ~ 
but he didn’t. The complete paralysis of 
Mr. Prouty’s will astonished even him — 


HEN he saw Mr. Prouty and party 3 
appear, Bill darted forward with the is 


irresistible eagerness of a piratical cab 


driver. 

“We want a taxi,” said Mr. Esterbrook; 
but Bill was too much interested to be 
cheated in that fashion. He took Mn ~ 
Prouty by the sleeve. & 

“Captain,” he said, “you stick by the = 
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orth FROM THE Ci: AMOND CUTTERS DIRECT To 

x. YOU BY MAIL AT DIAMOND CUTTERS PRICES 

a Christmas Gifts at Great Savings Money Back in Full Guarantee 
Tc C id f th t hat yo ivin 0 ' Sone is : se 

kely can oF sity c- perdiadion ‘Chatlsten as gifts ‘diwece ’ ent as ake prvein he 5 Arye 

Ises, from the diamond cutters and wholesale jewelers, prolecied in your purchase from us. ‘oT ex- 


we have chosen a few at random from our new 
280-page 1919 catalog, and reproduced them 
in this advertisement. While these will serve , 
to indicate the wonderful values that we 
offer, it is only by seeing this catalog itsel? 
that you will appreciate what it means 
lo buy direct from the diamend cutters 
and wholesale jewelers. In diamonds, 

for instance, our saving in duty alone 

is 10 per cent, by reason of the fact 

that we import them in the rough and 


ample, we give youan ironclad, written legal 
money back guarantee on every diamon4 
you buy from us. This guarantee not 
only provides for the return of your money 
in full any lime within one year, but gives 
you the privilege of exchange at full value 

at any time. It also states specifically the 
exact carat weight and quality of the 
diamond you buy. With each Watch 
pure haed fram us, we give our 10 year 

Jree repair guarantee nd. very 
transaction you make with us is 


Carat Rings $8.25 
ks 18.75 
Rings 36.65 

GCarat Rings 54.37 


ri in * geo 
ded. 


Ne 


cut them ourselves. We also save the therefore certain to give you positive 
id a PER | CARAT importer’s, wholesaler’s and retailer's Satisfaction. 
ver profits. That is why you can buy 


pacar ngs $13.13 /rom us at such great savings. 


| no 


Carat Rings‘ 19.88 

dn’t Carat Rings 44.12 
e Carat Rings 54. 77 We carry in stock thousands of car- 
ats of diamonds, in 14 grades, rang- 
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It will mot cost you a penny 
to see our Offerings. You 
no deposit nor obligate your- 
self in the slightest degree 
¢o buy from us by asking us 
to send you a selection tor 
your examination and ap- @ 
proval. Weassume all 
the risk. Simply se select 
anything from ¢ ad or 
from our catalog and tell 
us what bank or express 


ing from $70.00 to $316.00 per carat. 
Therefore, no matter what size or 
grade you are interested in, weare 
certain to have it. Wealso make 

a specialty of LaRcE size dis- 


A 


ings. we will gladly submit 
designs for your approval 
without charge. We make 
special mountings to 
order at surprising- 


Gant Rings 923.78 
2 75 
Carat Rings 36.00 


as Carat Rings 51.87 office we shall send it to. ly low prices. 
. Carat Rines*-76.87 Then, if you are mt 
Ice. : aatistied, —_ 
ase, 4 00 iy “will ow 8 
NOTHING. 

was ey Orpsx NOW. { 
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the HCarat Rings $24.63 


4 Carat Rings 33.00 
Carat R: 
ito kant B Rings 83.75 
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our offerings with 
f any others and 
will beamazed at the 
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Hand 


N140 44k wotid gaia 
lndy's Ting. 3116 

it diamond, ; A ees 
wedding ring. 


BSF RE 


N118 
14K solid 
white-gold 
Merry 
Widow" 


roy 
my oh 
i wart 
WALT Solid gold filigree ting) 
¥ carat diana, Beawtitel hand-carved as, ahelt 
4, Do... Pen aER Very at 


soe 
pin, Fine biue- 
‘white diamond, 


$10.00 


AMAZING 
Watch Values 


We sell all makes 
watches at roc. = 
ices. Our 20 

year free repair 

S S4arantce bond 


280 
PAGE 


N124 

Fine Lever 

movement, radio 

dial. Square nick- 

el case 8.75 

N126 .N126—17 

Genuine! Jewel Ham- 

Wallon ilton Ra- 

dial. dium Dial. 

Solid on— square| Solid rye 
ese §=— $18. 7g) case $40.00 


PRE? Loudest 


"eo e WHO TS ON 
PHILADELPHIA. U.S.A. 
a 


8 derot 
Mastrates hundreds of exclusive designs 
mas gift and gifts for all other occa: Di 
produced at great expense, has been compiled by life-long fil out 
Jewelry expents. IT I8 YOURS FREE FOR THE ASKING. Simply : 
coupon below or write uss letter for your FREE . 
will be mailed to you aT ONCE. pO ITNOW 





Extrathin 
model 1 


"S-. Fes PSF ace Rskoree re 


Size Wal- 
tham or 
Elgin 20 
year Gold 
filled case 

$12.76 
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e-graved. $5.00 
2 ae ) 


3° XMAS CATALOG FREE 


being the greavest vai: 
This remarkable book, aside ~e liberal education in 2 


, polished, etc. Every one of 
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Atl. PRESS 


00 


PER CARAT 


Genuine Wesseltons 


% Carat Rings $16.35 
3/16Carat Rings 27.13 
44, Carat Rings 39.75 
3% Carat Rings 65.00 


00 


PER CARAT 


Perfect Dutoftspan 


3/16 Carat Rings $32.75 
8 Carat Rings 76.88 

4 Carat Rings 125.09 
§ 4 ¢ Carat Rings 148.15 


T106—Octagon shaped 

bracelet watch, convertible. 

20 year guaranteed gold 

filled case. High grade 

1 Jewel movement, gree 

timekeeper. ‘ho’ 

of = ribbon band =~ 

ear guaranteed 

gold filled exten- 
sion brace! 


Extra Value 
at 


Ni20. Bolid gold © 
cuff ule dita with — 
bas 0 


diamends, 
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Sometimes, in the night, 
Pain comes to your house. 
Then is the time, most of 
all, when you rely on g 
old Musterole. No fuss, no 
bother,no worry—no mess- 
ing about with plasters or 
waiting for water to heat. 

Quickly you go tothe Musterole 
jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
ment on little Bobbie’s chest, and 
lightly yourubit in. A gentle tin- 
gle of skin puts Doctor Nature to 
work, and soon a healing warmth 
reaches the congested spot. Then 
comes a soothing coolness, and 
Bobbie drowses off to sleep. 

For coughs, congestions, bron- 
chitis and croup, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective. It is good, 
too,todrive away the pains ofrheu- 
matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 

Musterole relieves — without 
discomfort. 

It is better than a mustard 
plaster, with all the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole does not blister. And 
it is easy to apply. Just rub it on. 
Rub it on—for little Bobbie’s cold 
—for Sister’s bronchitis—for 
Grandma’s pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form. 

Keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars. $2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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keb,”—Bill tried to whisper it while the 
door-man was whistling for a taxicab,— 
“and I'll see. you through. Tl do the 
right thing by you. Don’t you let them 
get you into a gas-wagon. My horse is 
a human being. You'll only be a couple 
of dollars to a gas-driver. He wont care 
what happens to you. Alf and I will see 
you through. You stick to us.” 

Liver-pill’s earnestness was persuasive, 
and Mr. Prouty, desperately in need of a 
friend, thought that at last he had found 
cne. With a strange rally, with an out- 
burst of stubborn insistence which a weak 
man will develop upon an immaterial 
point after he had lost all the essential 
ones, Mr. Prouty demanded the horse- 
cab. He forgot that he might yet get 
away. He was determined to have Bill 
and the horse-cab. He said he always em- 
ployed Bill; Bill—he called him Bill be- 
cause it was the first name which came to 
him—was an old friend of his. He had 
his way. Both Liver-pill and the taxi- 
driver were employed. Mr. Prouty, the 
red lady and the gentle, kindly and elderly 
Mrs. Chester became fares of Liver-pill. 

Mr. Prouty was carried from restau- 
rant to restaurant, from noise to noise, 
from confusion to confusion, from drink to 
drink. He and the kindly Mrs. Chester did 
not drink, but the others did. To Mr. Prou- 
ty’s ideas of discretion and temperate 
habit the fractures of these qualities were 
Gargantuan. All that remained to him 
of his city of wit and wine, beauty and 
grace was the liquor—not clusters with 
noble wildness, but liquor in its coarse- 
ness in what Mr. Esterbrook began to 
call snifters and Mrs. Esterbrook gargles. 

No matter how short the stay in anv 
one place, Liver-pill had time to get him- 
self more liquor on each occasion, and 
although remaining severely precise in as- 
pect and demeanor, became more exalted 
of soul. His emotion was sympathetic 
and his impulse humanitarian. His de- 
termination was to save Mr. Prouty, who 
so evidently was a canary at large or a 
geranium turned wild. 

When at last an order was given which 
indicated that the party was about to 
leave the precincts of comparative regu- 
larity for other excitements not to be 
found in cabarets, Liver-pill knew that 
his time of action had come. 


E set off ahead of the taxicab and 

by the eccentricity of his course re- 
quired the taxi-driver to follow him if he 
wished the party to remain intact. Liver- 
pill retained leadership because it was 
impossible for the taxicab driver to foresee 
what route he was taking, and because it 
was dangerous to try to pass him. 

He was urging Alf to miraculous per- 
formance. Liver-pill had an idea. It 
was arranged in logical form: he had a 
life to save; the life-saving station was 
intended for the saving of lives; there- 
fore Bill was carrying the life he wished 
to save to the life-saving station. 

The way to the life-saving station was 
along the river’s edge for a quarter of a 
mile. Bill made the turn into this way 
before it had been clearly indicated to 
the taxicab driver following him that he 
was not going where he had been ordered 
to go. The road was, or had been, a 
plank way, long fallen into decay, and un- 
used by vehicles for a number of years. 
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It was about the only road in the ¢ 
Liver-pill never had taken, and jt fase. 
nated him because he never had 
over it. It invited him. It wanted hig 
to turn into it and enjoy a grandly mg. 
less fling with fate. Consideration fj 
Alf did not deter Bill. He knew Al 
was immortal, and he had faith in by 
own star. He took the river road. 

The driver of the taxicab stopped ayj 
began to shout. Mr. Esterbrook and Mr 
Chester put their heads out of the tax: 
cab windows and seeing the Preposteroy 
performance of Liver-pill, seeing the gm 
tain doom of their wives, came forth ay 
took up pursuit, yelling. The taxi-drig 
followed, also yelling. 

Alf accepted the way without hesita. 
tion. He also may have longed for it, 
as Bill had done, with a passion jy 
achievement. He missed some dangetyy 
holes. Rotting planks gave way. Ty 
cab bumped, swayed and lurched 1 
shouts of pursuit arose. Bill drove, lem 
ing forward, with silent confidence a 
determination. 

The river splashed against the piling 
Mrs. Esterbrook and Mrs. Chester, insié 
the wild cab, had clutched at Mr. Prouy 
at the first bump. They wrapped ther 
arms about him at the second. My 
Prouty looked out of the window and gy 
the river. Nothing astonished Mf 
Prouty. 

The ladies saw the river and shriekel 
They continued to shriek. The crewd 
an outgoing tugboat, towing a lumby 
schooner, heard the noise, turned a seat 
light on the road and revealed the 
nomenon—the galloping Alf, inspired Bil 
frantic ladies and unastonished Mt 
Prouty. Bill afterward remained a 
vinced that if some fool on the tug iil 
not thought it would be in the natued 
a help to blow the boat’s siren, all woull 
have been well. 

Alf’s nature was tranquil and not @& 
ily disturbed. He was familiar witht 
loud and constant noises of the diy 
They did not affect him, but engaged 
he was in a delicate piece of work @ 
artistry, the sudden blasts of the st 
almost in his ear, following the flash 
the powerful light in his face, upset 

He lurched with a nervous jum 
the side. The ends of the planks 
way. The wheels of the cab went om 
and Alf, Bill, Mr. Prouty and the sine 
ing ladies were in the river. Noli 
could astonish Mr. Prouty. 

They were within two hundred feet d 
the life-saving station when the me 
ruption of their progress happened. Ti 
shrieks of such as rode with and subs 
followed in pursuit of Bill had ars 
the life-saving crew, the men of 
were already running forth whet 
jumped into the river. 


IVER-PILL’S confidence in his des 
ny was justified. He had doves 

life to life-saving. station © ™ 
saved, and it was saved. Mr. 
was the first dragged from the rivet. 
Esterbrook and Mrs. Chester were 
rated from each other’s arms and} 
back to land. Even the devoted 
the cab were dragged in through 4! 
in the river wall. 

The party, the wet and the dry, 0% 
sembled in the life-saving station. 
pill was jubilant. Cold water 


a 
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put out his flame, and cursing could not 


dsturb his joy 


five minutes before it was dis- 














It was - 
d that Liver-pill was not the cen- 
a ted righ the world. The sweet and simple 
ny Te. gid lady whose invasion of metropol- 
keel jan ways had nearly ended in the river 
ith oe yas not completely present. 
ad This astonishing fact was observed first 
opped aul by Mr. Esterbrook. The lady who had 
k and Mk formerly been the elderly Mrs. Ches- 
the tay; ig ter Was remarkably younger for her bath. 
eDosterng fg Part of the transformation was due to 
g the ce, i the fact that her white hair had come out 
forth ad brown. This phenomenon was explained 
axidiee MA by 8 White wig hanging down her back 
WB (rom a wisp of hair caught at her neck. 
ut hess, Mf Another part of her rejuvenation was due 
ed for i, to the disappearance of the genial wrin- 
assion fg Hes and crow’s-feet. Mrs. Chester’s hair 
dances Mf was dripping, but it was brown, and water 
vay, Tymimckled over a face that was smooth. 
hed. Te As Mr. Esterbrook observed this, he 
‘ove, Jems § stopped cursing the elated Liver-pill. He 
Jence aj § did not stop swearing, but stopped swear- 
ing at Liver-pill; and his profanity did 
‘he not continue from the same mood but 
ter - mather from amazement. 
fr. Prouyil ‘The genial Mr. Chester, not having been 
ped ther i the water, had retained his kindly an- 
nd. Mem iquty. Mr. Esterbrook saw that the 
w andgwa sill ancient Mr. Chester had not seen 
hed Mem that Mrs. Chester was no longer antique. 
Mr. Esterbrook, swearing the profanity of 
shriekel ™ amazement, approached the still ancient 
e crew dim Mr. Chester. 
> lum “Hullo, Nut,” he said, taking Mr. Ches- 
|a sean tt by the arm. “Look what’s happened 
the phew to Lizzie over there.” 
pired Bm Mr. Chester looked and started away 
hed ftom Mr. Esterbrook, who with one jerk 





itthe iron-gray whiskers of his old friend 

Weovered a young face. The two men 

thiched and struggling, knocked over 

some chairs. 

“Quit it,” said Mr. Chester with ear- 

rg] while struggling. “Quit it and 
it.” 


Not until I know what you and Liz- 
te got off us,” said Mr. Esterbrook, try- 
i® ig to put Mr. Chester against the wall 
ire, itd hold him there. 
im ‘You'll see what this will get you,” 
ia id Mr. Chester. 
im 1 don’t care what it gets me,” said 
Mr Esterbrook. “You can’t work us.” 
@ Mr. Prouty looked up from a mood of 
ion. He did not know whether he 
been mulled or grilled, but he feared 
troubles grew and increased. The 




















od mn was full of animation. Mrs. Chester, 
he Mr. Prouty observed with amazement, 
ned. Meiiwas halfway through a window, and was 








happen to a lady, Mr. Prouty 






ose! Hihing to 
Mr. Chester, escape stopped by the 
bir vers, sat down and considered af- 





“You've had your way,” he said to Mr. 
slerbrook. “Now we'll see what it gets 









r. Pt All right,” said Mr. Esterbrook. 
a "You'll see that you can’t nick me.” 

: : 

: fala Vi; PROUTY’S travels of the night, 
Oe it seemed to him, had lacked only 






which his imagination could 

™ 4hat was given him. He rode 

the Police-station in a patrol-wagon. 
i night was complete. 








pulled back by the legs—a strange | 
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DIAMONDS 


at worlds lowest price per carat 


Invest your Christmas Money tn Liberty ‘Bonds 


Liberty Bonds and DIAMONDS are the patriots’ Christmas 
When you buy a diamond you help win the war, 


gifts in 1918. 
= of “ t 
axes. nvest your money in a 
the best investment in the world 











ransaction our Government gets the money for Liberty Bonds and 
diamond at Barnard Import prices, and make 
» paying rich dividends in constant] i 


The Barnard Mail Plan 


and ‘Diamonds 


because 





SE. 
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a dauarte . 

















1. Send No Money 


your home, bank 
slighest obligation to buy. 


2. Money Back Guarantee 4,3 
tract to buy back nd we sell within one 


any diamo 
year; andexchange at full value at any time. Carat, 
ity and value all legally certified. 


3. Direct Import Prices A2midemer slim 
one emnh pects bane you and the diamond cutters 
vy quoted by the earat; and you will see 


We show you anything in 
our vast stock, right in 
or express office, without the 













an phar. aoe 












fine Blue 


only 


No. RB 1802—Beautiful 14 karat solid gold 
ladies’ sag, eines with e: 
© ai 


amond, our E t go ; a 
Quality—a $50 ring for $2988 ‘A 









ved, set 1/5 carat 4 









statrelt iets 
80 go 4 in; 
**American Beauty’? Ene 





gagement solitaire ring, 
set with 1/2less1/32carat 
Blue Wesselton, First qual- 
ity Diamond—worth today 
5.00. Sent toyou fora 
Liberty Bond of a: 
Dept. 4488B " 


FREE 


DeLuxe Book peotineineipel 
of bargains. The only bound book 
devoted exclusively to Diamonds 
and Diamond jewelry. Profusely 
illustrated in rs ;shows the latest 
fashions in men’s and women’s set- 


tings. Compare the prices, 
welgi t and quality considered. and 
3iamond catalog in the oe ae 


It is none tooearly now to make holiday selec- 
tions. Getour DeLuxe of 


Barnard & CON 


N.W. Cor. State and Monroe 


Book 













Bargains, now. 




















CHICAGO, U. S. A. : 


Send Now 
Just apr nemoond sidressbrings 





our prices are 35% below t 
As the num De of these books 
is limited, write for your copy now. 





“DON'T SHOUT” 


“LT hear you. 1 can hear 
now as as anybody. 
“How?” With the 
MORLEY gna i 
a 
acc iavishle, 1 would not keow | 
had them in, myself, 

that I hear all nght. The 
Morley Phone 

for the 

















eet is to the ears wine pape ono @ ho 
on aie adjust it." Over one thousand sold. e 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 









Mver-pill sat next to him in the wagon. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bidg., Phila. 





TheValley:Giants 


**The Red Book” readers will 
remember that “The Valley o; 
| the Giants’’ was not only agrove 
of big redwoods, but alsotheplace 
where big men fought and loved 


and triumphed. You can get it in 
book form at any bookseller or depart- 
mént store. Illustrated. $1.40 Net. 


Dovusiepay Pace & Co., Publishers 


By Peter B. Kyne 
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Inflamed gums — the 
cause of tooth-base decay 








































UST as the 
strength of a 
building is de- 
pendent upon its 
foundations, so are 
healthy teeth de- 


pendent upon healthy 
gums. 


Permit the gums to 
become inflamed or 
tender and you weak- 
en the foundation of the 
teeth. This condition is 
called Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 

isease) . Loosening of 
teeth is a direct result. 
And spongy, recedi 
gums invite infu 
tooth - base decay. 

hey act, too, as so 
many doorways for 
4 disease germs to enter 
the system—infecting 
the joints or tonsils— 
or causing other ail 
ments. 


Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease) attacks four 
out of five people who 
are over forty. And 
many under that 
age, also. Its first 
symptom is tender 

‘ So you o—_ 

to your gums 
Use Forhan’s, which 
sitively prevents 
Prentes if used in 
time and con- 
sistently. It also 
scientifically cleans 
teeth — keeps 
them white and 
free from tartar. 

Brush your teeth 
with it. 


If gum-shrin! 
tas eeedy or 





























Must Sell Itself— 


For eighteen years the Acousticon has been 
making friends and enthusiastic well-wishers 
all over the world. 

Constant improvements each year have 
steadily increased its reputation and now. 
with the new small earpiece, it is better, 
atronger and less conspicuous than ever. 

re is no longer any need for you to hear 

imperfectly, for straining to hear or being 
conspicuous in any way. 

ls of enthusiastic Acousticon users wear 

same happy smile as does Mr Garrett Brown. 

pears above, and we feel safe in urging 

every person who is hard of ing to accept with- 

out a penny of expense and entirely at our risk the 


1918 Acousticon 


Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


All we ask is that you give it a fair trial in your 
own home amid familiar surroundings. 
if it does not make you hear we want it back with- 
one st of expense to vou conane 5 Suan Be 
asiness uM avenone sSatis- 
fied and enthusiastic customere— it’s only kind 
we now have. Write for your FREE TRIAL today, 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO.,1322 Candler Bidg , New York 
-Canadian Office, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 





























































| friend stuff for a year. 





Mr. Prouty shivered, but Bill was warm 
in the joy of a good deed completely 
done. 

“T knew they were a bunch of crooks,” 
he said to Mr. Prouty. “That’s why I 
stuck and saw you through.” 

Mr. Prouty, considering that he had 
been in the river and was in the patrol- 
wagon as the result of Bill’s ministra- 
tions, wondered where he would have 
been without Bill. He could not even 
guess, and so made no reply. He felt 
thankful because Bill evidently thought 
he was, but he did not know why. 

The lieutenant of police received not 
only Bill but Mr. and Mrs. Esterbrook 
and Mr. and Mrs. Chester as friends. Mr. 
Prouty felt the awkwardness of a person 
cast into a close circle of intimates. The 
lieutenant looked at him as if asking him 
and him alone for an explanation of his 
appearance. Mr. Prouty was silent but 
was consciously criminal. 

“Where did you get them?” the lieu- 
tenant asked a sergeant. 

“Out of the river—some of them,” 
said the sergeant. 

“Well, Nut,” said the lieutenant to 
Mr. Chester, “is there anything you want 
to tell me, or do you want to save it for 
the judge?” 

“T haven’t got anything to tell,” said 
Mr. Chester. “I'd like to know what 
we’re here for.” 

“T should guess he wouldn’t have any- 
thing to say,” said Mrs. Esterbrook. 

“Ts that so?” said Mrs. Chester. 

The two ladies evidently meant so 
much more than they said that Mr. 
Prouty wondered why they did not say 
it. 

“T’m going to tell it,’ said Mr. Ester- 
brook. “I’m sore. We've been nicked, 
and I’m going to get the stuff back again. 
What did they get off of you, Marie?” 

“T’m cleaned,” said Mrs. Esterbrook. 
“They even got my wrist-watch. They’ve 
got my roll, and I think they’ve got my 
garters and my eyeteeth.” 

“We're not going to stand for it,” said 
Mr. Esterbrook. “I’m cleaned too. I 
think they have my gold fillings and belt- 
buckle.” 

“What was it, a bet?” asked the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Tf that egg can’t keep quiet, I guess 
I can tell it better than he can,” said Mr. 
Chester. “He might leave something out. 
What’s eating him is that he got bit by 
the sheep he was trying to shear. He 
and Marie have been working the old- 
They had a good 
system. They had a regular Bradstreet 
on the folks they went after. They had 
a fellow traveling for them, and this bird 
gave them all the dope about the town and 
the villagers, from Aunt Amanda to the 
last scandal in the choir. They knew 
who had chilblains and who had bunions. 
When they started picking feathers, they 
knew the birds by their first names. 

“We slipped them a lot of information 
about us and made a trip for their bene- 
fit. They dogged us from the station 
to the Romero, where they recognized 
their old friends the Chesters. That was 
the name we had had slipped to them, 
and we heard all the stuff we had eased 
to them about the home folks. We were 
so easy that Marie thought they ought 
to take this piece of armed citizenry on 
in addition.” 
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R. CHESTER—still so known tojp 
Prouty—indicated that wet gy 
humble gentleman by a gesture. 

“And he spilled the beans,” Mr, Che. 
ter continued. “He would have this m 
niac”—indicating Bill—“who drove jny 
the river and washed all the Wal-Daint 
off of Lizzie.” 

“T'll_get his license for it,” said Ij 
zie. “He must think he’s a hydroplane" 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Bot. 
brook,—who was known, Mr. Prouty dim. 
ly comprehended, by another name to th. 
police——‘“but we don’t have to subi 
to larceny even if we were played fg 
books. We've been nicked. My wg 
and watch and pin are gone.” 

“And my purse and the roll in my 
stocking,” said Marie. 

“It can’t be done,” said the lieute. 
ant. 

“T didn’t think it could, but Lizzie 
do anything. I guess she did that in th 
river.” 

“Frisk the outfit,” the lieutenant 
dered. “Take the women to the matron, 
See what they have on them. Whoj 
this other citizen?” 

“He’s all right,” said Liver-pill, 

“How do you know, Bill?” 

“T know his make. So does Alf. We 
aint been in the cab business thirty yeas 
without knowing something. There aint 
no harm in him. Alf knew that.” 

“How about you?” the lieutenant asked 
Mr. Prouty. 

“Sir?” said Mr. Prouty. 

“How did you get in this mess?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Prouty. 

“Well, what were you doing?” 

“Sir?” said Mr. Prouty. 

“T think he’s just a little rattled,” sad 
Liver-pill kindly. “Some of the river 
must have got in his ears. Now, Birdie, 
you tell the Lieut. just what you wer 
doing.” 

“Mulled and grilled,” said Mr. Prouty, 
looking at the lieutenant but not seeing 
him. 

“What!” the lieutenant exclaimed. 

Mr. Prouty was startled and blushed 

“I had to stay in town to see Ba 
Jonson,” he said with a flash of @& 
sion. 

“The only Johnson I know is Walter’ 
said the lieutenant. ‘Where does Ba 
tend bar?” 

Mr. Prouty turned to Bill, the oly 
sympathetic friend he knew. 

“What was I doing?” he asked, and re 
izing that even Bill could not know, sil 
“Mulled and grilled,” sat down and oF 
ered his face with his hands. ae 

“T don’t know what you were doll 
said Liver-pill, “but I know it wast 
any harm. They were working hin. 
That’s why I messed in.” 

The lieutenant looked at Mr. Prowl 
with comprehension and sympathy. : 

“When is your next train home? 

“Twelve-thirteen,” said Mr. Prowl 

imself for once. 
sure of him rd aid 


“You have twenty minutes. 
it.” 
“Yes sir,” said Mr. Prouty, and started 
on a quick walk out of the station. 
“Just a minute,” the sergeant, t 
ing the room, called out. “Lieut, © 
isn’t anything on any of these birds 
“Well?” 


“Well, how about that fellow?”—inil 
cating the departing Mr. Prouty. 
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wo to Me 





‘Wait a minute, then. Come back 
jere. It wont hurt you to go clean. You 







wet and have more on you than you know 
Mir. Che. gout. Clancy, see what he’s carrying.’ 
Bac NE of Mr. Prouty’s pockets gave 
wan Tala up a watch. In his overcoat were 
bas a revolver, a roll of bills and a brace- 
said Li, iy Ht In his waistcoat was a diamond stick- 
roplae A purse was found in his coat pocket. 
r.” Estin . of Lizzie’s handkerchiefs and her 
uty dim. were in his hip pocket. 
ne to the “What’s all this?” the lieutenant asked. 
> submit “Yes sir,” said Mr. Prouty. 
layed for “What ?” 
My ny ‘No sir.” : 
“What kind of a bird are you?” 
l in “Gir?” asked Mr. Prouty. 
™ Took at that junk.” 
- Lieuten. “Yes sir. She gave me the gloves to 


bold, I believe, but I must have stolen 


izzie cay iy the rest. I guess my morals have given 
at inthe @ ¥Y completely. I didn’t know I did it. 
[never did anything like it before, but 
nant op. y I never did anything like to-night before. 
matron, @ It must have been the mulling and the 
Who is Mulled and grilled! Could you 
fell my wife some kindly fiction, sir, for 
E the sake of the children?” 
“Bill?” said the lieutenant. 
‘lf. Wel (1 don’t think he ought to go home,” 
ty yeas sid Bill. “His wife isn’t going to un- 
vere ain @ derstand him. I’ve been kind of taking 
are of him. I’d better put him away for 
nt asked @ Wenight somewhere. You know he didn’t 
jave anything to do with that junk. He’s 
il wet. He can’t go home.” 
” "fll release him to you, Bill,” said the 
ty. lieutenant. “Go with Bill, Mr. —” 
"Prouty,. sir, of Hooker’s Woods. 


Mulled and grilled—leaves a wife and 
thee children. Mr. Prouty was a’ Ma- 
sn and well known in church circles.” 

‘Til take him to a nice hotel where 
fell get a regular night’s sleep and get 
wer this mulling and grilling.” 

"Go along with Bill, Mr. Prouty,” said 
the lieutenant. “That’s all for you. Your 
friends will stay here awhile. Good night.” 

“But my thieving,” Mr. Prouty pro- 
tested. “If you could tell my family that 
Thad been called East on business sud- 

for a couple of years. They might 
d that. They’ll never under- 
sand this. I don’t.” 

“The poor bird!” said Bill tenderly. “I 
fits it’s made him nutty.” 

"You told your wife you were staying 
it town on business, didn’t you?” the lieu- 
tenant asked. “It’s all right: You have 
ben very busy. Go along now.’ 

Liver-pill led Mr. Prouty away. 

Alf, without direction,—this on the au- 
thority of Bill—took Mr. Prouty to the 
V.M.C. A. hotel. 





T= next evening Mr. Prouty went 
home with a large piece of suet for 
birds, and three dozen jonquil-bulbs to 

- He sat by his wood fire and looked 
it his bookcase intently for a long time 

dinner. Mrs. Prouty asked him 

What ir. Pe be the subject of his dreams. 

- Prouty felt that he could not ex- 
without exposing himself to the 
of and the doctor, what governed 
lis thoughts. He did say, however, that 
ayaa od never again would be neces- 
or to spend a night away from 
Hooker's Woods. Nowhere else, he said, 
Mere such pure air. 
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WANTED! 


Office Men 
Auditors, Accountants, Office Mana- 
gers, Credit Men, Cashiers, Beokkeep- 
ers and Cost Clerks—$1,200 te $7,500. 








Factory Men one of the sets listed below will 

P Electrical and Mechanical | quickly fit you for a well-paid job— 
pan Manag periate at home—in your spare time. 

$useets te $12,000. These books were written by ex- 


Construction Men 
Civil and Structural Enginecrs, Trans- 
itme 
and Fuened: Estimaters, Designers and 
Draftsmen—$1,200 te $10,008. 














Trades 
placate oe Reis, tee 
gtaeers, Firemen, Plumbers, Carpenters, 
Pattern Makers and Telephone Men— 
$1,200 te $2,000. 





stamped in gold. 





perts in plain, everyday language. 
They are free from puzzling tech- 
nical terms and numerous illus- 
trations, diagrams and tables make 
difficult points as simple as A-B-C. 
Handsomely and durably bound in 
half morocco or flexible binding 
(except Law and Practice, which 
is bound in law buckram), and 
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Which job can YOU fill? 


LL these positions evere advertised in a 
single issue of a Chicago newspaper. 
Which one of them could you fill? If you haven’t the knowl- 
edge necessary to break into the big-pay class, decide to 
get that knowledge NOW! An 





Home Study Books at Cut Prices 


Vols. 
Civil Engineering . 


Prepares for Civil or Structural, ‘Engines, Treneitmen, Estimator, Designer or Chief Draftsman. 


Architecture, Carpentry and Building . 


Prepares for Architect, Contractor, Construction Superintendent, Carpenter Foreman, Designer or Chief Draftsman. 


Accountancy and Business Management 


Prepares for Certified Public Accountant, Auditor, Office Manager, Accountant, Credit Man or Bookkeeper. 


Electrical Engineering 


Prepares for Electrical Engineer, Power Plant Superintendent, Substation Operator or Electrician. 


Automobile Repairing ° ° ° 


Prepares for Garage Foreman, Automobile Mechanic or Chauffeur. 


Telephony and Telegraphy ° 


Prepares for Telephone Engineer, Wire Chief, Exchange Manager, Trouble Man or Telegrapher. 


Machine Shop Practice . 


Pages Sizeof Page Illus. Reg. Price Spec’! Price 

9 3900 7x10 3000 $45.00 $29.80 

- 10 4760 7x10 4000 50.00 24.80 
- 10 3680 7x10 1987 50.00 24.80 
3000 7x10 2600 35.00 19.80 

5 2400 534x834 2000 25.00 17.80 

4 1728 7x10 2000 20.00 12.80 

6 2300 5%4x83%4 2500 30.00 |19.80 


Prepares for Machine Shop Superintendent or Foreman, Foundryman, Pattern anne, Tool Designer or Tool Maker. 


Sanitary Heating and Ventilating Engineering 


4 1454 


Prepares for Sanitary Engineer, Heating and Ventilating Engineer, Master Piumber or Plumber. 


Mechanical and Architectural Drawing 
Prepares for Architectural or Mechanical Draftsman. 


Law and Practice (with Reading Course) 13 6000 
7 3300 


Prepares for all Bar Examinations. 
Steam and Gas Engineering . . 


4 1720 


Prepares for Stationary, Marine or Lecemetios Engineer or Fireman. 


Fire Prevention and Insurance . ° 
Prepares for Counterman, Rate Clerk, Inspector or Agent. 


Practical Bookkeeping . . «+ «+ 
Prepares for Bookkeeper or Cost Clerk. 


7 DAYS’ TRIAL! 


We'll gladly send you any set for seven days’ exam- 
ination. Don't send us a penny; just pay the small 
shipping charge when the books arrive. 
them carefully — use them ut your work for an entire 
week. At the end of that time, if you feel that they 
aren't worth far more than we ask, return them at 
our expense. If you keep them, “Day the bargain price 

"Yen, if you decide to 


on the easy terms explain 
5O0c a Weekk ico incsesou rere 

ected, send $2 
within seven days and then $2a ak (SOc a week) 
until the 9 peapens low price has been paid. Have you 
ever heard of a more generous offer ? 

Remember, you take no chances whatever — we send 
the books for examination and you are not obliged to 
keep them if you do not care to buy. This offer is 
open to every man_ living within the borders of the 

and Canada. Mail the coupon new—before you 
turn the page. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Dept. X-1168 CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


4 1500 
4 1840 


514x8% 20.00 15.80 

7x10 1037 20.00 12.00 

5 2138 51%4x8% 25.00 17.80 
7x10 24 72.00 39.80 

514x834 2500 35.00 21.80 

7x10 600 20.00 15.80 

7x10 800 20.00 12.80 








CO er eee eRe eRO eee Ee REESE EEE OOS ESOS ESSE SESS SEES EEE ESEEEEES 


for 7 DAYS’ examination, shipping charges ollect. I will 


examine the books thoroughly and hed, will send $2 
within 7 days and §2 each month until I have paid the special 
Price Of.....seccccsseseeee If I decide not to keep the books 
1 will return them at your expense within 7 days. Title not 
to pass to me until the set is fully paid for. 





NAME coccccccccccccsccccccccceesecescessccssccesessesesese 
ADDRESS .-cecccccccccsccccccscccccesecesssececesseess soe : 
REFERENCE cssccccscccececccscsecesescccescccesesesscucce 





Classified Advertising Department 


HELP WANTED 





OPPORTUNITY AT A for enterprising men to 
earn unusual incomes selling the famous id line 
of checkwriters and forgery- “proof checks. Men called 
into service have given up profitable territories. Rapid 
promotion. Adequate supply machines assured, High- 
est references required, Protectograph Co., Dept, 
H, Rochester, N. ¥ 





Men, Women, 18 or over, wanted immediately for U. 8. 
Government been? positions. Thousands Clerical positions 
open, $100 month. Easy work. Write immediately for list 
positions. Franklin Institute, Dept. W. 47, Rochester, N. ¥. 

Men of inventive ability should write for new “Lists 
of Needed Inventions.” Patent Buyers and ‘‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ Advice Fw 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attys., Dept. 38. Wash., D. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC, 
Patents. Write for How to Obtain a Patent. List of 
Patent Buyers and Inventions Wanted. ‘$1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. 
opinion as to ee 


»~ We - assi ventors to sell eir inventions. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 9th, Washington, D. C. 














Don’t miss: 
“THE WICKED MARQUIS” 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
It begins in the November issue of— 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
Now on Sale _{isher, 3630. State berect Chicago 


WANTED _ TRAVELING 


SALESMEN 
PL The 





Rul- 
nds of 





Fmeoe quecede the —Thousa: 
men and women have soem tenia’ through prough our Homest 


thousands osu Let us do the same f. Write 
Tree Book, List of us phe ig ot packs pee 
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f No. 1004. Soldiers’ pneumatic khaki covered air 
pillow, 12x18 inches, easily inflated by the breath and so 
compact that it takes up almost no room in the kit bag. 
Can be carried in the pocket. A much appreciated com- 
fort in the rough life of asoldier. Price . . $2. 














tes 





aii bs 4 


ae _— : 
No. 1084, Gold filled Bar Pin replica of the United 
States Army Springfield Rifle. Perfect in every detail. 
Price 28e 








| Give Something 
Practical 


m Select for your Christmas 
N giving, gifts that are useful, 
that are sure to make some- 
body happy on Christmas Day, 
and your gift-giving will be 
worth-while. 














has no end of suggestions—164 pages 

of practical gifts whose usefulness 

and distinctiveness commend them 

} for your Christmas giving. 
Send for the catalog, and 

Satie te conten ant sep 

Baird-North Way 
Direct from Workshop — 




















ow Please 

a FREE, without obliga- 
tion, your 164-page catalog 

of Jewelry, Novelties and Gifts, 
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Soothe Your 
Itching Skin 


with Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 3. 
tres of “:Quticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 

















D> is a cafe aid to » soft, clear, 
oo — Used as & mas- 
it 


Send for testimonials. 
Lotion and 


Use an 
Ich! with Mal- 
vina Cream to improve your ff 

‘ complexion. 

wey 6At druggists, - sent post- }f 
eipt of price. 
60c, Soap 25c. 





(Continued from page 36) | 


THE OLD ORDEK CHANGETH | 





“You oughtn’t to be.” Gladdie frowned 
as she bit a length of pink thread. ‘“You’ve 
made good money.” 

Deloise shrugged. “Oh, I know. But 
—you know. Easy come, easy go. And 
fox-trotting is hard on chiffon and geor- 
gette—not to speak of slippers and silk 
stockings.” 

“Aint it the truth!” The other sighed 
melancholy agreement. ‘“Me—I know.” 
In a burst of confidence: ‘I’m thinkin’ 
serious of beatin’ it back myself to Pa’s 
farm up in Minnesota that I left twelve 
years ago. But farms now seem to be the 
glad popular joints.” 

Back in her own room Deloise mixed 
herself a cocktail, with an aspirin tablet 
as chaser, and idly flapped open the day’s 
paper. One column gave cheerful head- 
line prominence to “City Council Warns 
Cabarets,” another to “Dry Bill Test in 
Senate.” Between the two was sand- 
wiched “Women’s Activities.” 

Over the first-mentioned column and 
the third, Deloise Durnet frowned annoy- 
edly. Over the sandwiched one a sud- 
den sneer curled her pretty nose. Ona 
committee she glimpsed a familiar name 
—Mrs. Lew L. Lews. Deloise had known 
very well indeed, times past, of certain 
of vain, gay, middle-aged Mrs. Lews’ ac- 
tivities. One noisy midnight the lady’s 
plump, pearl-gray-satin-slippered foot had 
merrily kicked three sparkling goblets off 
a Lavender Lizard central table. And the 
gentleman who settled the breakage-and- 
refreshment-bill was not Lew L. Lews, the 


well-known Board of Trade man. And 
now—bah! 
Bah! Yet— Involuntarily the sneer 


faded from Deloise’s face, and an expres- 
sion of puzzlement took its place. This 
odd change! Mrs. Lew L. Lews heading 
a “Food for Refugees” band—and the 
goblets entirely pushed off the Lavender 
Lizard’s tables, making way for bran buns 
and cornbread crullers. Was there a con- 
nection—a puzzling, locked connection to 
which she had not the key? 


Gus turned out her pocketbook that 
week. Deloise was averse to the 
dairy lunchrooms that dot all large cities. 
But in certain pocketbook contingencies, 
when friends do not come around, one 
must perforce fall back on the dairy 
establishments. She consumed rolls and 
lemon meringues as most filling and least 
disrelishing of a thick, thumbed bill-of- 
fare, and wished rebelliously that instead 
she had a shrimp cocktail or iced clams 
followed by a braised-in-butter tender- 
loin. Oh, toward the fleshpots leaned 
weak Deloise—as the dairy lunchroom 
waitress, noting the orchid chiffon and 
the sullen oldish eyes, guessed, and 
sneered as she passed. 

A week later Deloise changed her room- 
ing-house—for. reasons. 

A certain sullenness of feeling came 
over Deloise. She felt that she had been 
shoved out of her niche in life—the niche 
itself had been moved clear away! And 
no other seemed open to her, though she 








turned sulky violet eyes in all directions 


—in all directions, as time went on, 
cept her mirror. That last speech o 
maudlin Frick Lassman recurrently cany 
to her, pecked at her vanity. 

But when one day on the street 
street crowded with hurrying women why 
all seemed to have some place or wor 
to which they were bustling—a brisk gi 
in tailored serge held out a box placardej 
“Fund for the Fundless,” a queer helples 
rage shook Deioise’s soul. 

“Can't,” she muttered. 

The girl glanced down at the heavy. 
beaded hem of the frivolous orchid chi. 
fon dress and raised skeptical eyebrows 

Deloise reddened furiously.  Sullennes 
laid a hard rim on each oldish violet irs 
as she brushed past the girl. And th 
hard rims took on even more hardness as 
she passed a stout elderly woman whos 
needles protruded from the significant 
yarn-filled bag dangling on stout arm. It 
was the hardness of alienness; she felt 
out of her times. 

When, this same day, she glimpsed 
Jorgan in the doorway of the Good Gmb 
Grill, having inadvertently wandered 
down that way, she peevishly chose to 
focus her belligerency of spirit against 
him. Good Grub! Shades of guttural 
euphony! Jorgan, if he saw her, did not 
remember her. Being in the bitter mood 
when one counts indifference worse than 
antagonism, Deloise childishly resented 


s. 

When she bought a newspaper and 
turned mechanically to the Help Wanted 
columns, her whole face seemed sharper, 
even wizened. But if she felt a rising 
gorge at those who had the innings i 
the new order, she must have felt the 
same at some whom she knew had missed 
such innings. For scanning the afternoon 
“classified” page, she thought that she 
glimpsed Frick Lassman’s stout back 
through the loop crowd—whereupon sh 
deliberately walked fast in an opposite 
direction. 


Bu several days later, meeting Minm 
in a department-store aisle, Deloist 
advanced eagerly. Minna, bland and 
beaming in a brand-new cinnamon-tok 
ored velvet gown, marten-banded, wa 
bustling busily about. 

“Buyin’ my wedding duds,” she & 
plained succinctly. “An’ talk about 4 
generous gentleman friend—he’s sollt 


hander! Told me he wanted me to have 
everything I wanted. Aint that swe 
of a man?” 


“Very sweet,” acknowledged Deloist. | 

Minna exuded other satisfaction. “Al 
say, dearie, aint things cheap?” 

“Are they?” 

“Goin’ like dirt! They say there’s m0 
much demand for finery now, on acco 
of so many people taking the wat # 
hard and feelin’ bad, so it’s my ! 
year, and I’ve got the stocks and 
salesgirls all to myself.” Her sigh 
expansive and glad. 

“That so?” 

“An’ of course when a man’s as ge 
erous as my friend, I consider it a wiles 
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to dress good. But there’s one per- 
fectly terrible thing.” Minna’s sigh now 
was lugubrious and long. 

“What is it?” 

“That horrid McAdoo man wont let 

have a private car, and we have to 
go all the way to Los Angeles in a per- 
fectly horrid common compartment! 
Seems to me this country is gettin’ queer 
when it don’t do you so much good to 
have 2 lot of money.” 

“That so?” There was a slightly ironic 
tinge to Deloise’s languid voice. 

Minna must have caught it. She 
fushed offendedly, glanced sidewise at 
Deloise’s orchid chiffon dress. 

“Dear me, dearie, have you taken that 
dress for the street?” 

“Ves,” 

“Ah! But I suppose you wont need 
it now, since everything is on the bum, 
for any place but—the street.” 

Deloise raised her chin haughtily. 

But the other went on hastily: “By 
the way, heard about Lassman? Some 
come-down for a man that’s always man- 

his own place.” 

“T’'m not interested.” 

“J don’t suppose so, dearie,” cooed 

. “Had your lunch?” 

“No,”—eagerly. ‘“H-have you?” 

“Not yet,”—carelessly, pausing to fin- 
ger appraisingly a bolt of charmeuse. 

Deloise Durnet seemed to wait, eyes 
oddly bright. 

“And I don’t think I’ll bother to get 
any,” calmly went on Minna. “I’m 
really too busy. And I like to work up 
mappetite for dinner; my friend orders 
such large dinners. And anyway, I ought 
to diet once in a while—don’t you think?” 
suppose so.” Deloise’s eyes were 


“Not that I’m stout now, though a 
man friend of my friend insists’”—in- 
juredly—“I’m on my way. But I think 
’s jealous over losing his friend; some 
men are that way.” 

“Possibly.” 

“Good-by, dearie. So glad I met you.” 
“Good-by.” 


Wits eyes in whose sullen depths 
bitterness mingled with _listless- 
ness, Deloise watched Minna bustle down 
the aisle of the silk section. Then, ir- 
Tesolutely, she uncrumpled the small 
Newspaper clipping in her palm—and set 
out for the Good Grub Grill. 
There, she sought out the manager—a 
man, heavy-set and not so lithe as 
one Jorgan, but a person of fairly excel- 
— and from appearance, of energy 


“T—why—” she began uncertainly and 
broke off uncertainly. fl 

The manager of the Good Grub Grill 
turned his attention from a small table. 
“Hello,” he said. “Hello, Deloise.” 

“Hello, Frick!” 

agg me up at last?” 


“Tve been looking around considerable 

r you !”—injuredly. 

I—I moved.” 

“You certainly did. Say, I betcha 
ir good and surprised to see me 


“Yes, Iam.” Her tone was interested, 





When He Got His Chance— 


Was He Ready For It 


“I know a man who ought to be making big money. He is smart, 


capable, and a willing worker. 


His friends wonder why he is not 


she has seen other less brilliant men go farther ahead than he has— 


farther ahead in business. His wife thinks luck is against him because s 


she has seen other wives get things she and her children can’t afford.” 


What is the trouble with this man? 


Just this: He lacks intensive training. 
A successful man bases his decisions and 
business actions on knowledge. In quali- 
fying him for leadership, his superiors 
have greater confidence in a man’s ability 
when they realize what histraining has been. 


Nowadays, promotions that count come 
only to the men who know. There are 
lenty of “willing workers”—the world is 
ull of them—every office has such men. 
There are fewer of the men who have had 
the vision and foresight to train them- 
selves. Every office needs such men. 


Law training helps a man to become 
a bigger, better business man 


The greatest corporations, large busi- 
messes, as well as smaller concerns need 
men who know law. That is why you find 
so many law-trained men at the top in 
every field of business—in every branch of 
trade—in every profession. 


Law training will develop reasoning 
powers—command of English—ability to 
analyze keenly and eiiiewall prestige 
to your name — importance to your 
decisions. 


You Can learn the Law in Your 
ar Spare Time 


The Modern American Law Course 
and Service of the Blackstone Institute is 
recognized as the foremost non-resident 
Law Course in the country. It is written 





in a simple, easy to understand manner, by 
eighty of the leading law authorities in 
America. 


The lectures and guides are distin- 
guished for their directness and clarity of 
thought. They are prepared by such men 
as Ex-President Taft, Hon. John B. Wins- 
low, George P. Sutherland, former Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
Joseph E, Davies, etc. 


Get Further Information— Write for 
Free Book—* The Law-Trained Man” 


Our new 118-page book tells how easy 
it is for a man to learn law in his spare 
time. It shows how highly the Course is 
regarded on the Bench, at the Bar and by 
the clear-thinking business men. 

If you would multiply your chances for real 
success, write and get a‘free copy of this book. 
It will interest you—it shows the way to greater 
success. Your request obligates you in no way. 
Simply fill in and mail back the coupon below. 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 78, 608S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send “The Law-Trained Man,” 118-page 
REE 





book—F. 
MURR ceistndvn bédscbigewosesosdandenans ecccceccccce 
Business 
DOGMIOGL, . ccnncdccosdscaccnsscoesoscns eecceccccccce 
Business 


eutabaeaihhy °° htaaeeaaas oe beste &) 
Cook } ForBusiness{ ] Adm.toBar[ ] 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 78, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 























Can’t You Sleep or 
Digest Your Food? 


It’s Your NERVES 


In the nerves is generated that wonderful 
energy we term Nerve Force, which is the 
basis of Health and gives strength and 
energy to the Brain and Body. When the 
flowof NerveForce becomes feeble, because 
of over-work, loss of sleep, worry and abuse, 










you become feeble all over. Whenit is strong, you feel 
strongallover—Mentally, Physically and Organically. 


READ ;°s, NERVE FORCE 


This valuable 64-page book explains every possible D gan 
of nerve abuse and teaches how to calm, soothe and care 
for the nerves. It contains hundreds of health hints espec- 
ially valuable to people with high-strung nerves. 


The Cost (coin or 
is only 2 5c stamps) 
If after reading this book you do not saree that it will mark the 


turning point in your life toward GREATER POWER, Mentally as well 
as Physically, your money will be refunded without question. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 











What Readers Say: 
Tha d 12 Ibs, since reading your 
book, anal teal 80 energetic. 
Your book did more for me for 
tion than two courses in dieting. 
vice given in your book on relax~- 


The ad 
ation and calming my nerves has c 
my brain. Before I was half dizzy all 
the time. 

My heart is now regular, sapin 9nd m 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of 

used nerves. I have re-read your book 

times. 

A gromtnent lawyer: Your book sav 
me from a nervous collapse, such moe 
had three years ago. now aisep epundly 
aod am gaining weight. I can again doa 
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WHEN HE WAS FiF- \ 

TEEN YEARS OF AGE, WEN 
W. L. DOUGLAS WENT TO We 
SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS. 
TO LEARN THE TRADE OF 
BOOTMAKING. 
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00 $620 $722 & $820 


* HE WORKED FOR 
ANCIL THAYER, A 
FAMOUS BOOTMAKER, 
UNDER WHOM HE THOR- 
OUGHLY MASTERED THE 
TRADE OF MAKING MEN'S 
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worth the price paid for them. 


Stanees the price on every pair of 

shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Bou las to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style — 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
—— was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


T™ quality of W.L. y= product is 
guaranteed by more n 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equip factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
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termination to make the best shoes for 
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prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 
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Por sale by 105 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 
glas dealers, or can be ordered direct from 
las mail. Send for booklet 
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of his managers have heat it to th 
trenches. And he said there was no rey, 
son why a fellow who’d managed one 
kind of food-joint couldn’t manage ap. 
other, provided—” He followed the di- 
rection of her eyes. “Those brown bray 
buns are our best bill-of-fare item—way 
to sample one?” He handed it to he 
She took it, bit politely into it. 

“Provided,” he went on, “that he could 
attend to business. I said I’d make it, 
twenty-four-hour-a-day job to attend.” 

“You did?” Deloise’s tone was inter. 
ested, yet still, in a way, absent. Her 
eyes wandered, with the same old bright- 
ness, to the large table under the right. 
hand central electrolier. When last she 
saw it, gin rickeys four had graced jt 
but now it held other, more numeroys 
articles. 

Frick Lassman broke off, following het 
eyes. “Those? Say, those are our Rai 
sined Rye Rynkles. Undenatured stuf 
you know. Fine! Folks clamor for ‘em 
faster than we can hake ’em. Want to 
try one?” He handed her one. She 
took it, bit politely into it. 

“You see,” went on Lassman, “I was 
about down and out—busted, sick and 
discouraged. I saw my finish—and I 
didn’t like the sight.” 

“TI suppose!” Deloise’s voice still car- 
ried the absent note, along with a certain 
interest. Her eyes, oddly bright, wan- 
dered farther—to an east-wall table. 
When last she saw it, créme de menthe 
had brightened it. Now it bore a golden 
mound, tier upon tier. 

Again Lassman’s glance followed hers. 
Look good, don’t they? Barley Dough- 
nuts! Awful favorite with our crowd 
here. Seem to hit the right spot—want 
to sample one?” He crossed the room, 
handed one to her. She took it, bit po- 
litely into it. 

“T judged it was up to me to find a 
other track to run my years on. By the 
way, member I told you my heart had 
gone back on me?” 

“T remember.” But her voice, though 
interested, lacked luster. Furtively violet 
irises sought a west-wall table. Wher 
last Deloise knew it, pale green goblets 
knew it too. Now a bright, dusky heap 
of small disks stood upon it. 

Again Lassman broke off, his eyes goumg 
after hers. “Say, ever taste a Victory 
Vinkle? Delicious little cake—every 
worker in the loop comes after ’em every 
so often.” He got her a handful. She 
took them, bit politely into one. 

“Well, it wasn’t my heart at all!”—dis 
gustedly. “Say, what do you think? I 
was my stomach that had a habit of mi 
ing up and rolling over and trying to 
shove my heart off the map of my anat- 
omy. Jorgan put me wise—said it Ws 
the booze primarily. Said I better elt 
it out or it’d lay me out.” 

“That so?” Again interest was edged 
by absentness. Her glance had drifted, 
furtively, to the table which once. 
stood just back of the Lavender 
pianist. But gin fizzes had given wa 
to platters of bronze rolls. Frick Las 
man looked too. ; 

“Unshredded currant-loaf,” he ™ 
formed her. “Jorgan’s own recipe! Sa 
it’s great, too. We can’t supply the 
mand—want to try some?” He gota loaf, 
handed it to her. She took it, bit into™ 
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“So—I cut it. And since then I’ve 
been looking for you to tell you—” 

“Have you?” said Deloise with preoc- 

ied politeness, her gaze going across. 

“Say, girl,” said Lassman, astoundedly, 
“you've eaten three bran buns, four Rye 
Rynkles, three barley doughnuts, four 
Victory Vinkles, three currant rolls— 
when did you last have a meal?” 

“Four days ago,” admitted Deloise in 
low voice. 

“Ah!” Into Frick Lassman’s eyes— 
not bloodshot as they had been—came 
the look of pain that a man can show 
only for one woman in the world. “And” 
—unsteadily—‘“‘you never looked me up 
till now!” 

“J didn’t look you up now. 
because of that ad.” 

“Ah!” There was pain now in his 
yoice—so that a passing cap-and-aproned 
waitress looked curiously back. ‘“De- 
loise!” 

“You—you—were not in a position, I 
thought—” she began apologetic explana- 
tion. 

He cut it short. “Not—awhile back. 
But now—I’m not the man I used to be, 
little girl. Deloise! You know I always 
liked you; no other girl ever looked as 
good to me! You remember, don’t you, 
when you first came to town?” 

“T remember.” 

“"Member I always expected some 
time to be in a position to take care of 

>”? 


I came 


“You often told me so.” This a bit 
bitterly. 

“Girlie, it isn’t easy come, easy go, any 
more. It’s steady come; it’ll be steady 
go! And though there wont be any 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar apartment for a 
while, though Jorgan’s the man to play 
fair— I’ve worried more on your ac- 
count than my own, little girl.” 

‘Tm a little old to be called ‘little 
grl.’” This a bit forlornly. 

Frick Lassman took her arm—on which 
an orchid chiffon sleeve hung very fray- 
edly—and led her around a high-heaped 
side-table which once had held a silver- 
and-sloe glass instead of the Victory 
bread that now was an excellent screen 
from alien eyes. And there he kissed the 
comer of each violet eye. “Been waiting 
till you got a little older than you used 
to be,” he murmured. “You were an 
awfully silly little girl when you were 
younger, Deloise. I don’t think you 
would have cared about settling down.” 

“Maybe—not.” 

“But even then I looked good to you 
a little, didn’t I?” he asked softly. 

Member I used to worry about you 
when you first came from a country 


“Oh, Frick! The other day I walked 
past here, and I saw Jorgan looking so 
Prosperous and satisfied, in your old 
Place, and I thought of you down and 
out and sick and—I hated him!” 

Oh, no one hates Jorgan,” he urged. 

Deloise, with glowing eyes—at the cor- 
ners of which the lines were very small 
ideed, almost obliterated by a soft ra- 

t flush, rearranged a disheveled flat 
Psyche knot of hair. “I suppose not!” 
> Preoccupiedly. “Frick, will you let me 
have some money? I want to give some 
1a girl out on the street who is collect- 


specialized training. 


Learn By Mail 

The LaSalle Course in Business Letter Writing 
is for you, If you are a busi man, employer or 
employee, you need it. Business houses everywhere 
are calling for men who can write letters that bring 
sales at lowest cost—letters that collect money from 
the stubborn debtor—letters that open new ac- 
counts—letters that help the trade—letters that 
skillfully handle complaints—letters that buy good 
willor pave the way for the salesmen. 

There are a hundred different ways in which 
you can use forceful letters to build profits and 
prestige in business. 

Your letters, your correspondence are YOU. 
Good letters have been responsible for the success 
of many men and business institutions. Your per- 
sonality, your tact, yourdiplomacy, your brain, your 
ability, yourcaliberandcapacity arealwaysreflected 
in your correspondence. Learn how to make your 
letters what they SHOULD be and they are bound 
to attract attention and lead to bigger rewards, 


Train By the “Case” 
System 


The only way to become a skilled letter-writer 
is by WRITING letters, comparing your work with 
master letters and getting criticism by master 
letter-writers. Under the LaSalle plan you learn 
todo by DOING. This is the first and only corres- 
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#4 Could YOU Write 
a $35,000 Letter? 


‘¢What man in our employ wrote this letter?”’ 
asked the president. ‘‘It has brought us $35,000 
worth of new business. It is a masterpiece—a let- 
“~~ —séoter that is a credit to our house and shows rare skill 
“ ia on the part of the writer. I wish more of our em- 
ployees could write letters likethis-one.”’ 
The man who wrote the $35,000 letter is now-supervisor of the firm’s entire 
correspondence. His weekly salary is written in-three figures. His ability asa 
letter writer has made him the ‘ ‘letter executive’’ of the concern. 


A New Profession 


Business men have recently awakened to the supreme importance of effective 
letters in business. Another rich field has been opened for 
It is a lamentable fact that the art of successful letter-writing 


e man or woman of 


has been so little understood or heeded by the average business man and employee. 
Many executives openly acknowledge their deficiences in this respect and are now 
willing to have their letters supervised by an expert correspondent. 


pondence course in letter-writing which has made 
a thorough application of the “Case” method. It 
follows the famous method used in noted 
University Law Schools. The system is 

to the laboratory method, whereby you are given 
certain things with which to work and e some- 
thing. You deal with actual cases lifted from the 
expérience of master letter-writers. Bein 
for this training is like being made the letter diplo- 
matof aprogressive business institution. You learn 
to handle important business matters—typical, not 
theoretical cases, 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Whatever your position in business may be, send 
for information about remarkabl 
Find out how ambitious men are making themselves 
expert letter-writers and high salaried business 
correspondents through the new LaSalle plan. If 
you want to get in touch with the best work of 
skilled letter writers of national reputation; if you 
want to train yourself jn the handling of every 
of business letter; if you want to be able to analyze 
and to make constructive criticisms of your institu- 
tion’s entire COrrespondence and inject p 

er, strategy, and business diplomacy into every 
I you write—send now for a free copy of our 
illustrated book which tells the story complete and 
shows the opportunities which are open to trained 
men and women through this new development in 

ness. The coupon below will bring the book 
and all the facts without any obligation on yourpart. 


le course now. 
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Take your trusty gun and go aftergame enemies; 
hawks, foxes, weasles, skunks, house cats. They 
destroy millions of game birds every year. You 
should hunt them as mercilessly as they hunt 
down and slaughter their prey. 


Get them now and help check this wanton 
destruction of a valuable part of the Nation’s 
food supply. 

The Hercules Powder Co. publishes a 64 page book, "“Game 


Farming for Profit and Pieasure.”’ It tells you all about the 
care and propagation of game birds,as well as howto protect them. 


This book will be sent to you free on request. Send for ittoday* 
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Wilmington Delaware 
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Fame may be within your reach today and you not 
know it! This remarkable Book is Absolutely Free. 
Your copy is waiting. Send for it New. Just address 
WRITERS’ SERVICE, Dept. 21, AUBURN, NEW YORK 
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cheeks and brought to Marquita a mem. 
ory of the autumn wind that had seemed 
so full of promise for her that day ig 
Alberta when she had first met Humphrey, 
They were not talking at all now, and 
the silence seemed to bring with it g 
sort of unspoken reconciliation. Hymn. 
phrey’s hand was near Marquita’s. She 
could have moved her fingers ever 50 lit. 
tle and touched him, clasped his hand 
She felt an impulse to do this, but she 
could not be sure that his hand would 
answer hers. 

Humphrey went into the hotel with her, 

“You—you'll come again, wont you, 
Humphrey?” she asked. 

He looked at her half questioningly, half 
eagerly. She thought if they had been in 
some less public place, he would have 
turned back and questioned her, but he 
glanced round helplessly, nodded assent 
and went out. 


CHAPTER IX 


AAARQUITA'S meeting with Hun- 
phrey had been far from satisfac- 
tory. They had come to a sort of friend- 
ship, and at parting they had both been 
very near to a confession of mutual need; 
but his doubts and her pride had held 
them apart, and Marquita felt that they 
would go on like this indefinitely, drift- 
ing farther apart at every meeting. She 
was angry at him for not asking her to 
join him in his new life. Surely he knew 
that she had left him only because of his 
parents, and now this obstacle was re 
moved, there was no logical reason why 
they should not be together. At the same 
time she was honest enough to admit that 
if Humphrey had come as a suppliant, she 
might have refused him. Her new pros 
pects were so attractive—there was 80 
much of interest and excitement about her 
relationship with Baron Brinker. And she 
had found Barry again. Would Humphrey 
with his jealous, narrow viewpoint be able 
to understand their friendship? 

Perhaps women like her were never 
meant for marriage and the narrow col 
fines of a home. She was beginning to 
feel quite old and worldly wise, which 
did not keep her from being happy and 
excited when Cecil Barrington telephoned 
Sunday morning and asked her to motor 
out to the country with him for break 
fast. 

Barry was so easy to talk to—all the 
things that she could not say to anyone 
else she could tell him with perfect free 
dom; so, long before they had reached 
their destination, at Hunters’ Inn, she had 
told him the story of her life since she 
had said good-by to him at the railway 
station in Calgary four years ago. She 
tried to tell it fairly, emphasizing Hum- 
phrey’s goodness and the fact that 
left not Humphrey so much as his par 
ents. 

“But now your husband has quarreled 
with his father and left home?” P 

“Yes, he did it after I had gone—® 

his own accord. So you see even 








found that his father was intolerable.” 
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“Then why—” 

“Don’t you understand, Barry? We 
can’t go back now. It was all so final, 
and Humphrey hasn’t even asked me to 
come back.” 

“That may be pride; he didn’t ask you 
to go, either,” said Barrington. 

“But even if Humphrey did want to 
start over again, I’m not sure— You see, 
it’s all been decided once, and at last I’ve 
found work as a—a confidential secre- 
tary, and I’m learning things. You aren’t 
blaming me, are you?” 

“Of course not, foolish child. It’s all 
plain enough: you did what almost any 
girl of seventeen will do if she isn’t 
watched—married the first good-looking 
young man you met; and of course it was 
a mistake. It wasn’t the man’s fault, 
either. You were both too young to 
know, and each quite unsuited to the 
other. It’s lucky you found out so soon.” 

“That’s why I think it would be fool- 
ish to try again,” said Marquita, com- 
forted that Barry seemed to understand. 

“At least, with the same man,” said 
Barrington, smiling; and Marquita, see- 
ing a new expression in his eyes, was 
struck with sudden fear that she had lost 
her old counselor and friend and had ac- 
quired another admirer instead. 

It was still rather cold for driving, but 
tiny buds were beginning to appear on 
the bare trees, and there was spring in the 
air. They talked of the ranch and of the 
various men who had come and gone. 
Barrington had seen some of them in 
France, and some of them would not be 
seen again by anyone. 

There was so much to talk about that 
Marquita laughed at her foolish vanity in 
supposing that there was danger of 
Barry’s attitude toward her changing; 
and so strange is feminine psychology, 
that she was half piqued because he did 
not seem more impressed with her beauty. 
Unconsciously she even made an effort to 
attract him, but he went on talking in 
his old comradely way, with just a trace 
of “grown person to child” in his atti- 
tude. 

It was almost tea-time when they re- 
turned to New York. 

“I have an engagement,” he said then, 
“so I must leave you now; but we’ll play 
together a lot, wont we? Of course we are 
both busy during the day—” 

It was the only reference he had made 
to her work. Marquita nodded. She 
was glad that he had asked no questions, 
for she did not want to explain the small 
a of time required by her new posi- 
on. 

“Then I'll telephone you, or you can 

me,” he continued. “I’m living in 

the nearest approach to modest-priced 

bachelors’ chambers that New York af- 

fords. It’s all here on my card. Call me 

piel you are lonesome or need ad- 
ce.” 


HUMPHREY acquired the habit of 
’ * dropping into New York and call- 
ing for Marquita at unexpected moments 
just to see that she was all right,” and 
ne saw Barrington often. Life was be- 
ginning to be very complicated. Hum- 
maintained an almost obvious re- 
serve with her, and left her always with 
4 d conscience. 
Even Barry was not so successful a 
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every 
man and woman should bave. 
> $1.85. Mi 
$58: ASS awe Toe sess: 


The author left for ‘‘over there’’ as 
Captain of the 144th Field Artillery 


soon afterfinishing this novel. This 
romance of the giant redwoods could 
only be written by a two fisted fighter 
like Captain Kyne; yet what an idyllic 
love story he wove into it. Any book 
or department store has it. Net, $1.40. 
DousLepAy Pace & Co., Publishers 


By Peter B. Kyne 
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Several Reasons for Buying 
WHITING-ADAMS 
Vulcan Rubber Cemented Brushes 


1st. The bristles and hair are highest grade, prepared 
for use by the WHITING-ADAMS method, which retains 


TheValley.Giants|] Ses" tchtnes. 


Qnd. Every bristle and hair is held by pure, best quali- 
ty RUBBER; no fake, coal tar, chemical imitation of rubber 
is used in our factory. ‘‘Rubber’’ means PURE RUBBER 
in all WHITING-ADAMS VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 
BRUSHES. The butts of bristles or hair are complete! 

surround STRICTLY PURE RUBB 
in semi-liquid state, and then as granite. 

Srd. WHITING-ADAMS Brushes cost little and wear 
long. Our large volume of business reduces cost of manu- 
facture to lowest point, and selling prices are made near to 


cost, 

4th. Manufacturing brushes as we have for over 106 years 
means that we know brushes, and users of our brushes se 
ceive the full benefit of our brush knowledge. 


Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official 
Blue Ribbon, the high datP Pacifi ¥ 
Exposition, 1915 
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‘More Women Should Do This” 


“ Sick or well, I'd advise every woman 


to spray her throat in the morning. 
I find it keeps the tissues strong 
and guards against colds and 
tonsilitis. All you needisa _ 
mild antiseptic and a No. 
46 Davol Atomizer.” ed 















Syringe. 





For those who 
demand De Luxe 
Quality. These 
products are 
attractively 
packed. 



















There isa 
Davol 
rubber 

product 
for every 
household need. The 


50 Years’ Reputation 
of Davol Rubber Goods 


} | 
Bel 5) is your guarantee of quality and service. Whenever | B) | 
ne you want a hot water bottle, fountain syringe, invalid 1 ne 
RZ air cushion —in fact, anything in household rubber eZ i 
goods — insist om the Davol trade mark — your 
assurance of good materials and expert workmanship. j 
Shown below are our No. 682 Water Bottle; No. 59 ; one 
Ear and Ulcer Syringe; No. 210 Improved English 
Breast Pump ; No. 502 Ice Cap, and No. 672 Fountain 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Factory 


Davo! Providence, R.I. dine 
“* Superservice” Established 1874 “* Heat and Cold”’ 
RubberGoods | New York Boston Sent Free 


Chicago San Francisco 




























Tells how to 
relieve many ail- 
ments and dis- 
comforts by use 
)} of hot and cold 
water. 




































10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


Plays alirecords, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder. | 
Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its | 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return | 
at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE | 
Shows this and other mone my > one, ents i _ | 
our e song. | 
nola Records Ss." : ; 
toned disc records. Playable oa any Phonograph. 


Ca, Desk SRB1118 — Buffalo, N. Y. | 














A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to 
life and health This 
_ knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
——_ a = ae Have. 
je a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
inowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
dge a Young Wife Should Have. 
: ledge a aoe ws ord 
1 a Mother Should Impart to aughter. 
Medical dacwicadee a Wile Should Have. = 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO..,789 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA 
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playmate as she had thought he would be. 
He was beginning to ask her if her hys. 
band was not going to get a divorce, and 
if she would not take some action if he 
did not. 

“You can’t go on like this forever, you 
know, and if you and your husband are 
really through, you might as well be |e. 
gally separated. Perhaps you still love 
him?” 

Marquita denied this. She didn’t love 
Humphrey, but she was really fond of 
him; and why trouble about a divorce 
when she never intended to marry again? 
She had told Humphrey about meeting 
her old tutor, but so far, the two had 
never met. Marquita wondered what 
would happen if they did. 

Marquita had entered upon her duties 
as secretary to Baron Brinker with some 
misgiving. She had no doubt of the won- 
derful opportunity offered, but Rose had 
put doubts in her mind, and she feared 
some trick, some ulterior motive hidden 
behind his seemingly businesslike interest 
in her. Two months had served to estab- 
lish her confidence. Certainly he re- 
posed the utmost trust in her. The ac- 
count which she now had with the Baron’s 
broker amounted to over one hundred 
thousand dollars. It was entirely in her 
name, and had she wished, she could have 
robbed him with legal safety. Even the 
broker did not know that the stocks he 
bought and sold were really the property 
of Baron Brinker. 

Marquita’s salary had been promptly 
paid, but the Baron had not carried out 
his promise of making her a present of 
any stock, though her rapidly growing 
knowledge of the market told her that 
he had had ample opportunity to do so 
had he really wished. She did not remind 
him of his promise, but she did tell him 
that she could no longer afford to live 
at the Grandon and asked his advice as 
to a place in which to live. He solved 
her difficulties as if by magic. 

“The Grandon? No, I wouldn’t move. 
It’s a good hotel. Besides, I want you 
where I can get you at any hour. I know 
tke man who owns the hotel. I'll fix it 
up for you.” 

At the end of the month Marquita got 
a receipted bill from the hotel. This and 
many other things had lifted Baron 
Brinker to something more than human in 
her estimation. She dined at his house 
only when he told her to come, and while 
there, she talked to the men and women 
to whom he told her to talk. 

“T get some of my best tips here in my 
own house,” he told her. “Always listen 
closely when old Brander Clute talks; he 
knows all there is to know about money 
and how to make it. You know Clute— 
the oldish man with a mouth like a frogs. 
But you must never talk money or stocks 
or the market. You are a South Ameri 
can heiress, and you know nothing of 
New York or business.” 
All this advice had been given Marquita 
two months ago, and she had followed tt 
so well that Baron Brinker was more than 
convinced that his judgment had been Jus 
tified. Baron Brinker claimed that he 
never gambled. When Marquita first 
learned what buying on margin meait, 
she asked him why he did not try this 
swift method of gaining the wealth he 
wanted. 
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“Gambling is for fools,” he had told 
her. “I never gamble here in my own 
house, and certainly not in Wall Street, 
where the game is not my own. I deal 
with certainties—things at least as cer- 
tain as anything can be that is more or 
less dependent on human beings; and by 
a careful study of men and women I have 
reduced them to certainties. For example, 
Ipicked you out of thousands of men and 
women for a certain trust. There is not 
one man in New York that would be safe 
in your position, and not more than two 
women. I’ve never met the other one. 
Don’t get that margin idea into your head; 
it isn’t safe—not for me, and assuredly 
not for you.” 

As Marquita had not thought of buying 
for herself in any way, she felt no need 
of his warning. 

Once she dined with Rose and Bill 
Chisholm in their tiny candy-box of a 
flat, and marveled at Rose’s devotion to 
aman ten years younger than herself, of 
no particular intelligence, beauty or ac- 
complishment, unless perhaps his startling 
wardrobe might be considered an accom- 
plishment. 

Rose, under a pretext of needing Mar- 
quita’s assistance in the little kitchenette. 
found an opportunity to ask her about the 
Baron. Marquita admitted that she had 
been in his house many times. 

“I hope you’re making a good thing of 
it,” said Rose; and Marquita, unable to 
explain, said nothing. 

“Take advice from an older and wiser 
woman,” Rose went on. “Get things 
while you’re young, for you can’t do it 
any other time. Of course, you'll have to 
go slow with a man like the Baron. He’s 
old enough to have been cheated by any 
number of women who took all he had to 
give and left him flat; and the keener he is 
about you, the less he’ll do before he 
is sure of some return.” 

The blood burned in Marquita’s cheeks. 
She hated to have Rose assume a relation- 
ship between herself and Baron Brinker 
that had no existence in fact. Even if 
she had told Rose the truth, she doubted 
if she could have made her believe it. 
Rose understood only one interest be- 
tween men and women. And then she 
wondered if perhaps Rose was right. 


A FEW mornings later Humphrey 
made one of his unexpected appear- 
ances. She went to the Metropolitan 
Museum with him and enjoyed it and 
laughed at herself for enjoying it. They 
had dinner out of doors in a restaurant far 
uptown, and both put the past entirely 
out of their conversation. They might 
have been quite new friends, both of 
whom knew that the friendship would 
one day be more, but who were quite 
willing to be leisurely in love. Humphrey 
told her enthusiastically about his work, 
some formulas on which he was working 
nights, and the advancement that he was 
hoping for. 

Neither of them referred to the two 
checks that Humphrey had sent, and that 
Y ta had returned to him with a 

note of thanks. 
y did not dance as in the old days. 
ta guessed that Humphrey deliber- 
avoided dancing-places. It was not 
“smooth. Sometimes a strain of famil- 
4 music would send an almost articulate 
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A Pillow for the Body 


HE Sanitary Sealy Tuftless Mattress provides uniform, 
resilient and soothing support for the body. It assists 
in quickly bringing sleep to persons fatigued in mind or 

body. Reclining upon the hygienically clean, snow white 
cotton, you relax and experience the utmost in luxurious com- 
fort obtainable through the use of a body-rest. 


The Sealy cotton is inseparably interwoven by the Exclusive 
Sealy Air-Weave Process into a single, light, fluffy batt, five 
feet high. This batt is then gently pressed down to the 
required softness, buoyancy and generous depth of the mattress. 


The Sealy retains its shape and body-conforming resiliency at 


least a score of years. With proper use it will not grow hard, 


uneven or lumpy. 


Your request will bring attractive cover 
samples, interesting descriptive literature and 
the name of the Sealy Dealer in your city. 


Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 








Made at Sugar Land, Texas, by the Sealy Mattress Co. 
DON’T YOU LIKE} 
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Pack Up YOUR Troubles in Your 
Old Kit Bag and Play Gards too! 


EXT to a smoke and a letter from home, Our Boys ‘‘over there”’ find 
there is no better tonic for tired bodies and fagged nerves than the 
fascinating, innocent amusement to be found in every pack of 


Bl CYCL PLAYING 


CARDS 


Are you letting this economical, delightful pastime help keep you alert and happy? Have 
you a fresh, clean pack of Bicycles to onlin game and increase its pleasures? 
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thought into the eyes of both, and there 
would be a confused pause in which the 
bcth looked away from each other. It 
was only when he was saying good-by tp 
her that Humphrey again voiced his cop. 
cern as to her welfare. 

“I wish you could explain what it js 
that you’re doing,” he said. “And Pq 
rather you were living in some quieter 
place.” 

“I can’t tell you yet, and I’d rather not 
move just now. After all, a big hote 
of the better class is about as safe a place 
as a woman can live in New York.” 

Humphrey’s old jealous attitude seemed 
to have disappeared, and in return Myr. 
quita was willing to be conciliatory. 

As the weeks passed, Marquita’s circle 
of acquaintance did not widen very much, 
There was an understanding, among the 
people who met at the house on Sinty. 
first Street, that a meeting there did not 
constitute an acquaintance outside. She 
did not see Paul Killean again after that 
first night. 

She had never been asked questions, 
and she had never confided in anyone 
there, but she knew that in some manner 
she had been classified as a South Ameri- 
can heiress. She was addressed always as 
“Sefiorita.” 


“| eae was one man more persistent 
than the rest, or perhaps it was that, 





Bicycle Playing Cards are the most satisfactory and serviceable cards that can be made. 
Perfect slip—no misdeals. Big indexes—easy on the eyes. Superior 
quality—longer lasting. Now, as ever, selling at the lowest price for 
which high-grade cards can be produced. 
Congress Playing Cards are de luxe cards for card parties, card 
clubs and social play. Gold edges. Fullcolor art backs. Ideal 
for prizes and gifts. 
Send for this book Noy Rites “or ‘Gard Games” ‘now 
ready. 300 games. 250 pages. Sent postpaid for 20 cents in stamps. Illus- 
trated Catalog of all kinds of playing cards and supplies free. 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Department D-1 Cincinnati, U. S. A. or Windsor, Canada | 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS TODAY 
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ae ee ae 
Do Your Christmas Shopping Early |~ 
' Select all your Diamond and Jewelry gifts from our |” §& 
Catalog No.8F. Send your order tous for prompt ~~ 
shipment. Your credit is good. Wetrust you for | 
all the goods you want on the 


‘ ee 
Lyon Charge-Account-Plan — 
You pay nothingin advance—not onecent. Shipmentsare 

"| made at our expense and risk. You examine first and 

| only after satisfied you send 20% as first payment. Then, 

send ony 10% monthly—at therate of a few cents a day. 
You get full protection under our 


8% Yearly Dividend Offer 


Every “Lyon” Diamond is backed by our binding guar- 
antee, covering the quality and value. MORE than that. 

/ On the exchange of any “Lyon” Diamond for a larger 
one, you get 8% YEARLY INCREASE IN VALUE — 8% 
per annum MORE than what you paid. 


> 

Our 75 Years’ Reputation 
guarantees you honest goods at lowest prices. If our 
; goods don’t represent SUPERIOR VALUE, return at our 
‘ expense. No obligation, annoyance or red-tape. You 
don’t pay a cent until you are pleased beyond your ex- 
pectations. Send to Dept. 8F for our 80 page Christmas 
argain Ostalog. Investigate our rkable jer. 
Let us explain how you can earn an EXTRA BONUS. 


J.M.LYON & CO. /Masden lane New York 








| heir to many millions. 


being more attractive than the rest, Mar- 


| quita’s eyes gave him more encourage- 


ment. She did not even know his name, 
but he was young, not more than twenty- 
five years oid, with big, Delft-blue eyes 
and curly reddish hair, and he followed 
Marquita shamelessly about the room, 
playing whatever game she played, or 
not playing at all if she did not play. 
Afterward when she described him to 
Rose, she learned that his name was 
Dyke Vedder and that he was the only 
Several times he 
whispered a plea to see her somewhere 


' outside the house on Sixty-first Street, but 


she only smiled at him and walked away. 
One night, as Marquita was leaving the 
house, she found that Vedder had followed 
her downstairs. 

“I’ve got my car here,” he said. “You 
wont need the cab to-night. Wont you 
please drive out to Long Island with 
me for breakfast—”’ 

Marquita stood hesitating on the stone 
steps. Below, her cab was waiting, the 
driver standing by the already opened 
door. Behind him was Dyke Vedder’ 
racing car. A big moon was shining, and 
the spring air was warm and refreshing 
after the close atmosphere of the house 

“T’'ll be awfully good, Sefiorita; I only 
want to be with you—to hear you tak 
and sort of tell you how crazy I am 
about you. I'll do anything—I’ll marty 
you,” he ended. j 

He was evidently unused to pleading 
and did not know what more to _5aj: 
Marquita was thinking of something Rose 


had said to her one day: 


“Tf a man holds your hand, he’ll wait 
to kiss you; if you give him your lips 
he wants your soul; and when you give 
him all you have to give, he usually be: 
gins to think he’s made a bad bargaill 
The only man who is really satisfied 
the one to whom you give nothing # 
all.” 

This probably wasn’t true of all meq 
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but it very probably did apply to the 
rich young Lochinvar before her. 

“J’m sorry I can’t accept your offer,” 
she said, “but I already have a husband.” 
And she walked past him toward her cab. 


§ spring turned into summer, many 

others of the habitués of the house 
disappeared, but there was about the 
smaller parties an intimacy that had been 
lacking during the winter months. They 
remained longer at the dinner-table, and 
rarely left the house until morning. One 
night early in July she had come at 
Baron Brinker’s request. The fair- 
haired “Countess” was at a table, and two 
others—women with mysterious incomes 
and no homes except the crowded hotels 
of New York. There were twelve men, 
among them Brander Clute. They had 
lingered long around the table, and the 
conversation was mostly of the war, as 
it had been for the last two months. 
There were constant rumors that America 
was going in. They all went to the third 
floor together, but play did not begin with 
any keen interest. The warm air was 
full of smoke, and the guests of Baron 
Brinker seemed scarcely more animated 
than the Chinaman who presided over the 
roulette-wheel where they were all gath- 
ered. 

Marquita was playing. She stood close 
to Brander Clute, who talked even when 
the wheel was turning, seemingly indif- 
ferent as to the fate of the counters he 
placed. His indifference was of course as- 
sumed, as Marquita knew, for hé already 
had far too much money to be really in- 
different to the fate of any of it. He was 
talking to a nervous little man at his 
other hand, who seemed much concerned 
about the war-rumor because of its effect 
on the market. 

“Whatever happens,” Clute was saying, 
“any man who wants to make a quick for- 
tune can do it by buying Niagara Steel.” 

The wheel stopped at an odd, low num- 
ber on the red. Marquita had won, and 
in stooping to pick up her winnings and 
place new bets, she lost the rest of the 
conversation. Only the fact that she had 
trained herself to listen and remember 
made her think of his words the next 
morning. 


SHE had gone home just when the gray 
dawn was making the street-lights look 
like the haggard remains of a dissipated 
woman’s beauty. After the close, smoky 
atmosphere of the house, the morning air 
was like cool water on her forehead, 
and she leaned back in the cab with a 
feeling of wonderful peace and tranquil- 
lity. It was not alone bodily lassitude, 
but a resignation of her soul to the spirit 
of the dawn whose perpetual promise of 
rebirth penetrated even to Fifth Avenue. 

words she had read in the Gideon 
Bible in her hotel room came to her mind 
like a personal message: 


Surely He shall deliver thee from the 
Snare of the fowler and from the 
Noisome pestilence. 


Marquita was incapable of any clearly 
defined religious belief, but the poetry of 
words appealed to her, and she fell 
thinking of them with a wonderful 

Sense of security. She was awakened a 
hours later by the ringing of her 
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Do Germs and Climate 





with bad colds. 


no lasting benefit. 


the climate. 


HIS family is no exception. The ma- 
jority have catarrh, either chronic or 
acute.. Catarrh of the head is annoy- 

ing—and filthy. In the throat it causes ir- 
ritating cough. When it is seated in the chest 
it is called bronchitis. If allowed to continue, 
the bronchitis becomes chronic and robs the 
individual of refreshing sleep, comfort and 
health. It weakens the lungs and paves the 
way for pneumonia and consumption. 
Catarrh of the stomach and intestines 
points toward indigestion. So does catarrh 
of the liver, which produces various ills, such 
as jaundice and gall-stones, often ending in 
disagreeable and painful liver colic. 


Catarrh sometimes causes earache, head- 
ache and other forms of pain, and it lays the 
foundation for many diseases. 


This gentleman says that he lives well, but 
no one lives well who is ill. That is poor liv- 
ing. He can continue to eat what he likes, 
and grow healthy, if he will only learn how. 


He thinks that germs and the climate are 
to blame, and as germs and climate are every- 
where, we are helpless. It is a tragic fate, or 
would be, if it were true, for we can’t escape 
the omnipresent germs and climate. 


But neither germs nor the climate cause 
catarrh. Catarrh is due to improper eating— 
so are coughs and colds—and these condi- 
tions can be prevented and cured through 
right eating. And here is how it happens: 


When people eat as they should not, they 
get indigestion, which fills the stomach and 
bowels with acids, gases and poisons; a part 
of these abnormal products are absorbed into 
the blood, which becomes very impure and 
the whole body gets acid. The blood tries to 
purify itself, and a lot of the waste attempts 
to escape by way of the mucous membrane. 
This causes irritation, and the result is colds 
and catarrhs. 

The right kind of food, properly eaten, 
makes pure blood and produces health, vigor 
and strength. The right kind of food builds 
a sound body, puts catarrh, pimples and 
blotches to flight, and paints roses on the 
cheeks and makes life worth living. 

Catarrh can be conquered quickly, surely 
and permanently. It has been done in thou- 
sands of cases. If you have catarrh you have 
eaten your way to it. You can cure yourself 
—you can eat your way out of catarrh into 
health, and while you are losing your catarrh 
you will rid yourself of other physical ills: 


cause Catarrh? 


By R. L. ALSAKER, M. D. 


Doctor Alsaker: I have had catarrh since boyhood, and now my 
two children have it. 


During the winter months my wife suffers 


We have taken treatment from local physicians, using the medi- 
cines prescribed; we have used sprays and salves, but have derived 


We live well, eating and drinking whatever we want, but we do 
not dissipate in any way. Our family physician tells us that ca- 
tarrh is caused by germs. 
If germs and the climate are the cause of catarrh, I 
don’t see how it can be prevented, or even cured. What have you 
to say on the subject? . Be. Ws 


Another doctor told us to blame it on 


The dirty tongue, that tired feeling, the bad 
taste in the mouth in the morning, the gas in 
the stomach and bowels, the headache and 
other aches, pains and disabilities will clear 
up and vanish. It is marvelous what proper 
eating will do, when other means fail. Don’t 
take my word for it, but prove it in your 
own case and on your own person. 


Catarrh 7s a luxury, not a necessity. Those 
who get it, can keep it indefinitely. They 
can also get rid of it and stay rid of it. 
Those who have catarrh should not complain 
about it, for they can easily get the knowl- 
edge that will show them how to get rid of 
catarrh and back to health. 


Realizing the universal need of clearly de- 
fined instruction on the cause and cure of 
catarrh, coughs and colds, I have outlined in 
a small volume an attractive plan of living 
that has proved successful in curing and pre- 
venting these troublesome conditions. My 
instructions are easy to understand and pleas- 
ant to follow. 

The plan shows how to live so as to have 
health at all times. It tells you in plain 
English the true cause of catarrh, and it gives 
you the true cure—a cure that works. There 
is nothing mysterious about it. You need not 
go to health resorts. You need not take 
drugs. It is simple, good, workable common 
sense that you can apply without expense 
right in your own home. The title of this 
book is “CURING CATARRH, COUGHS 
AND COLDS.” Its prices considerably less 
than the usual charge. for prescribing treat- 
ment—less than the usual charge for a pat- 
ent “cure all” that doesn’t cure—less than it 
would cost you to lose a day’s pay on ac- 
count of sickness—less than the cost of an 
evening at the theatre. In fact its real value 
to you cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. 


Send only two-dollars to my publisher, 
Frank E. Morrison, Dept. 173, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York, and get your copy of this 
book of instructions. Follow my complete 
plan of treatment for the cure of Catarrh 
and the prevention of colds, for one month; 
then if you are not entirely satisfied with the 
improvement in your health, return the book 
and your money will be refunded to you. 

Remember this: If you want to free your- 
self of Catarrh you can do so. You have 
your choice of living right or living wrong. 
This book teaches you the truth and nothing 
but the truth. Get it and get well. 
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telephone-bell. 
rington. 

“Sorry to wake you, but I must see 
you before I go. I’ve been called back 
—train leaves this afternoon. Can yoy 
come down? [I'll wait for you.” 

“Of course—down in ten minutes.” 

Something in his voice had taken all 
the sleep out of her eyes. She dressed 
with nervous haste. He was waiting at 
the elevator when she came down. 

“T called up on the chance that I could 
find out where you were working and 
drag you away, and they just connected 
me with your room. Are you ill, or have 
you lost your position? Anyway, I’m 
glad of whatever chance has made you 
available.” 

He was evidently in high spirits and 
scarcely waited to hear her reply. 

“T never work regular hours,” she said, 
relieved that he did not suspect her of 
lying. 

“I’m going back to Toronto and then 
overseas—not active service—something 
in London, at least, for a few months, 
I want you to come and help me pack— 
please.” 

“You can’t go and leave me; besides, 
I haven’t had any breakfast.” 

Tears came to her eyes and a great 
empty feeling to her heart as she thought 
of parting from Barry. She hadn’t real- 
ized quite how much his friendship meant 
to her. Then she laughed at her own 
disconnected words. It had seemed that 
he was leaving her alone that very minute, 
and she had spoken of breakfast to detain 
him. Without knowing it, she had held 
Lieutenant Barrington in the back of her 
brain as a safe port in which she could 
take refuge should she come to grief with 
Baron Brinker, or if Humphrey should 


It was Lieutenant Bar. 


cast her off utterly. 


Barrington pretended not to see her 
agitation. He was still smiling. 

“How stupid of me not to think of 
breakfast! I haven’t had any myself. 


Come on to my digs, and I’ll have break- 


fast sent up to both of us while we talk 


and pack.” 


ARRINGTON had a two-room apart- 
ment in a bachelor hotel on Fifty- 


sixth Street. Marquita had never been 
there, but the question of propriety did 
not enter her mind now. She went with 
Barrington just as she would have gone 
with her guardian if he had still been 


living. 
“I’ve never had any women visitors,” 


said Barrington, “but I dare say it’s all 
right. Anyway, we haven’t time to find 
out, and I’m leaving, so it doesn’t make 
any difference.” He was in such haste 
that they took a cab from the Grandon 
to his address, though it was only a few 
blocks away; but when they were finally 
in his apartment, where a big steamet- 
trunk had been dragged out to the center 
of the room and his things were scattered 
about, giving every evidence of hurried 
preparations for departure, his haste sud- 
denly left him. He telephoned for the 
breakfast he had promised, and then sat 
down on the trunk in the middle of the 
room. 


“Do you mind if I smoke my pipe?” he 
igarette. 

“You don’t look serious; I believe 
you're glad to leave me here all alone @ 
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New York. What shall I do to help? 
fm afraid I don’t know very much about 
cking—especially men’s things. What 
jots of uniforms you’ve got! Are the 
‘tures and books yours too? I didn’t 
know the army paid so well.” 
“It doesn’t, but since I’ve been rein- 
gated in the family, I’m not dependent 
on my pay—fortunately.” He was smok- 
ing his pipe, watching her moving rest- 
ssly about the room trying to pretend 
that his departure did not mean very 
much, after all. 
“Please tell me what to do. I thought 
you were in a great hurry.” 
“Tam. Just sit down and look decora- 
tive. The breakfast will be up directly, 
md then you are to put on your best 
ghoolroom manners, and I'll feed you.” 
“J sha’n’t look decorative; I’m tired of 
being decorative; I want to be useful.” 
“You're sorry to see me go, aren’t you, 
‘Quita?” 
If she answered, he would know how 
near she was to sobbing; she turned away 
so that he would not see the tears in her 



















he heard his stick fall as he left the 
trmk and limped to her side. His arm 
was about her shoulders, and he was turn- 
ing her face toward his. Two big tears 
were running down her cheeks, and there 
was no way to hide them. 

“We don’t really have to say good-by, 
Quita, dear; see—I’ll kiss all your beau- 
tiful tears away like this, and you can go 
with me; you’ve been needing me all the 
time, but I was waiting to give you a 
chance to get quite free. It doesn’t mat- 
ter very much, though, to people like you 
ad me. If your stupid husband doesn’t 
divorce you, no one on the other side 
wil know, and I don’t need legal con- 
tracts to hold me. You do love me—” 

A knock at the door interrupted them. 
“Hang breakfast!” But he was smil- 
ig as he went to the door. “Anyway, 
Ikissed you, ’Quita; and you’ve promised, 
amd we're going to be happy ever after.” 


JF clinging arms and responsive kisses 

Were a promise, Marquita knew that 
te had promised. But back of instinc- 
lve arms and lips was her brain that 
questioned and replied. Her brain told 
let that what Barry said about the mar- 
tage ceremony was true. It didn’t mat- 
tr. If there were nothing to hold Hum- 
prey and herself together except the 
mechanical words of a stupid parson in 
leville, who had long since forgotten 
“eir existence, she need not think of 
ey now. But she did think of 
Humphrey; even with Barry’s arms about 
met, she remembered Humphrey; she be- 
to Humphrey—she loved him. For 
she had been slowly admitting that 
lo herself. She had meant to tell him 
sometime. She had just been waiting. 
hen she would have to give up Barry— 
aid she did love Barry too, only in a 
merent way; he offered relief from all 
Sponsibility; he would take her away 
everything, and she would forget. 
that was the better thing; per- 
i Humphrey didn’t care any more; 
lin ventional conscience would keep 
fhe ee to see her for a while even 
i: didn’t love her. She thought of 
pirey's mother then, and what she 
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woman who is young and beautify) be 
only one is right.” Which one? ~ 
The waiter had deposited the breakfay 
tray on a table and gone out. Bar 
was at her side again. 
“Are you awfully happy, ’Quita? 
am,” he said, kissing her. : 
“T can’t do it, Barry. I can’t 
with you.” — 
She had not known that she Was poi 
to decide like that. “ 
“Why not? Don’t you love me” 
His arms, her own youth, were be 
pleading for him, but she did not way 
| | again. 
99 “I do love you, but not that way—y 
en 1 enough. I belong to Humphrey, 
\ going back to him some day if he way 
me.” 


Aids Efficiency “Why remain faithful to a man yoj 


Your mental and physical forces “pick up” like an electric not sure of? You know that I want yq 
battery during your sleeping hours—if you rest on a “Rest- If you wish, I'll go on to Toronto alg 
good” mattress. You waken refreshed and fit—100 per cent 4 | and give you a chance to see your hy 
efficient. Wilson’s “RESTGOOD” Sanitary Curled Hair | band. If he doesn’t want you to cm 
Mattress is filled with clean, sanitary, resilient curled hair, *4 | back to him, you can join me in Toronty 
treated by our exclusive process. aga | and we'll go overseas together. That wij 


Ask dealer to show you Wilson's ‘‘Restgood" Mattress. If he does . : ; 
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booklet free. Address Dept. RB11. too.” 
i is “Don’t you see how impossible that i 
ho mor «TTR Sel a ele you" qustorces” I couldn’t go with you just because Hu. 
\ phrey doesn’t want me. I couldnt » 
CHICAGO with you unless you came before evey 
pp Makers of “Rectgoed” Army and Comp Equipment es | other man in the world, and Humphry 
, has that place. I wasn’t sure until jut 
now.” 
“But if he doesn’t want you, 'Quiti 
You can’t go on alone.” 
“Whatever happens, I must go on alow 
Every person goes alone. It’s only thi 
men know it when they start, and mot 
women are taught to pretend that they 
leaning on some one. When I am qilt 
sure that I can walk alone, when Huy 
phrey is convinced that I can go @ 
without him, I’m going to ask him to tale 
me back.” 
“And if he doesn’t?” 
“Then I shall just go on alone.” 
“You’re a funny, brave little child i 
you know what you're talking about; Im 


Deformities not quite sure that you do. ‘wal a 
e 


breakfast is growing cold. 
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‘ook here, ’Quita: You're such a child, 
and I don’t believe you know what an 
amazing big world this is, and how many 
men and women there are in it, and how 
few of them really count. Are you sure 
you don’t want to come with me and 


forget marriage licenses and everything? | 


We'd be awfully happy. Of course, if you 
really love this Wells man who happens 
to be your husband—but are you quite 


sure?” ; . 
“Quite sure; I’m sorry. 


“Don’t be sorry, you foolish child. If | 


you love him, it’s the most wonderful 
thing in the world. God bless you!” 


He half shoved her through the door as | 


he spoke, and closed it between them. 


CHAPTER X 


hese was a letter from Humphrey 
at the hotel. It had doubtless been 
there when she went out with Lieutenant 
Barrington. Exhausted from the emo- 
tional strain of her parting from Barry, 
she was almost afraid to open it, for fear 
it might contain something that she would 
not want to read. 

She had told Barrington that she was 
not sure that Humphrey still loved her, 
but she was sure. The time would come 
when Humphrey would demand her again, 
and she would admit that she wanted 
to come, but this moment could not be 
precipitated. It was not a moment to be 
chosen or decided upon. It would come 
of itself—like that moment of sudden 
revealment or surrender in which a man 
and woman give and take the first kiss. 
Their moment would be longer in coming, 
because the past lay between them. It 
was even possible that the moment would 
never come. They were like.two bits of 
wood lying on a smooth surface of water, 
imesistibly but almost imperceptibly 
drawn together. When the distance was 
Narrowed to a certain space, they would 
come together without their own volition; 
but meantime a thousand things might 
lappen—a counter-attraction on either 
side, an impassable barrier falling be- 
tween them. 

Marquita opened her letter with 
trembling hands. “The thing I expected 
has happened,” Humphrey wrote. “Dad 

gone on the rocks. He wasn’t con- 
tent with a prosperous business in St. 
Louis, but had to get tied up with this 
wheat project, and even that would have 
been all right if he’d been content to in- 
vest in wheat land and let other men 
take the risks of the market; but he went 

and went in debt to swing bigger 
and bigger contracts. A war rumor came 
along at a critical moment; the market 
slumped; and he’s left with nothing. He 
has lost even the little business he had in 
St. Louis. I’m going down to see what I 
tan do, but I haven’t much hope. As 
tle as ten thousand dollars would save 
old business, but unfortunately Dad 
t many friends—probably none who 
would lend him money now. 

Tm hot going to stay out there—I 
cant, not even for Mother. I’m living 
My own life and must keep on with it. 

Probably be in New York almost as 
Soon as this letter, and will try and see 
You before I go West. It’s foolish, I 
» but I worry about you so much 
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Many other authors, statesmen, bankers, 
great artists and at least two Presidents of the 
United States have written of the influence of 
this magazine. 


St. Nicholas is read today by the boys and 
irls who will be leaders of the nation tomorrow. 
tis helping them form their opinions wisely. 

It is giving them a broad and sane outlook on 
life. Itis delighting them with clean whole- 
some, happy, interesting reading. 
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St. Nicholas is a real magazine, alive and 
vigorous. Its stories are fascinating. It has 
timely articles on outdoor sports, nature, science 
and travel, a young folks’ review of what is 
going on in the world, and the famous St. 
Nicholas League competitions in drawing, writ- 
ing and photography. 
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today. It will be the best investment you ever 
made. And the cost is so little—less than a 
cent a day—only $3 a year or $5 for 2 years. 
Enclose check or money order to St. Nicholas, 
Subscription Department 4L, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 
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—your mysterious work, and your health: 
you don’t take very good care of yoy. 
self. But there are a lot of things I want 
to say that must wait until I see you, 
This letter is just to let you know tha 
I'm coming. If you'll be at home at on 
o’clock to-morrow, I can have an hog 
with you before my train leaves.” 

It was “to-morrow” now, and in typ 
hours Humphrey would be there. Th 
letter would have excited her at any time 
because of its suggestion that Humphrey 
was going to talk frankly with her; com. 
ing as it did, just after she had mage 
her decision about Lieutenant Barrington, 
she waited eagerly for his coming so thy 
she could tell him that she was ready 
to come back to him and start all ove 
again. After all, she didn’t want to be ip 
dependent—not now when Humphrey 
needed her. 

She was not sorry that Charley Wells 
had been ruined. It was a fitting justice, 
but she thought with pity of the gray. 
faced, fanatic woman who sat alone 
within her four walls, reading her Bible, 
What would become of her? Would the 
gloomy old house be sold over her head? 
Ten thousand dollars would save the old 
business, Humphrey had said. Ten thou 
sand dollars! It seemed such a silly sum, 
She thought of the large sums of money 
that she had been handling for Baron 
Brinker. Ten thousand dollars was a 
mere bagatelle. She thought again of 
the little, gray old woman in her fou 
walls who had told her: 

“Many roads open, but only one is 
right.” Out of her narrow cell she had 
sent the message that had helped Mar 
quita to her decision that morning. She 
must not suffer. It was not right. If 
she only had money! 

Then Marquita thought of what 
Brander Clute had said the night before: 
“Buy Niagara Steel.” She had never 
bought on margin, because the Baron 
never gambled. She had never bought or 
sold without definite instructions from 
him. Yet Brander Clute had said thats 
fortune might be made that way. She 
might ask the Baron to let her gamble- 
just once. But suppose he refused! After 
all, she did not owe the Baron anything 
He had paid her her trifling salary; he 
had “fixed” her bill at the Grandon; but 
he had never given her any stock in ally- 
thing, as he had promised, though ther 
had been ample opportunity. Suppos 
just once she made a deal without col 
sulting him! 

She was sure to win, because her tp 
came from Brander Clute, and the Baron 
himself had said that Clute never made 
mistakes about the market. She ¢ 
make money for both the Baron and her 
self. He could only praise her for ht 
astuteness. The Baron’s only emotil 
would be admiration for her clevernes. 
And how wonderful it would be to 
Humphrey the money he needed to pit 
his father on his feet—anonymously 9 
course; he would discover later who 
done it, but she would not tell him! 

Very hurriedly Marquita put on 
hat and set out for the office of het 
broker. It had been the Baron’s policy 
to have all his money invested. If ® 
sold one stock, he immediately bo 
something else with the money. 
fore there was no bank-balance from 
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Those Pictures from Home 


**If they only knew the pleasure they bring us 
* * «# # | am sure they would come. ”’ 


Translation of an extract from a letter written by 
a young Belgian soldier to a friend in America. 


**And often I must take in my hand, the pictures from home. 
I look at them all, one after the other, and they speak to me. Then 
I am once more at home—I listen, and I live again. It would be 
too much for me to write you all that they say. But above all; they 
say to me ‘ 4u revoir.’ I find them all a little thinner, and Father 
and Mother a little grayer of hair. Tiens/ if they only knew the 
pleasure they bring us, these pictures from home, there would not be 
one remaining in Belgium. 








IN THE FRENCH All the pictures would rush 

er four Et chaque fois je dois prendre e 

i Je etecard tous Fatvapree a towards us; even if they had 

re e ous me parien + ors je . 

she ha sons Tan nmtarri’iss | tO Pass through the electri- 
4 > e vous écrire, tout ce qu’ils me . . 
g. She disent. Maig surtout ils medisent.| fied wire of the frontier, or 
cht. If un peu maigris, et Papa et Ma- 


man un peu plus gris de cheveux. 1 , 
man un peu plus grisdecheveux.| if they had to swim through 
f what oe nous gesenre. ces ave. Y C ] I th 
raits de la maison, il n’en rester 
ait pas un en Beislens. Tous les ser ana ? am sure cy 
te a —— nous, ld rr) 
nd méme s’i evaie sser 

les fils Gectiique de ia frontiére; wou come. 
ou s’ils devaient passer 4 la nage 
le canal de I'Yser, je suis certain GusTAvE GEBOERS 

u’ils viendrai 
L 282 2me Compagnie Armée Belge en Campagne ee es 














Thus writes Gustave Geboers a Belgian boy of twenty three. And your boy, 
our boys, will pictures mean less to them? 

As they look at them all, ‘‘ one after the other,’’ the pictures will speak to 
them of home, will keep them cheerful in the days of waiting and when the storm 
of battle breaks will send them forth with the high courage that is born of love of 
home and of those things that are clean and honest and right. 

Your picture, the picture of your boy’s friends and of his home—let them 
talk to him—and may they help him to keep light of heart until that day when in 
his magnificent strength he returns to you a bronzed veteran, a victorious crusader 


in the battle for democracy. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rocuesster, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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$95 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
on, my $5,000 a year income, m 

ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it 
re time training with the Inter- 
Correspondence Schools!”’ 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let them 
slip by unimproved when you can easily 
make them mean so much? One hour a 
day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. 

Yes, it will! Two million have proved it. 
For 27 years men in offices, stores, shops, 
factories, mines, railroads, in the Army 
and Navy—in every line of technical and 
commercial work—have been winnin 
promotion and increased salaries throug! 
the I. C.S. More than 100,000 men and 
women are getting ready right now with 
I, C. S. help for the bigger jobs ahead. 


Your Chance Is Here! 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come to 
you. Nomatter what your handicaps, or how smal] 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circum. 
stances. No matter how limited your previous ed- 
ucation, the simply written, wonderfully illus- 
trated LC. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. No 
matter what career you may choose, some one oj 

e 280 I. C.S. Courses will surely suit your needs 

When everything has been made easy for you- 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it u 
to us to prove how we can help you. Just mar 
and mail this coupon. 


| en) ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3435, SCRANTON, PA, 
Explain, without 3 me, how I can qualify for the 


to my s 
nation: 











position, or in the subject, which I mark X. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINFER SAI MAN. 

Electric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 

Electric Ti 

Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Painter 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Tra’ 

Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
iachine Shop Practice Cartoonin 

Toolmaker BOOKKE) 

Gas m7 Cpecetins 8 

CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 

Surveying and Mapping TRAFFIC MANAGER 

MINE FOREMAN or ENGR y 

STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 

Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 

Ship Draftsman ‘eacher 

ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 

Contractor and Builder Mathematics 


Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
tru 1 Engi AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 




















PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairin, 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation ‘Span 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE French 
ONEMIST Poultry Ralsing Italian 
Name 
Present 
ra +4 
Street 
and No. 





City. State. 








which to draw. To buy Niagara Steel 
she must sell something else. 

“TI want to buy Niagara Steel,” she told 
the broker, “but I must sell something 
else to do it.” She glanced over her list. 
“This California Aluminum. I have one 
hundred shares of that.” 

The broker glanced at the board. 

“California has been very steady. In 
fact, it’s up one eighth to-day, but all 
of your holdings are good. How much do 
you want to dispose of?” 

“All of it; and I want all the money 
put into Niagara Steel.” 

“You’re buying on margin?” asked the 
broker. 

“Yes, on margin. It’s going up—I 
know. When it’s up fifteen points, you 
can sell again.” 

The broker made a note of the transac- 
tion and gave her a memorandum. 

“Afterward you can buy back the Alu- 
minum,” said Marquita. 

“You know it’s rather closely held,” 
suggested the broker, “and it may cost 
more.” 

“Buy it back at the market,” said 
Marquita. 


[* was almost time for Humphrey to 
come when she got back to the Gran- 
don, and she decided to wait for him in 
the lounge near the entrance, where she 
could see him when he came in. She 
had been too busy to grow tired, and now 
she sat lost in a little daydream of how 
she would tell Humphrey that she loved 
him, of how she would hasten his return 
East by sending the money she was sure 
to win in the market; and years afterward 
when she confessed that she had sent the 
— he would be so proud and grate- 
ul. 

He was coming toward her now, and she 
jumped up to greet him, but he was walk- 
ing very slowly and did not seem to 
see her outstretched hands. Surely his 
father’s failure in business did not make 
him look like that, so pale and stern-faced 
and unhappy. He might at least have 
brightened when she smiled at him. The 
smile died on her own face, and she looked 
at him questioningly. 

“T’ve just seen Mrs. Linihan,” he said. 
His voice was accusing. 

“Yes?” For a moment the name meant 
nothing to Marquita. Then she remem- 
bered. They had had dinner with a Mr. 
and Mrs. Linihan one night, and it was 
there that she first saw Paul Killean. 
Her heart sank, and she could not con- 
trol a guilty-sounding stammer. 

“T haven’t seen her since that night we 
dined together.” 

“No; but you’ve seen her cousin Paul 


‘| Killean.” 


“Only once. Why talk about them? I 
want to talk about you and me. Let’s 
sit down. Tell me what it’s all about.” 

“I knew there was something wrong 
about this mysterious work of yours— 
some reason why you didn’t want me to 
know, but I didn’t think it was as bad 
as this. No wonder you sent back my 
paltry checks—no wonder you continue 
to live here! And all the time you have 
doubtless been laughing at my simplicity 
while you deceived me. I know now, and 
I want you to know that I know, and 
that I’m going to set you quite free to go 
on as you have started—” 
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“You don’t know what you're say; 
Humphrey. There isn’t anything wro 
about the work I’m doing. It’s I why 
should be angry with you for listening ty 
the gossip of a woman like Mrs. Linihan_ 
for having no confidence in me.” 

“Haven't I trusted you for ever » 
long? I didn’t believe Mrs. Linihan x 
once, but she convinced me. Even noy 
I'll believe you if you'll only tell me the 
truth.” 

“What do you want to know? I'll ta 
al! I can.” 

“Isn’t it true that Paul Killean mg 
you in a notorious gambling-house?” & 
manded Humphrey. 

“He met me in a gambling-house, by 
that doesn’t mean anything. He only gy 
me there once.” 

“But you’ve been there many time~ 
you work there—a sort of ‘added attra. 
tion’ was the way Mrs. Linihan expressed 

“Mrs. Linihan lied.” 

“Then tell me why you dé go there 
explain it—tell me how you live, and I'l 
believe you, Marquita. God knows I want 
to believe.” 

She knew that he was telling the truth, 
If she had only waited until he came, 
before going to the broker! Now she 
dared not close up her accounts with the 
Baron until her independent investment 
came out. She began to realize the dan 
gers of what she had done. If she told 
Humphrey everything and went to Baron 
Brinker now with her story, he might have 
her arrested—a disgrace quite as terrible 
as what Humphrey now thought, and it 
would be true. She could not betray the 
Baron’s confidence while she was in his 
employ. Humphrey must wait. Ik 
seemed hours before Marquita could think 
of words. Finaily she spoke. 

“T can’t tell you now, Humphrey. -’” 

He had turned abruptly and was lea 
ing her. She tried to call after him, bt 
no sound came from her parted lips. He 
was gone. She remembered that Lier 
tenant Barrington’s train was leaving New 
York at the same time, and she remem 
bered what she had told him—if Hm 
phrey did not want her, she must go m@ 
alone. But she hadn’t realized what that 
meant. She couldn’t go on alone. I 
wasn’t in her. In a few days the rest 
of her Wall Street venture would be a& 
sured; then she would close up her #& 
counts with Baron Brinker and tell Hur 
phrey everything. She would tell Bam 
Brinker that she must explain to Hut 
phrey. He would consent to that wha 
he knew so much was at stake. 

She watched the market-reports eagetly. 
True to Brander Clute’s prophecy, Niagi@ 
Steel went up five points the day allt 
Marquita bought; then it began gom 
down again, and the full significance 
her act came to her. Suppose: it 
fall below the price she had paid, and sie 
should lose some of the Baron’s money: 
She would be utterly unable to expla 
to him. To add to her anxiety, he 
phoned that she should come to the 
early that night. There were so may 
people out of town, and he wanted to ke? 
the group at his house as large as 

She went in fear and trembling. 
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The next installment of Miss Judson's 
novel will be in the December ise8% 
on sale November twenty-third, 
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How I Teach Piano 


To More Persons than Were 
Ever Taught by One Man Before 


| make good players of them in guarter the usual 
time, at guarter the usual cost, and 


all by correspondence. 


“Impossible!’’ some persons said when I started, twenty- 
five years ago, but every year I obtained more students, 
until today many hundreds of men and women are study- 
ing with me in all quarters of the globe. Every state of the 
Union contains scores of accomplished players of piano or 
organ who obtained their entire training from me by mail, 
and at quarter the usual cost and effort. I will gladly refer 
you to any number of my graduates who will soon convince 
you of the surprising results they obtained by my scientific 
method. Write for my 64-page free bookiet, “How to 
Learn Piano or Organ.” 


You learn faster, sot because anything is omitted, but 
because you use every possible scientific assistance—many 
of which are entirely unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention the COLOROTONE sweeps away 
playing difficulties that have troubled students for genera- 
tions. By its use, Transposition—usually a ‘‘nightmare”’ 
to students—becomes easy and fascinating. It enables 
you, in your third lesson, to play an interesting piece not 
only in the original key, but in all other keys as well. This 

one fact saves you months of valuable 
time. The COLOROTONE is 
patented and cannot be used by any 
other teacher or conservatory. 


With my fifth lesson I send you 
another important and exclusive inven- 
tion, QUINN-DEX, a mechanical 
“movie.” It shows you every move- 
ment of my wrists, hands and fingers 
at the keyboard. You see the fingers 
move, as Clearly as if thrown on the 
moving picture screen. You do not 
have to reproduce your teacher’s finger 
movements from your MEMORY— 
which naturally cannot be always 
accurate. 


before your eyes during every minute of practise. 


Instead, you have the correct models right 
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DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO— From the famous sketch 
by Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 


‘‘private teacher’s’’ time is absolutely thrown away in giv- 
ing you routine instructions about clef signs, measure bars, 
sharps, flats, the value of notes and rests, etc., etc., which 
are necessarily the same for all students and could just as 
easily be put into writing. Of course you can’t remember 
a quarter of what he tells you, so most of your next lesson 
is taken up going over the same material again. This 
truly sinful waste is entirely done away with by my 
WRITTEN METHOD. Your routine instructions are 
all in writing for reference any time, day or night. Nothing 
is forgotten nor needlessly repeated. You obtain as much 
of my time as you really need, and every minute of it is 
devoted to your real guidance, and not to routine instruc- 
tions. In all essential ways you are in closer touch with me 
than if you were studying by the oral method—yet my 
lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and they include 
all the many recent developments in scientific teachings For the 
student of moderate means, this method of studying is far superior to 
all others. Even for the wealthiest student, there is nothing etter at 
any price. You may be certain that your progress is at all times in 
accord with the best musical thought of the present day, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. 


‘Investigate Without Cost — Special Offer 


My method is endorsed by distinguished musicians and educators 
who certainly would not recommend a second-rate system. It is for 
beginners, or experienced players, from 14 to over 60 years of age. 
You progress as rapidly or slowly as you wish, in spare time at home. 
All necessary music is included free and becomes your property. 
Diploma and degree granted. The tuition fee is now, for a short 
time, cut exactly in half, on account of our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Offer. Investigate without cost or obligation. Write today, using 
postcard, letter or Free Book Coupon for my 64-page free book 
‘*How To Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Studio BL. Social Union Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


FREE BOOK 


You 


follow them minutely and exactly without any chance of 
error or misunderstanding. Without Quinn-dex much 
of your time (and your teacher’s time) would be 
devoted to correcting bad habits acquired through faulty 
practise. This discourages more students and wastes more 
time than any other single factor. Quinn-dex does away 
with it entirely. You cannot obtain anything like Quinn- 
dex except from me. Moving pictures have never before 
been applied to piano instruction. Quinn-dex is operated 
easily and simply by hand, and even a child can successfully 
use it. Jt contains 684 separate pictures. Quinn-dex is 
fully explained in my free booklet “‘How To Learn Piano 
or Organ.’’ Write today. 


‘The old way of studying with a so-called ‘‘private 
teacher” by the oral or ‘‘spoken’’ method is rapidly being 
discarded, and anybody can see why. If you want a 
teacher ‘‘all to yourself’? and can afford only $1 to $5 a 
lesson, it goes without saying that you can obtain only 
third-rate instruction. No true authority could give you 
his entire, exc/usive attention for so small a fee. Further- 
more, by the old fashioned oral method, at least half your 





| How To 


FREE BOOK COUPON 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio BL 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 


booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ.” and full par- 
Haulers of your Course and special reduced Tuition 
er. 
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Belber 


on trunks, bags and suitcases is significant of 
honest materials and honest workmanship. 
It is our guarantee and your assurance of 
quality. Look for it always. 
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TRUNK 


HE completeness of a wardrobe—the convenience 
of a chiffonier—the beauty and service of Du Pont 
Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality—the trunk-building skill of 
Belber— combined in a trunk de luxe and doubly guar 


anteed: 
Getto 


OUTWEAR CRAFTSMAN 
TRAVEL QUALITY 


It is the final word of two manufacturers supreme in thet 
respective fields. Superb in strength. Equisite in beauly 
Inwardly, a harmony of hand-polished, bird’s-eye maple and 
buff Fabrikoid. Outwardly, a patrician, covered with the best 
quality Moorish brown Cr an; bound with genuine rawhide 
reinforced with polished brassed steel trimmings. 

The finest trunk builr—made to outwear travel. 
veneer, doubly reinforced with extra rivets and glued-on heavy duck. A turn of the 
solid brass tumbler lock and the automatic Belber Boltless Interlocker securely fasten 
the trunk in three places. Supplied with heavy duck cover for use while traveling 


45 inches high, 22 inches wide, 23% inches deep. Price$35l 
Other. sturdy styles from $35.00 to $350.00 
BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 


The Belber Trunk and Bag Co. 


Howard St., Philadelphia a 
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It’s Child’s Play 


to raise or lower a car with the 
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To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, simply 
give a few easy pulls on its endless chain while 
you stand erect—clear from springs, tire car- 
riers and other projections. To lower a car 
pull the chain in opposite direction. 

10 Days’ Trial 


If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for passen- 
ger cars, or $15.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all i The Jack 
charges prepaid. For delivery in Canada send $8.50 for any size > =6That Saves 
for passenger cars or $16.00 for the Truck size. Try it 10 days. If Your Back 
not satisfied, return it to us and we will refund your money. iE 

MADE IN FOUR SIZES 


: | Height When | Height When |Height When Raised 
Size Lowered Raised With Aux. Step Up 





Price 





8 inch Sinches | 1214 inches 1414 inches $ 7.50 
10 inch 10 inches | 15% inches 17% inches 7.50 
12 inch 12 inches | 18'2inches} No Aux. Step 5 

12in.Truck| 12 inches | 19% inches | No Aux. Step 











The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an aux- 
WSs iliary step as illustrated. When in operative position 
= ~~ this step adds two inches to the height of the jack. 


AMERICAN ase 
CHAIN COMPANY.Inc. = 


ridgeport, Connecticut. 
In Canada-DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


Ww. F, HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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4 Madame, Mademoiselle, even the genius of 
Maxfield Parrish can emphasize through fancy only 
the charme of Djer-Kiss Wherever beauty is cor 
sidered first. Djer-Kiss holds its magic sway > - 


Wherever smartness is desired; its French appeal. 


In return for fifteen cents Monsieur Ker- 
hoff’s importateurs, the Alfred H. Smith 
Company, of 50 West Thirty-third Street, 
New York City, wili be happy to send you 
samples of Dyer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder 


its. air parisien are irresistible 

To be charmed with Djer-Kiss once is to be 
charmed with Djer-Kiss always. To use one Djer 
Kiss Speciafite once is to desire them all 
ALFRED H. SMITH CO,, Sof Jmporters. New York 


TOILET WATER 
VEGETALE 


EXTRACT 
FACE POWDER 
TALC * SACHET 


seadeoneem Made in France only 
ah 
Fey - 39 \ » " a P reid : 
a SMIRNOFF’S RUSSIAN SHAMPOO edds a crowning touch to hair beauty. In quality worthy of Djer-Kiss. Send for sample; 
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h, Madame, Mademoiselle, even the genius of its. air parisien are irresistible 
Maxfield Parrish can emphasize through fancy only To be charmed with Djer-Kiss once is to be 
the charme of Djer-Kiss Wherever beauty is cor- charmed with Djer-Kiss always. To use one Djer 
| sidered first. Djer-Kiss holds its magic sway - - Kiss Specia/ite once is to desire them all 
Wherever smartness is desired; its French appeal. ALFRED H. SMITH CO,, Sof Importers. New York 





In return for fifteen om Monsieur a s 
koff’s importateurs, the Alfred H. Smit 
Company, of 50 West Thirty-third Street, o EXTRACT TOust WATER. 
New York City, wili be happy to send you os FACE POWDER VEGETALE 
samples ; Sa Extract, Face Powder TALC*SACHET °* *SOAP °° 
| sacha ‘Made in France only Os% 
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| SMIRNOFF’S RUSSIAN SHAMPOO adds a crowning touch to hair beauty. In quality worthy of Djer-Kiss. Send for sample 





